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“Public Opinion”’ 


The practical utility of the Overland Model 90, 
shown here, has created a constantly increasing 
sentiment of approval. In awakening public appre- 
ciation to the economical value of the automobile in 
general, the Overland has played an important part. 
Over Six Hundred Thousand of these dependable 


cars are serving their owners efficiently and 
economically. Model 90 is a car of such attractive 


appearance and sterling performance that owners 
everywhere praise its economy and practical value. 
Public appreciation thus won and expressed is your 


safe guide in buying a car. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 





W tlys- Knight Touring Cars, Sedans, Coupes, Limousines ; Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadia I ctory, West Toronto, Canada 
Model Ninety Pive-passenger T out ing Car, $9865, Jo Oe b. Toledo 
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TISEMENTS 


euarantee is squarely back of every ad vertise- 
und every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
1ot knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
rn Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
. iquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
vivertising are not accepted under any condi- 
s Our readers are our friends and an advertise 
t in Suecesstul Farming is an introduction of the 
‘tiser to the homes of our friends 


» will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
iser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
ming and guarahtee his honesty any more than 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
> bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
isands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
,use we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
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rs or their propositions to our readers 
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$1.00 for four years; 
1903, at the post office at Des Moines, [owa, 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER-|F'rgm Friend to. Friend 


The other day there was a sale of gaited 
saddle horses at Longview Farm, near 
Kansas City. 34 saddle horses sold for 
an average of $637.35. 

Sadie Satin brought the highest price, 
$1550, or nearly and one-half times 
the average, and more than seven times 
the price of the lowest seller. Her trainer 
put her thru her gaits before the crowd 


two 


| in perfect form with her reins hanging on 


her neck most of the time. 
If this bunch of horses were turned out 


| on a western range or in the pasture of an 


ordinary farm just as horses, without a 
pedigree or a record, and sold at an ordi- 
nary public sale to ordinary buyers, the 
average price would have been less than 
the lowest price paid in the Longview 
The lot would probably have sold 
at from $75 to $200 each, because the 
people an ordinary public sale would 
not have been able to read the advertise- 
ments of quality that marked these horses 
as being different from the ordinary. 

But the managers of the Longview Farm 
read advertisements. Everyone of these 
horses was selected by them for training 
because of an advertisement. Nature has 
written advertisements in the eyes, the 
heads, the backs, the legs and in other 
points ofa horse’s anatomy. Other adver- 
tisements are written in the pedigrees and 
in the histories of the ancestors of these 
horses. 

Because the managers of the Longview 
Farm could read and did read these ad- 
vertisements, they were able to breed and 
select horses that were worth training. 
They were able to present to the saddle 
horse experts and enthusiasts who were 
gathered at this sale a group of riding 
horses and show horses that will in the 
main give satisfaction to their purchasers 
and be worth the money to them, even 
at the high prices named. 

Nature's advertisements in the body of 
a horse and man’s advertisements thru 
the pedigree of the horse and the record 
of his ancestors are not materially different 
from the advertisements of manufacturers 
in Suecessful Farming and the record of 
their products, as advertised in their 
literature. 

The problem of the Longview Farm in 
breeding and selecting horses that are 
worth training, is not materially different 
from the problem of the ordinary farmer 
in selecting machinery and materials that 
will make good in his work, 

It paid the managers of the Longview 
Farm to read these advertisements and 
to follow the suggestions that they made. 
It will pay you as well to study the guar- 
anteed advertisements in Successful Farm- 
ing as it pays the Longview Farm mana- 
gers to study the advertisements written 
in the bodies of their horses and in the 
pedigrees and records of their ancestors. 

Successful Farming exercises the great- 
est care in selecting the advertisers whose 


| announcements are admitted to our col- 


umns, and you are safe in doing business 


4 with them 


MEREDITH, Publisher 


50 cents for two years 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Fisk Cord Truck Tires 


Give Long, Uninterrupted Mileage at 
Low Costs 

















RUCK Tires represent an important investment 

—and their selection should be made on the 
basis of the mileage they deliver plus their qualities 
of resiliency and safety. 


Put Fisk Cord Truck Tires on your truck and 
<_..__ watch their record; keep track of their long mileage 
—uninterrupted mileage; the freedom from repair 
bills; and the sure positive way they hold the road 


under all conditions. 


These Cord Tires are so resilient that you can oper- 
ate at speed without damage to working parts of the 
truck. That means less truck depreciation — your 

ee truck lasts longer and you get more work from it 
a Fisk Tire every day. 


for every motor vehicle 


aahiwcl These qualities are Fisk features—the result of 
twenty years of continuous tire-making experience. 


Whatever kind of a truck you own, Fisk Cord Truck 
Tires will give you uninterrupted mileage, great tractive 
power, safety and remarkably low costs per mile. 





Next Time—BUY FISK 


FISK TRUCK TIRES 
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FARM. BUREAU 


A Farm Organization That Is Nationally Effective 


By CHESTER H. GRA‘ 


ciation and a member of the Organization Committee of 


r HAT timeis past where [ cis Gray is President of the Missouri Farm Bureau ve ot | trifle too basic just a little too 


in a farm bureau is noth- 
ing more than a county 
went. No longer are farmers 
yntent to speak of their farm bureaus in terms or county agent 
tivities alone. But it has now come to pass that the biarthing 
griculturally in a county is the grouping together of several 
ndred men and women who are organized in such a way that 
ey can attend to their own business, both of the farm and of 
home. It is rapidly developing that a county farm bureau 
should serve not alone the farmers of a county, but the women 
id children as well. This development, when completed, will 
it the county bureaus in position to stand more squarely for 
true interests of rural life than has been the case in the past 
| will give much greater strength to any recommendations 
are issued from the office of the county bureau as its 
nbership will be correspondingly greater and more nearly 
resentative of the whole country population. 
Since it has always been found expedient in all organizations 
, have some one who is paid to do the routine work, the farm 
reaus employ, in cooperation with the extension service of 


id women, if you please, who are generally called agents. 
These agents, men and women, should not be, and are not in 


most instances the bosses of the farm bureaus they serve, but 


re employed to do what the farm bureau folks want done. 
mers are entirely capable of running their own organiza- 
is. In the farm bureau of any county there is usually mani- 
sted a desire upon the part of the members and officers 
have a hand in directing affairs. This is a healthy condition 
the farm bureau work, too. Any other condition allows of 
t one of two conclusions, that the farm bureau is a spineless 
rganization soon to crumble down, or that it is directed from 
erhead sources which too often fail to appreciate the exact 
il conditions. 
[t is this significant fact of farmer control that prophesies 
ess in the county bureau, as well as exnansion of the work 
to state and national organizations 
im bureaus. If the farm bureau 


the American Federation of Farm Bureaus.—Editor. 


fundamentally sound, and quite 
a little too slow in the opera- 
tion of its machinery, to be 
attractive to such types of men. The farm bureau men are 
great fellows to dig out stuff from the roots and do not particu- 
larly concern themselves with the foliage. That will grow if the 
roots are sound and hearty. The farmers of the farm burea 
are not expecting to regenerate the whole rural world in 
instant. They are specimens of dynamics, not of dynamite 
They believe in harnessing the rural energy to effect a great 
development gradually but do not believe in unharnessing it in 
sudden and drastic explosions of rural wrath that are terrmfving 
to the population. 

From the ground up—not from the top down—is characteris- 
tically the attitude assumed by the farmers of farm bureaus 
when seeking a solution of any farm or home question. And 
this attitude is quite noticeable not only in working out the 
problems of farming and of home life, but even in the machinery 
of the farm bureau organization. More and more it is coming 
to be true that the county bureau is being operated by the 
farmers of the county and not by some outside directing agency. 
And this is precisely as it should and must be. If the farmers 
have not enough sense to run their county bureaus neither 
have they enough sense to profit by having some one else run 
them. 

As a result of the farmers, who are true to the farm bureau 
type, assuming a little authority in the county bureau work, 
it has developed in their minds that their local bureau is not 
sufficient in itself to perform fully for the farmer and his 
family. The farmers who have been running their county 
bureaus have had it forced to their attention that some rural 
problems are too big for a single county bureau to solve, or 
even to undertake to solve. So it has come about that a greater 
farm bureau has developed in the form of state federations or 
associations of county farm bureaus. This greater farm bureau 
development is the direct result of the farmers of the county 
bureaus taking up their own work 
themselves. As soon as they really 





assumes the position that is 
ventually possible for it to assume, 
ill be done under farmer guidance 

| under farmer guidance only. No 
but the farmer really knows the 
rmer problems and no one has 
offered solutions for those prob- 
ems that are comparable to what the 
rmer has to offer. The multitude 
problems, educational, legislative, 
momie and sociological, both local- 
nd nationally, are not too great 

» be recognized by the farmer and 
are not too great to be solved 
him, either, in a truly basic way. 

- farmer of the farm bureau type 
the intelligence, the necessary 
mation showing the need of the 
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“The farmers of the farm 

bureau are not expecting 
to regenerate the whole rural 
world in an instant. They are 
specimens of dynamics, not of 
dynamite. They believe in har- 
nessing the rural energy to effect 
a great development gradually 
but do not believe in unharness- 
ing it in sudden and drastic ex- 


got into the county work, being men 
of the type of mind and thought 
capable of thinking things thru 
they saw their limit of activity was 
too greatly restricted. 

On matters of legislation, in secur- 
ing appointments on boards and 
commissions whose duties applied 
to rural conditions in relation to the 
economic factors of marketing and 
transportation, and in those great 
international questions which have 
been thrust upon all citizens by th 
Great War and which in some way 
or other, affect the farmer; I say, 
in these particulars the county bu- 
reau found itself almost helpless 
without a greater organization. 

The state associations of farm 


CCAGNACRONOUEEECLAaeeeaenent 


lution of these problems, and the 3 
found desire to undertake their | plosions of rural wrath that are bureaus are not merely county bu- 
ition from the farmer point of | terrifying to the population.”’ reaus magnified to a state-wide ex- 


tent. These state organizations do 
not, and cannot, confine themselves 





Chere is a nice line of demarcation 
‘eable between the way the farm 


COReee ee eeaCeeeeeeneaentiate 


to the same questions that are 








‘au farmers all over the nation 
| unorganized farmers, approach a 
position that is of concern to the 
rming population. The farm bureau people expect to work 
i problem along fundamental lines of thought and prac- 
whereas it is too often the case that other people expect 
sublesome condition to be remedied merely by the applica- 
of some pet scheme of reformation. The farm bureau 
ners are not butterfly-chasers seeking to effect great funda- 
ital changes in the sociological and economic worlds im- 
liately, and doing it simply by spreading a net of complain- 
vords. They see the necessity of approaching a question 
ts merits and solving it by applying to its solution the 
underlying principles applicable to the question. And 
solution is not forthcoming in a week or a year, even, 
ire not discouraged, for a question that has accumulated 
portance since farming began, may not be easily solved be- 
en the quarterings of the moon. These farmers are patient 
seek permanence rather than speciousness. 
Not Vendors of Nostroms 
Mighty seldom do we find a farm bureau farmer who has a 
' nostrum of reform which he wishes to apply to any and all 
rrectable conditions. The visionary fellow, the rainbow pot- 
zold farmer, the man who has a panacea for all agricultural 
these men shy away from the farm bureau. It is just a 


common to county bureaus. If such 
should be done, there is not much use 
for a state association. The state 
organization that intends to have a mission and to fulfill it, 
will not be bounded in its activities altogether by the educa- 
tional side of farming. These greater aspects of the farm 
bureau movement will not be the means employed to put on 
a livestock improvement campaign, a soil-saving propaganda, 
or an alfalfa growing club project, such as are generally part of 
the programs of the county caneuee, except and in so far as 
these and similar projects pertain to the financial and economic 
interests of farmers generally. 

It is not probable that state associations of farm bureaus will 
measure their advancement by making two blades of grass grow 
where only one blade grew before, which has largely been the 
past function of the county bureau. But the measure of their 
advancement will be to make one profit materialize to the 
farmer where only one-half profit has often been the limit 
of the possibilities. The great duties of the state associations 
are being found to be aggressively taking positions upon the 
fundamental questions of cosnamiia, legislation and sociology 
in their relation to the farming industry. Any effort to duph- 
cate the work of the county bureau, either in the local or the 
technical field, is being found to be useless effort and out of 
line with the true purposes of a state asso- [Continued on page 96 
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FARMERS FOR WORLD LEAGUE 
NE hundred and ninety-three farm organizations, local and 
national, have already passed resolutions favoring the par- 

cipation of the United States in a League to Enforce Peace, 
r League of Nations, as it is familiarly known. If the U.S.Senate 
ries to block the endorsement of the League it will be up against 
solid front of farmer endorsement. 
If your local farm organization has not yet gone on record 
ith a resolution of endorsement see that it does so at once. 

We cannot let it be said that the farm boys have fought in vain. 

They have done their part well. Let us finish the job by a 

League of Nations, so we will not have to face another great war. 

If this is not done the next war will be on such a scale that this 


‘ ill be overshadowed. 


CHANGE OF CLOCK 
eta argument against the change of clock has centered 
on the question of dew and its consequent loss of time to 
he farmers who may hire day labor. It must be admitted that 
the dew does not rise or fall by the clock. Let that stand for 
vhat it is worth. There is another phase, affecting far more 
pn opl , henes another argument for repeal. 

By setting the clocks an hour ahead beginning April first 
and changing back October first, the days are unreasonably 
shortened at the morning end during the spring and fall. 
School children must get up before daylight for a time in order 
to get to school. What this means to the children is fully under- 
stood by the parents who know how hard it is to get the smaller 
children to bed before dark, and allow for sufficient sleep. 
Chey want to play until dark. Dark comes around nine o‘clock 
even in spring and fall. Eight o’clock is a fair bed time for little 
school children who must be up in time for school in the morn- 
ng. Eight o'clock old time was nearer dark and they could 
more easily be px rsuaded to go to bed. Seven o'clock in the 
morning, old time, was daylight and it was more easy to get 
them up because they had sufficient sleep. 

But with new time they do not go to bed or to sleep early 
enough and yet must get up an hour earlier in the morning. 
If they have a long way to go it is really serious, in country 
or in city. This affects city children even more than country 
children. And exactly the same argument holds good in the 
ities in regard to the laborers. It is difficult to go to bed early 
enough when it is light and hot, and difficult to get up an hour 

irlier when the cool of the morning is the most restful time 
for sleep 

It may be a day light saver but surely no one can argue it as 
an energy saver. The workers and the children are compelled 
by law to burn the candle at both ends. Country schools in 
many places are meeting the situation by ignoring the change 
of clock. 

Keep everlastingly at Congress and get the law repealed, 
perhaps not this summer but before another April first. Argue 
the right of classes or towns or sections to change hours of 
labor if they want to, but not change the clock. 
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COMMENT 


OUR ABSURD MEASURE SYSTEM 
E have called attention more than once to the absurdity 
of our system of measuring bulk or capacity. Ow 

bushel is not uniform thruout the country. Barley, especially, 

varies in weight as fixed for a bushel in the different states. 

But the bushel is not the only thing that lacks a fixed national 
standard. What we need is to get international standards 
weight, length or distance, and mass. The metric system is now 
in use in all the world except the United States and Great 
Britian. We have a metric money system far superior to mos' 
countries. We use the metric system by common consent 
in some of our scientific apparatus, but we cling to the jumble 
of weights and measures in every day life that puts us behind 
China, Mexico and other supposed inferior nations. We ought 
to adopt the international standards so that our foreign trac: 
will be on an equal footing with the rest of the world. 

We demand that our children learn the definition of yards, 
feet, hands, spans, inches, fathoms, rods, links, chains, furlongs, 
miles, pounds, two different quarters, quarterns, ounces wet 
and dry, troy and avordupois, pennyweight,.minims, drams, 
grains, scruples, four different stone, four different pounds, two 
different gallons, two different quarts, two different pints, gills, 
different bushels for everything, baskets, hampers, crates, cases, 
cartons, boxes, Fahrenheit and centigrade temperatures, 
varieties of standards without number. Yet any child could 
be taught the metric system in a few minutes, a system that 
the rest of the world is using. 

We are like the ostrich which hides its head in the sand and 
thinks it is all out of sight. We boast of our wonderful new 
country yet hang on to some of the most absurd old customs 
while the supposed heathen countries adopt the new standard 
and put us to shame for our backwardness. 





SAVED IN THRESHING 


T is estimated that 20,000,000 bushels of wheat were saved 
last year during the threshing season because extra care was 
taken by farmers and threshermen. It is interesting, even when 
it is based on estimates. Here is the story as told by Capt 
Kenneth D. Hequembourg, in charge of the threshing division 
of the Food Administration. 

The federal food administrators in 32 states, working with 
the councils of national defense and the extension departments 
of the Department of Agriculture, organized over a thousand 
counties where grain is largely grown. Threshing committees 
were appointed, and 75,000 farmers and threshermen were 
issued certificates of membership in the food administration 
Information was given out in printed matter and public mee'- 
ings. Threshermen were pledged to overhaul their machines 
so they would do clean threshing. Farmers were pledged to 
rake up after the bundle wagons, clean up better around the 
machine, and do all they could to prevent waste of grain suc! 
as driving over shocks and bundles, hauling in tight bottom 
wagons, etc. 
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rhe department of labor diverted expert engine operators to 
the harvest areas; the fuel administration gave priority orders 
hat threshermen’s coal might move quickly. The railway 
yress on thresher repairs was speeded up. Forty-five manu- 
turers of threshing machinery offered to give free to any 
thresher the services of an expert from the factory for adjusting 
breshers that did not do clean work. 
The result was that seventeen states estimate a saving of 
4).000 bushels of wheat. Nothing is said of the saving of 
grains. How did they come to these conclusions? By 


so 
eXl 


Where shock rows were raked and threshed a saving was 

de of three-fourths bushel per acre. Where tight bottom 

e wagons were used, from two to three bushels of grain was 

ed by each wagon each day. The blanket test consisted of 

ding a blanket or canvas so the straw was delivered against 

juring the time that the weighing device recorded two and a 

ushels. If over a pint of grain was on the blanket it 

ed poor work. The machine needed the attention of an 

pert thresher’s assistant if the thresherman had adjusted the 
ne to the best of his ability. 

ine and a half pints loss equals one percent loss. Over three 

ound in the blanket indicates a loss of two percent. Such 

ss should not be tolerated. The machine should be stopped 

t is adjusted to do cleaner work. The experts were able 

ist the machine until the loss was around one-fourth of 


vercent. 
The saving made during war can be and should be made every 
ir. Careless threshing adds unnecessary overhead expense to 


farming. Last year the farmers cleaned up probably close to 
$40,000,000 on wheat alone that would have gone into the straw 
jiles had not this campaign of clean threshing been put on. The 


ers had gone to the expense of raising the grain, and could 
ford to dump $40,000,000 into straw piles, many of which 
were burned. 

he grain commission men had taken this amount out in 
t iny ways they can, the farmers would be justified in 
1aking complaint. When the loss is on their own farms who 

will they blame? 

LESSON OF THE FLU 

L \ST fall and winter when the flu ravaged the whole country, 
n fact the world, everybody was brought face to face with 
ct that life hangs by a slender thread. The robust ones 
had no advantage over the supposed weaklings. People in 
valk of life answered the final summons. Whole com- 
ies were left without well ones enough to care for the sick. 
rtunate indeed were the widows and orphans who had 
rrovided against such a calamity by life insurance. If 
insurance agent has been looked upon by you in the 
s a pest, it behooves you to treat him with more respect 
to take time to listen to his arguments. Life insurance is 
~ important than fire, hail, wind, or livestock insurance, 
iny farmers carry all except life insurance. The lesson 
flu is, “Be prepared to care for the loved ones when you 


ne, 


ABUSING THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE 
‘a war necessity, so we were told, letter postage had to be 
raised fifty percent, and second-class mail rates were 
sed by the zone system to an average increase of 75 percent. 
s connection it is well to consider what Congressman A. T. 
Fuller of Massachusetts, says in the May number of “The 
hlight.’’ (By the way, if you want to know what Congress 
vely and individually, is doing, subscribe for the Search- 


Mr. Fuller in commenting on the franking (free postage) 
privilege of Congress says that “there is franked out of the 
House Office Building daily from twenty to thirty tons of mail 
faatter and about election time this quantity is increased to 
r forty tons. One Congressman sent out 750,000 parcels 
‘ lterature and one political party at one election sent out 
»,000,000 speeches. The superintendent of the mailing 

‘ys that “at times there were from 500 to 600 clerks, 
“ing nothing but packing free literature into free envelopes 
‘o be sent thru the mails free of expense for Congressmen.” 
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A certain Congressman, candidate for governor in his state, 
“sent out 640,000 parcels of books in one day, and upon inquiry 
at the postoffice, I found that the postage would have been t 
ordinary mortals, 45 cents each parcel. It is a simple matte: 
in arithmetic,” says Congressman Fuller, ‘“‘to see that 640,000 
parcels at 45 cents apiece cost Uncle Sam over $300,000 for 
postage. Of course the cost of the books themselves (also 
free to the candidate ) would be greatly in excess of this amount. 

A commission consisting of Charles E. Hughes, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, and Harry A. Wheeler, reported in 1908 that Congress 
was then franking 4,531,080 pounds representing 9,007,574 
pieces of mail. “The total weight of mail for the whole country 
that vear was 157,502,610 pounds” says Mr. Fuller, and then 
states that since that time the franked mail of Congress has 
more than doubled. 

But the sad part of it is that when any publication protests 
against this abuse of public funds even the well-meaning peopl 
say that the publishers are kicking on increased postage rates. 
There would be no need of increased rates if this extravagant 
waste of public funds were stopped. It is done not for the 
public good, but for personal, politicalreasons in a large measure 

FARMERS INSTITUTES IN A. E. F. 

RMY men, trained in agriculture, are not idle while wait- 

ing for return home. They are holding farmers’ institutes 
that reach about 30,000 men interested in farming. They have 
organized farmers’ clubs, agriculture schools, and a picked lot 
of 3500 young soldiers are attending the Farm School of the 
A. E. F. University at Beaune, France where they devote their 
entire time to student work, except for a little necessary army 
work. 

The post and division schools last from six to twelve weeks 
where fundamental studies are pursued. Even in occupied 
Germany, the study of agriculture is being followed, using 
where possible, the abandoned agricult ural schools and ground. 

The agricultural school at Allerey is part of the A. E. | 
University at Beaune and has 800 students at work studying 
agronomy, animal husbandry, horticulture, and forestry, rural! 
economy, sociology and such other studies as go with farm 
education, sixteen different studies in all. 

Kenyon L. Butterfield, on leave from his post as president 
of Massachusettes Agriculture College, pushed the idea, und 
with the financial help of the Y. M. C. A. the boys overseas 
are being schooled while waiting for debarkation orders. 


THE FIGHT OF IMPERIALISM 

NY animal, any cause, puts up its most desperate fight 

when it is cornered and it seems to be facing its final 

fight. It need not surprise anyone then that imperialism will 

make its most clever thrusts and parries both in public and in 

secret when brought to trial before such a world tribunal as the 
peace conference. 

President Wilson, representative of free America, typifying 
democracy in governments, was haled with a welcome in Europe 
never before given any man. But this welcome was only from 
the common people. The imperialists were overwhelmed for 
the moment. They chose to give a proper public welcome and 
bide the time when they could find a place in the armor of 
popularity to strike a death blow to democracy by discrediting 
its champion. 

After the popular acclaim had quieted down the imperialists 
at home and abroad did not let a single opportunity pass 
whereby they might belittle, deride, ridicule, or criticise 
President Wilson. They picked flaws in the League of Nations 
They did everything they could to get the people to distrust 
the purposes, and discredit the attempts of Wilson and his 
co-workers. 

He has thrown down the gauntlet and challenged the world 
to debate the great questions of the hour in the open, not in 
secret diplomacy. He has backed the champions of imperialism 
into a corner and they fight desperately for its very life. So do 
not get excited over the things you read in the imperialistic 
press. As the years roll by and the atmosphere clears, we will 
look back upon the achievements of America in the war and its 
settlement as the greatest in all history. Then, and then only 
will we have a proper perspective from which to view the acts 
of a great man, a champion of the common people. 
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The Seventeen Year Locust Will Be Back in Force in May and June 




















s builds a little mud periscope like the samples here 

»> come out and climb a tree Scientists do not know just 

this. Perhaps the weather isn't right, or they may use their 
ibes to locate flocks of sparrows 


By C. E. GAPEN 


The cicada's first 
urge is to climb a 
ROBABLY no insect has established tree. Then he casts 
P such an enduring reputation for des- sate h det De 
tructiveness on mere noise and num- on the wing 
bers as has the so-called “seventeen-year 
locust”’ or, to speak correctly as the en- 
tomologists do, the periodical cicada. There 
are still people who believe that these yelling 
hordes are descendants of: 
The wasting locust swarm, 
Which mighty nations dread.”’ 

But there is not the slightest relationship 
between the two. In the first place the 
“seventeen-year locust” is not a locust, but 
a cicada. And in the second place it is an 
American insect, none of its ancestors ever 
having lived in Egypt or sung there. The 
locusts mentioned in Holy Writ were 
grasshoppers with strong jaws and healthy 
appetites. The cicadas that come to us in occasional 
swarms do some damage to be sure but not enought to 
keep farmers or many nurserymen awake nights. 

However, it isan interesting insect for the reason that 
people know so much about it that isn’t so and because 
scientists have found out some real interesting facts about 
it. Historians have also added something to the literature on 
the subject and bookworms have bored around in libraries and 
brought up unusual bits of information which they have had 
published in little leaflets that are in turn stowed away in 
proper classification. 

A man up in Boston found what is probably the first men- 
tion of the cicada in the history of the country, but the writer, 
Governor Bradford of Plymouth Colony, was more alarmed than 
informed. The Governor wrote about a sickness that had 
visited the colony in 1633 and attributed it to certain insects. 

Ye spring before,”’ he wrote, “especially all ye month of May, 
ther was such a quantitie of a great sort of flies, like for(bignes) 
to wasps, or bumble bees, which came out of holes in ye ground, 
and replenished all ye woods, and ate ye green things, and made 
such a constante yelling noyes, as made all ye woods ring of 
them, and ready to deafe ye hearers. They have not by ye 
| nglish been heard or seen before or since.” 

The descendants of that same old Plymouth brood—entomo- 
ogists are sure they were cicadas appear every seventeen 
years in Plymouth and Barnstable counties. There is now an 
extra year to be accounted for, but it is possible that the 
historians might have gotten their dates mixed or that there 
might have been a year without a summer, or without summer 
temperature. Now we have no such troubles as our entomolo- 
gists keep track of all the broods in the country and foretell their 


emergence years ahead just as astronomers predict eclipses and 


comets. 

idical cicadas require seventeen years to 
vek There a some broods that for some 
have t off four years from the customary 
wn as “thirtéen-year locusts. It so 
r a good ed brood of both kinds will 
y big disturbance in some sections The 
Washington have looked in their records and 
confidence that Brood No. 10 of the seventeen- 
Brood No. 1S of the thirteen-year group are 
tter part of May and the early part of June. 
r oO great a the one that came in 1868 
gest broods of hx ‘th groups came out toge ‘ther, but 
and ror noise enough to frighten the 

uninformed 
of the work of keeping track of the 
Doctor C. L.. Marlatt. chair- 








Notice the perforations in these twigs wher ¢ 
females have sawed slits for their eggs. When swarm: 
are dense young trees may be pretty well ridd 
the new growth 


man of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board and long con- 
nected with the Bureau of 
Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture. He knows the cicad 
beds as our naval officers 
knew the mine fields. He says 
that Brood No. 10 has the 
widest distribution of all. 1 
has some colonies in eastern 
Long Island, extends west t 
the Mississippi, north 
central Wisconsin and south 
to the middle of Georgi 
There are a few bunches as 
far north as Vermont and one small one as far 
west as the eastern edge of Nebraska 
Twenty states are included in whole or in 
part. In three places the swarms will bx 
very dense this year—one covers New Jersey, Maryland and 
eastern Pennsylvania; one takes in all of “Indiana, most of 
Ohio and southern Michigan; one third includes western 
North Carolina, eastern Tennessee and northern Georgia. 
This particular brood has been watched sinee 1715. Its last 
appearance was in 1902, but at that time it was not accom- 
panied by any of the thirteen-year v: iriety. 

The No. 18 brood of the thirteen-year lot that comes this 
season is not very large and is scattered over a lot of territory 
It hits five states—Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. In some of these states only a few 
counties are touched. In Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama there is an overlapping of the thirteen and th 
seventeen-year broods. A very peculiar thing about the locusts 
in the north and the south is that they come out of the ground 
at practically the same time regardless of the fact that the 
season is much farther advanced in the one section than in the 
other. 

There are few insects that have so many interesting char- 
acteristics as the cicada, even after all the superstition has been 
taken out. Consider the exactness of nature’s calculations 
This insect bores a hole a few inches into the ground, stays 
there almost seventeen years to the day (or thirteen as the 
case may be) and then starts digging out. And each succeeding 
generation has been doing the same thing for hundreds of years. 
This long period of dormancy is of some advantage to the 
cicada race altho it takes a good deal of joy out of life for the 
individual. By leading this subterranean existence for ninety- 
nine percent of the time cicadas have avoided parasites and by 
appearing in great numbers they avoid any possibility of being 
annihilated by bird or animal! enemies. However, a million of 
so of these noisy insects may go to bed with great fores 
around and emerge seventeen years later and find nothing }' 
cleared fields. No greater calamity can befall them | 
English sparrow makes great inroads on their numbers 
cities but never threatens the existence of a brood 

Most of the cicadas of both the thirteen and the se" 
vear varieties are of a large size un inch an la half fr 
head to the tips of the folded wings but there ts also 
of dwarfs among them. These Lilliputian “locusts” a! 
about an inch long : and vary a little in asiteiad from the 

The gauzy wings of the cicada are marked with black 
in the form of the letter W and superstitious folk for genet 
have said when the “locusts” appeared [Continued on pag 
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A BILLION BUSHEL WHEAT CROP 


Some Marketing Problems Which Demand Attention 


this year offers 
unusual condi- 


By A. H. SNYDER 


every individual farmer to market 


his wheat as early as possible. 





tions. An unusually large acre- 

ge of winter wheat was sown and 
adications at the present time are 
hat the yield will be one of the best, 
the best, that has ever been 
ined. Unless unfavorable condi- 
prevail between now and the 

for harvesting the wheat crop, 


dle the greatest quantity of wheat 
has ever been handled in this 
ntrv in a single season. 
Conditions attending the market- 
f the crop are also extraordinary. 
government has pledged itself 
ike good the price. guaranteed 
time the wheat was sown, 
while the country was still at 
The putting into effect of this 
itee and the handling of the 
as been placed in the hands 
Food Administration Grain 
ration. This body has as yet 





When difficulty has been ex- 

perienced in handling smaller 
crops, even tho they are placed 
on the market in a normal and 
gradual manner, there is good 
reason to believe that the diffi- 
culty will be many times greater 
in handling the enormous crop 
indicated this year, when, unless 
some provision is made to pre- 
vent it, the crop will be placed 
on the market as soon as possible. 


“The guaranty expires June 1, 
1920, and it will tax all the resources 
of warehousing and railroads to move 
the crop so that the farmer has the 
opportunity to market his crop fully 
by that time, which is what we will 
try to plan to allow him to do. 

“In order that the $2.26 reflection 
should reach the farmer, we are 
inaugurating discussions with the 
mills and grain dealers, from whom 
the farmer receives payment, as to a 
plan of contract by which they will 
agree to pay this price thruout the 
crop-year, on the security that the 
Grain Corporation will give to them, 
also, by contract. 

“At this time | way in 
which to announce details, which are 
still under discussion with the trades, 
except to say, in a general way, to 
the producers, that they are all 
aimed to make the guaranty effective 


see no 








need no plan and given no in- 
ition as to the policy which will 
irsued in dealing with growers and grain dealers, or in 
lling the erop, in case it should exceed storage capacity 
the country, which the outlook at the present time seems 
assure. 
he latest government estimate of the yield of winter wheat 
ipon the condition of the crop on May first is approxi- 
nine hundred million bushels. The acreage of spring 
it sown is not yet known, but with a fairly large acreage 
reasonably good yield the combined crop of winter wheat 
pring wheat would be in the neighborhood of a billion and 
ter bushels. 
‘ar, with a crop of about nine hundred million bushels, 
shing of the grain to market immediately after harvest 
1 congestion all the way from terminal markets to the 
Che wheat backed up after the terminal elevators were 
| congested the railroads and all country elevators. It 
necessary to place embargoes on further shipments 
terminals could be cleared. Had it not been for the 
t the past winter was an unusually favorable one there 
have been heavy loss due to the impossibility of providing 
storage for large quantities of wheat. 
juestion which naturally comes to the mind of the wheat 
is, What measures, if any, will be provided to prevent 
vestion of transportation and markets in handling the 
sus wheat crop which is promised this year. In normal 
the hope of obtaining an increased price induces a great 
growers who are equipped with storage facilities to hold 
rop for a considerable time after threshing. While the 
narket for wheat is uncertain, there are few if any who 
that the price paid producers for this year's crop will 
greater than the price guaranteed by the government. On 
t of this situation there will be no inducement for grow- 
hold their crop longer than is necessary to deliver it from 
threshing machine to the nearest elevator, unless some plan 
t out by the Food Administration Grain Corporation to 
de such inducement. Even the man who is provided with 
facilities will find no reason for going to the extra 
f placing his wheat in storage and later getting it out, 
so experiencing a certain amount of shrinkage, if he 
hat the price that he will receive when the grain comes 
storage is the same that can be obtained at the time the 
omes from the thresher. The fact, however, that terminal 
s, together with the country elevators will not take care 
rge a crop, to say nothing of the limits of transportation 
| an attempt is made to put practically all the crop on 
rket within a short period of time, will no doubt make it 
essary that a considerable percentage of the crop be stored 
eriod upon the farms or at local shipping points. 
Statement of Grain Corporation 
rently the Food Administration Grain Corporation does 
ticipate any problem in the handling of the wheat crop. 
wing letter from Mr. Barnes, President of the Grain 
r tion, came in response to our persistent inquiries for 
tion concerning the plan and policy which would be 
| to prevent congestion of transportation and storage 


‘o not see any special message to send the farmers of the 
y, except that in some manner there will be worked out 
the trades with whom they deal a method to pay them 


the proper reflection of $2.26 guaranteed Chicago basis. 


My next m to them would be that, in view of the 
great | to fall upon the s and rai 
ities of the country, that it would pi ly be wise for 


to the producer in full, and I do not 
conceive that the producer is vitally 
interested beyond that, but would be glad to have any sug- 
gestions if you see phases in which the producer could help.”’ 

The Bureau of Markets of the United States Department. of 
Agriculture is urging wheat growers to prepare for storing the 
crop. Two measures are suggested by this bureau. The first 
is the provision of bins which will provide safe storage, and the 
other is the stacking of the grain, whereby the threshing period 
may be distributed over a greater length of time and the crop 
thereby placed upon the market more gradually. 

On many farms there are buildings which with a compara- 
tively small amount of work can.be made to store grain satis- 
factorily. There are also metal grain bins which can be obtained 
and in which the loss or damage to grain is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Plans are also available for the construction of portable 
grain bins and the cost for a bin of sufficient capacity for stor- 
ing a large amount of wheat is not great. 

Stacking a Partial Solution 

Stacking the grain is a partial solution of the grain congestion 

roblem which a very large percentage of growers can apply. 

iven were there no problem connected with the marketing of 
the grain it would be good practice to place it in stacks soon 
after harvest. If a spell of wet weather should come, the 
grain will not be damaged as it would be in the shock. The 
country grain buyers will this year, very much more than 
they did before, adhere to the government standards in buying 
wheat, and apply the moisture tests to all wheat handled. 
Owing to this fact, it is to the advantage of the grower to see 
that the threshing of the wheat is done under the most favorable 
conditions. 

In the opinion of Mr. C. E. Goodrich, President of the Grain 
Dealer's National Association, there are two things to which 
wheat growers can well afford to give attention. ‘The wheat 
growers in order to help in marketing the immense amount-ot 
wheat that is promised for this harvest should see that their 
wheat is threshed in the best possible manner and insist upon 
the thresherman or machine operators, whom they pay well 
for their services, cleaning the wheat carefully and the dockage 
which under ordinary circumstances goes to the elevators 
eliminated from the wheat on the farms, and be kept there for 
feeding purposes. Under the government regulations the dock- 
age must be taken out, and if it is not taken out by the farmers 
and the elevator operators it will go to a terminal market and 
will be taken out there. Under present conditions the farmers 
and elevator operators both join in paying the freight on this 
foreign matter that comes out of the wheat, and really has con- 
siderable value if fed on the farm. 

As to the storage situation Mr. Goodrich adds, “personally 
[ think it would be a splendid thing and a real public service 
if the farmers would insist upon the government allowing them 
storage for wheat that could be stored on the farm. If the 
crop materializes that is now anticipated we will produce at 
least one and one-quarter billion bushels of wheat. There is not 
elevator capacity in the country adequate to handle a crop of 
this magnitude flowing to market as it will under the govern- 
ment guarantee, just as quickly as farmers and elevator men 
can dispose of it. 

“Tf the farmers could be allowed one-half cent per bushel for 
each fifteen days they hold this wheat after A t first it 
would, I believe, tend to hold quite a little wheat back in the 
country, perhaps stablize the markets, and it would not rob 
the country mills of the wheat they should grind, and under 
normal conditions, have ground each year. 

“We have seen, since the 1918 wheat (Continued on page 38 











HARRIE W.GLEIM—DAIRYMAN 


m A AKE for vourself a plan and stick to that pla This 
vy t! e a veteran livestock breeder gave a small 
4 ; a2 


le hov. vears ago. The advice stuck, the plan w 
| ywwed. Harrie Gleim grew to manhood with 
t m te n herd of purebred Holsteins. 
The love f cows was not purely accidental with young 
Gleim: it was inherent. On the old home farm, where he spent 


} hovhood. the cows were his favorites among the livestock 


and he mixed the sage learning of his veteran father with his 
boyish enthusiasm. 

In 1911, after two years at the state agricultural college 
laying a foundation, the plan was actually put under way. The 
herd consisted of six cows, all together worth less than $1000, 
but they were purebreds and he knew their breeding. Three 
of these were chosen as foundation stock. Two of the three 
were two vear olds and the other had her first calf. 

The first step was to get a suitable sire and here objections 
to the plan were met. The father and brother advised pur- 
chasing a common sire but young Harrie held that if the bull 
was actually half the herd, he should at least hold up his share 
of the load. A trip was made into Michigan and the sire of 
one of the foundation cows was brought home—purchased on 
borrowed funds. 

Young Gleim was a pioneer in cow testing in Iowa. After 
getting such a bull, he wanted to find out where his foundation 
He knew they were good but just how good, only 

The plan could not be complete without 
records of producion. Accordingly, the first seven day records 
in that section of the state were made. The three foundation 
cows gave good account of themselves, but were not spectacular. 
One produced 24.1 pounds of butter in seven days and 769.61 
pounds in a year; a second gave 20.33 pounds of butter in seven 
days, as a three year old, with a 


cows stood 


the test would tell 


A’ Man Who Began at the Bottom But Could Not Be Hid 





en day record for five years of 24.40 pounds of butt 
pr ybably approached by but a very few if any 
the state. Another was the first cow in that entir 
of lowa to produce 100 pounds of milk in a day. Re 
yearlings were sold for foundation stock to anothe 
for $1500. 

All has not been smooth sailingin carrying out 
There have been serious misfortunes. For instanc 
culosis gained entrance into the herd and a large num!» 
condemned. But that does not detract from the value « 

a plan in the breeding game and sticking to that plan 

Rus met difficulties when he undertook to clean up t! 

of New York but that did not indicate that the p 
worthless or that there was not a need for it. So it w 
Gleim, opposition and misfortunes came as they are | 
come to any enterprise, but they cannot disprove figures a 
the value of forethought in breeding. Mr. Gleim estima 
that the three foundation cows have produced descendar 
to the conservative value of at least $15,000. 

With all his suceess in the purebred business Glein 
breeds for merit in production. Altho a patron and oc: 
exhibitor at local and state fairs, and a firm believer 
value of fairs for publicity purposes, yet he does not 
phasize show qualities to the detriment of production 
does he breed fos show individuals. A cow that proves hi 
worth at the pail and in the producing powers of her offspring, 
is the kind that findsa place in the Gleim herd. Purebreds a» 
as essential for this purpose in his estimation as for any other 

Mr. Gleim is a booster for better dairying from the wor 
“go.” He believes that better dairying means better far 
life, and better farm life in turn means better farm boys ar 
girls, upon ~whom our future prosperity depends. When 

Holstein Friesian Breeders’ A: 





later five year old record of 818.34 Aa 
pounds per year; the third, as a 
junior three old made 21.92 
pounds in seven days and 27.01 
pounds at the age of five. 

Did you ever regret the pur- 
chase of the high priced bull of 
he same family?” 1 asked. 

‘Not for a minute,” was the 
ply You can’t build up a herd 
ith an inferior, nondescript bull. 

The mere fact that he is a pure- 
bred does not get him anywhere 
unless he has the breeding back 





of him. lake mv own case for 
instance. I knew the bull was as 
good as mv cows if not better. If 


bis owner hadn't known that he 
eame tror far ily ol good pro- 








all 






N sociation was talked of by the { 
lowers of that breed in north- 
eastern Iowa, Gleim was back 
it and for years served as 
secretary. Likewise the lo 
creamery received his support, 
well as other movements whic! 
have made that section of t 
state famous along staple, con- 
structive dairy lines. 
tive sales of livestock were lhe 
among the breeders and Glei 
often found a place in their 
management. Many of the good 
bulls of the county were brough' 
there at his instigation and he 
knowledge of pedigrees prove 
of valuable assistance in th 
selection. A persistent stude 
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w.t lt thre foundation cow 
‘ } . with ,. } i record lj inds i 
ducers, he could probably have been bought for one-third or 
the money I gave for him. Suppose he had been inferior 


cows, his offspring would have made smaller records than 
their dams and instead of building up, my herd would have 


been g r down If I had gotton cheap bull in the begin- 
g, | probably would never have been able tosellan animal for 
$500 as I did one, the other day Never get the idea in vour 
fa bull will do. A good bull is the best 

vy farmer who ever expects to get anywhere in 

dairy or livestock business, can make. Blood will tell, 


whether it is good or bad, and your bank account will be the 
incucator 
female deseendants of the 


In seven years time, fifteen 


original three have been produced. One cow made an average sev- 


of his herd. At top, Gaza Aconeth Pledge DeKol, with a yearly record of 792 pounds of butter; 
f 27.0 a week, and at right, Wayside Rose DeKol, with an 818.41 pounds record in on 


of blood lines he has come to know Holstein pedi 
as but few other men know them. 

The New York parson hit the nail on the head, whe! 
said: 

‘‘Let a man preach a better sermon, write a better book 
make a better mousetrap than his neighbor; tho he builds 
house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to» 
door.’ , 

It wasn’t any pipe dream Paxton had when he wrote U 
nor was it the phantom of an opium fiend, but common, eve® 
day, unadulterated sense. Harrie Gleim’s interest in livesto 
breeding and knowledge of pedigrees became a byword lo alls 
his reputation grew to be statewide and today he is an author") 
all over the central west. But read what he says on the ne 
page. He says it is not luck but pluck. 






















BUILDING A HERD FROM ONE COW 


Can a Poor Boy Own a Herd of Purebreds? 


By HARRIE W. GLEIM 


nan who is desirous of going into the dairy business as to 
just the manner in which to begin. There are three 
rernatives Open, namely, a complete herd of purebreds as 
indation, a herd of grades, or a division of the available 
pital putting part into grades and another portion into one 
4 purebred cow, and from this start a purebred herd. 
r most young men, beginners in the dairy game, the 
rst alternative is out of the question. Only good purebreds 
suid be considered, and such stock are far beyond the means 
average young farmer. The complete herd plan is there- 
eliminated. 
loo many beginners fall by the wayside and hitch themselves 
the second alternative, the grades. The purchase of founda- 
tion stock does not eat such a big hole in the available funds, 
nd maximum returns are more im- 
mediate. If the same amount oi 
capital is available for investment in 
grades or purebreds, undoubtedly for 
the first five or six years, possibly 
more, the’grades will return the larger 
dividends, but after that time the 
irebreds will come to the front. 
[ have in mind two friends who 
into the dairy business about 
the same time, each with a capital 
$1,000 invested in stock. One 
purchased ten very nice young grade 
cows, all of them heavy in calf. 
other invested his $1,000 
four nicely bred two year old 
wrebred heifers. At the end 
the first year the man with 
e grades had a cash return for 
milk and the young stock 
$530. The man with the 
purebreds had a cash return of 
3200. At the end of the fifth 
the cash return of the 


T= question arises in the mind of almost every young 


rade breeder was $3294.70 and Pledge DeKol Butter Boy, sire of Gaza Aconeth Pledge DeKol, 


calves from this grand old matron were also heifers. The sixth 


calf a full sister to my foundation cow was retained as a foun- 
dation animal in my brother-in-law’s herd. The seventh calf, : 
daughter of my first herdsire, wassoldat publicauction for $250. 
About this time the old cow herself wassold, to gointoanothe: 
herd for the further purpose oi being used as a foundation ani- 
mal, and before her death, which occurred in her fourteent 
year, she had to her credit, at least three more daughters. 
Supposing the old cow herself, had been used by one man as 
a foundation animal, does it not show that she would have 
built a herd of which he might have been proud, and does it 
not show further that it would have been a far easier and sure: 
way of building a herd than 
to begin with a grade and 
depend upon growing a suf- 
ficient number of them so 
that when sold the amount 
received for them would buy 
you a purebred herd. To my 
mind it does. 

[ would advise the young 
man who wishes to follow this 
idea to make up his mind as 
to just what constitutes a 
good cow, both from the 
standpoint of individuality 
and breeding. If he does not 

know these points it would be well 
for him to take into his confidence 
someone who does. In choosing your 
foundation cow remember that she 
is to be the basis of all your future 
efforts. Do not think you have to 
have the most popular family at the 
time. Families are like ladies’ styles, 
they come and go, and the family 
you chose might be extinct by the 
time your herd is completed. The 
family you choose, in ten years time 
will depend largely upon what you 


purebred breeder $1374.- and the original head of the Gleim herd have made it. When you are choos- 


but the purebred breeder 
his four original cows and a number of very desirable off- 
spring. The inventory at the end of the ninth year showed 
sh returns for the grade breeder of $9382.22, while the pure- 
bred breeder had $10,543.21. At that time the two breeders sold 
The grade man had a total cash return to date of $10,997.- 
J, and the purebred man had $13,843.21, or a difference of 
$2845.66 in favor of the purebred herd. 
some have used grades as a means of raising sufficient funds 
iter start with purebreds by a complete change of herd. 
That in many ways is not a bad method, for it gives the in- 
experienced beginner an opportunity to learn the best practices 
‘herd management on an investment which does not allow so 
reat a loss in the case of misfortune. 
But to my mind, the last alternative, a combination of grades 
ud a good purebred, foundation cow offers the greatest pos- 
bilities for the novice with limited capital. The grades will 
comparatively quick returns, which can be used for 
taining the home and business, while the purebred female 
will be laying the foundation, and building up a family for 
‘u'ure returns far in excess of that which grades could ever give. 
[he merits and possibilities in such a plan are shown in a 
ww owned by my father, a veteran purebred breeder. This same 
vas the dam of one of my own foundation animals. She 
the essentials necessary for the foundation of a good herd. 
ossessed splendid dairy type, and came from a good line 
breeding. In common language, she had a good pedigree, 
i she had the other requisites which, it must be admitted, 
ften lacking. She possessed ability to transmit her own 
's to her offspring. Her first calf, a heifer, we were un- 
ite in losing. Her second calf, another heifer was sold 
irling for foundation purposes in another man’s herd, 
irge portion of his herd of high producing cows were 
laughters or granddaughters of this cow. The third 
a male as also was the fourth, but the fifth calf was a 
nd the one that I selected as one of my own foundation 
That she was a worthy example of her mother is 
rated by che fact that while her mother made a record 
unds of butter at nine yéars of age, this daughter of 
le two seven day records, one at three years, and the 
five years, of 21.9 and 27 pounds each. While in her 
r form she also made a ten month record of 645 pounds 
r, and further in test association work gave us a net 
one year of better than $109. She was the dam of three 
| heifers all of which were retained in my herd, two of 
ve since enriched the herd by the addition of three 
nales from this same family. The sixth and seventh 


ing a breed select a family with an 
extended and consistant record, and do not be contented with 
anything but a good individual in that family. Often a mature 
cow that has proved her worth, even tho her best days are past, 
is the safest buy, and can be obtained at lowest cost. 

There are those who have used young calves from good dairy 
cows as foundation stock for starting a herd. When a good 
mature cow free from disease of the breeding desired cannot 
be purchased that plan might prove desirable. Often, especially 
in new dairy sections the farmer buys mature stock without 
being properly prepared to care for it, and discouragement fol- 
lows. The cost of the young calf is not so great, better breeding 
can be gotten for the same money and the danger of disease 
lessened. In most cases shipping of the stock is simpler. 

On the other hand nothingean be told of the individual's abil- 
ity as a breeder or milk and butterfat producer. You have the 
expense of raising the calf to maturity before any returns are 
available and then she may disappoint you by being an inferior 
representative of her family. Of course, where you select from 
a line of good producers and breeders, the offspring will in most 
cases be right, but the purchase of a mature cow eliminates 
even this p coder of chance and saves time as well. Where a 
herd is to be built from one individual, time in the beginning 
counts. 

After your cow is selected study the superior and inferior 
qualities of the individual as well as those of her ancestors. 
Then cross to correct the deficiency with a sire which excels 
in the points in which she is deficient. Know the backing of 
the sires you use as well as that of your foundation cow, and 
don’t let :nyone convince you that anything of an inferior 
standard can successfully be mated with her. The best is none 
too good in building for the future, and an inferior bull can 
tear down in a very short time, the standard which it has 
taken years of careful study and breeding to build up. 

Do not fool away your time on grades, without building for 
the future, for no matter how highly bred they may be, they 
are still grades. By starting with a good matron you can build 
up your herd while you are preparing yourself to handle them, 
and your mistakes will be less costly. In a few years’ time you 
will have a complete herd of purebreds, a herd which you know 
from the aaa up. Moreover, you will be prepared to handle 
the greater investment for you will have developed with them 

By starting with a single foundation cow there is not a young 
man in the cornbelt, no matter how meager his fortune, who 
cannot eventually own a herd of purebreds. Choose carefully, 
follow your plan thoroly and in the course of a few years a 
herd of superior purebreds will hawe replaced the grades. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS 


A Dying System for Children Just Beginning to Live 


and education: 





OHN SILVERShas 
J moved out ol my 
district and has 
taken half of my school 
with him, said a rural 
teacher m despair to 
the writer recently. 
“Now we have 
ipils enough left to 
rive ite 
the school or secure 


do not 


| 
rt and interest 
t 

financial support Irom 
the peopk Another 
teache r Md 


the first of Mareh when 


since 
three new families with 
hildren 
district, my 
school has large 
enough that we can 
try to do something 
gain. It will be better 
until next March any- 
way. Only we muss 
the Johnsons and Ed- 
wards who have moved 
to town so the children 


chool « moved 
inte my 


been 





however, will 
recognized as 
ary and pail 
intended to 
temporarily 
hope of curling 
all efforts t« 
permanently { 
future will be n 
some other bas 
lic recognition 
fact marks the 
ning of real prox 
umproving ru! 
cation in lowa 

In planning 
schools for 
children in th« 
it is important 
quire into the 
which have kille 
rural school. ft 
my opinion that | 
schools are dying 
natural death to wh 
there are two chi 








ean go to high school; “A little building on a little piece of 


they were such a help 
in keeping up the 
school \ third 
spoke up, 
wish I had somebody in my district in- 
terested in keeping up the school. The old 
schoolhouse is in such bad condition that it is not as good 
as the hog houses on several farms in the district. We have no 
dictionary and no supplies and no interest on the part of the 
people. When I ask for something better the people say; 
What’s the use to spend money for those things for so few kids? 
We'll have to do something different before long. We don’t 
want to pay for a dead horse.’ ”’ 

These statements by lowa rural teachers can be duplicated 
by the thousands over the country. Ask your teacher. Ask your 
County Superintendent. Such statements are surface indica- 
tions of anunderneath condition whichis grave enough to chal- 
lenge the attention of all thinking people. The rural school is 
dying. It is a serious thing when children who are just begin- 
ning to live must spend their time of preparation for living 
in a dying school. 

The obvious fact that the one-teacher rural school in lowa 
is dying has just been officially recognized by the State Legis- 
lature which has declared all rural schools to be legally dead 
when the average daily attendance drops below five. The 
legislature also recognized officially in the Smith-Evans bill 
that 40 percent or 50 percent of the 11,000 rural schools were 
too far gone to pay to try to revive them by state aid. In 
the case of those near-corpses which sit on the edge of their 
graves and make feeble motions, this new law provides that a 
hypodermic injection of state money be administered in an 
effort to preserve them for this world yet a little longer. Here 
and there in the state is an occasional flourishing one-teacher 
rural school which serves as the exception to set out more 
sharply by contrasting the dying rural schools, scattered every- 


teacher 


where. 
rhe first big point in the improvement of schools for rural 

ovs and girls in lowa 

been 


Ss how gained 


teacher teaches little children little things for a little while”. 
Pupils too few to interest the people in improving their school. It is a shame to 
confine these bright little folks, who are !ust beginning to live in a dying schoo! 


By MACY CAMPBELL 


contributing 
First, fundamental ec- 
onomic change entirel 
beyond the control 
the school teacher. Sec- 
ond, the growth of superior schools in liv 
educational centers which have throw: 
old rural school into such deep shade, educationally, as to kill i 

To discuss the economic phase first. What killed the rur 
district school? Steel farming machinery and modern far 
practice. How? 

The steel farming machinery developed since the ru 
district school was organized, enables one man to do the sam 
work in raising corn for which seven men were required fromer! 
Machinery enables one man to do the amount of work in pr- 
ducing wheat formerly done by eighteen men. Most farm work 
can now be done more cheaply and rapidly by machinery the 
by hand. For this reason the amount of machimery is increasing 
on the farms and the number of people is decreasing. |! 
driving thru an Iowa community recently, where the rw 
school is closed, I saw one man operating a tractor drawing tw 
dises, a seeder, and a harrow and accomplishing the same work 
by the aid of machinery which required four men when | we 
a boy in the rural school. This is suggestive of a future of mor 
meer {em and fewer me: on the farms. 

During the last ten year period covered by the U. 
one hundred fifty thousand people left the farms of Iowa alom 
and their places in the agricultural industry were filled by m- 
chines because it is more profitable to farm with machiner 
than with men. Thus has come te pass the prophecy of ou 
good old neighbor of boyhood days, Uncle Al Spargur, who stow 
in his orchard one summer day and pointed to the harvest field 
where his eldest son was cutting grain with a new self-binder 
and said in a towering rage, ‘“That machine will drive mor 
than half the men out of work in the harvest fields.”’ 

Modern farm practice is tending toward larger farms 20 
fewer farm homes. During the last ten year period covered by 
the U. S. census, eleven thousand five hundred farm home 

were given up in lows 
and the farm land wi 


with a little equipment where a little 


One pupil in a class 


S. Census 





i 
by legal recognition of 
the fact that the one- 


teacher rural school ts 
1 dying institution. All 
vho k ountry boys 
mM og is ind ire ile 
thew edu- 

recognize 

dying one 


school 


eauca- 
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tional in- 

terests long as they solidated Scl 
this school of t 
Jesup Hud 
school 
money grade and 3 entered higa school. 


rhis is a lively group 
er own Last 3 
n and Orange Ti 


must suller under 
handicap Such e€x- 
pe nditure ol 


added to  adjouig 
farms. The averg 
size of farms increase’ 
from 151 acres to !0- 
acres. Modern tam 
machinery has reduc 
the number of peop! 
working on farms 
the rural school ¢ 
trict, modern 
practice has 
the number of [an 
in the school 
and the rura 
has languish 
died. 

There are « 








The Eighth Grade class passing into the High School at the Orange Township Con- 

0 of young farmers passing into 
ear 51 pupils graduated from the eighth grade of the 
wnship Consolidated Senools. i 
In an equal territory served by rural schools 16 graduated from the eighth 


dred rural scl 

Black Hawk cout" 
lowa. Under the 1 
law seven would hav 
been closed this y® 


s live high 


All continued into high 








st hel 
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e mor 


ms al 
‘ red Lf 
home 
‘n low 
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| jouning 
iverag 
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to 1h 
lan 
reduct 
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as legally dead. The number of schools having an ave at- 
tendance of less than ten, and recognized by the Smith-Evans 
law as too deep in the grave to be temporarily resurrected by 
state aid were as follows: school year 1915-16, thirty-two schools 
or one-third of the entire number; school year 1916-17, thirty- 
five schools; school year 1917-18 forty-five schools, or nearly 


half of the entire number. 


number of hopelessly invalid schools for the three year period 


, to fifty-four, or more the 


Hawk county. 
The evil influence on the 


population due to tenancy will grow worse as tenancy is on the 


increase. During the last 
ten year period covered by 
the census, tenancy in- 
creased in lowa from 37 
ercent of the farm popula- 
tion to 45 percent. 

The old rural school is 
lying of economic and 
social mal - nutrition —a 
wise completely beyond 
he retéh of the district 
school or the distriet school 
teacher. 

[he second fundamental 
suse contributing to the 
lemise of the old rural 
echool is that in communi- 
ties which are alive and 

igorous educationally, 
schools have grown up 
which overtop the old rural 
school and throw it into a 
killing shade. There is 
nothing alarming in this 
situation. It is the natural 
iw of life and growth seen 

rvwhere in nature. The 

{and outgrown dies when 

tstripped by the new and 

re fit. The very branches 
hich are the crowning 

I f the young forest 

lie and fall as in the 

th of the tree they are 

topped by more vigor- 

{ more useful branch- 

pushed up above them. 

resh green leaves of 

sung corn plant wither 

as stronger, more 

able leaves are shot up 

them. The rural 

like the early 

ches of the forest tree 

nd the first leaves of the 

rm plant was once just 

right thing in the night 

Nothing could have 

rved the time better. 

Having done its work well, 

id rural sehool like 

e early branches and the 

leaves of corm dies 

iving been overtopped by 
mething better. 

\s Central West people 
ecome reconeiled to the 
evitable, few will at- 

to eall back to life 
dying rural school. 
\l Spragur regretted 
ssing of the cradle 
cutting ain. Few 
ontend today, that 


ting the old grain cradle with a 
ilarly keen blade and giving the 
\ fresh coat of varnish it could 

ule a serious contender with the 


grain binder in t 
There are still 


vhere the carefully sharpened 
n be of some service just as there are nooks and corners 


e carefully stimula 
service. However, 


sed out, displaced 


| educational changes have brought about the growth 


rural school wh 


de the old rural school. The old rural school served 


ery well, indeed, 


and women of America. 


jually well the 
ite a few of the « 


vhich the people 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


cook the 


The moving of tenants brought the 


an half of the rural schools in Black 


for the family. 


1S 


heat the living room by means of a stove or fire place and to 
Our children wi 
modern scientific heating systems to warm their homes. They 
will use fire in internal combustion engines to do the heavy 
work of the farm, and to travel swiftly on land, over sea and in 
air. In by gone days little use was made by the people of ai 
pressure except gravity pressure to create a good draught in 
the chimney. Our children will sweep the house, and evaporate 
liquids easily scorched like syrup, and operate the running 


use fire in 


water system and the heating and ventilating system and drive 


rural schools of the shifting of farm 


of variations in air pressure 

















Pollination time in a Central West corn field 


HEN Macy Campbell writes about 

WV rural schools he knows what he is writ- 

ing about. He was born in a log house 
ona farm. His father and mother were 
school teachers. He worked as a hired hand 
for four years, taught country schools four 
years, and worked his way thru the State 
Teachers’ College by teaching country school, 
piloting a boat on the Great Lakes, selling 
books, and doing carpenter work. He was 
superintendent of a town school four years, 
then went to the State University and gradu- 
ated. Not satisfied with his preparation he 
went to the State Agricultural College and 
took special work in agriculture. 

Here we find Mr. Campbell out in the corn- 
field teaching the farm boys the mystery of 
life thru the fertilization of the corn by con- 
tact of pollen with “‘silks’’. His life work 
now is preparing others for country school 
teaching. Read what he says. Campbell 
knows 

















he harvest 
nooks and 


Visiting rural schools in spite cf lowa mud 


ted one-teacher rural school can be 
for the main business of life both 
by something better. 


ich has overtopped and cast into a 


and furnished many of the most 
The new rural school 





district 
casional 


rivets and ride in comfort on pneumatic tires by making use 
Back in the past no use was made 


by the people on the farm 
of electricity. Our chi.dren 
will use electricity to light 
their homes and farm build- 
ings, to furnish ignition for 
the automobile engines— 
gasoline chore boys and 
farm tractors, to pump 
water, perform many house- 
hold duties, and converse 
with neighbors or with 
friends in distant places. 

In pioneer days, the fields 
were covered with black 
humus on which nature had 
been at work for a million 
years to prepare it for man. 
Now the clay knobs are be- 
ginning to show thru and 
our children must find a 
quick effective way by 
knowledge of the physics 
and chemistry of soil, crop 
rotation and the elements 
of various fertilizers to re- 
pair what nature created 
with such infinite patience 
When the old district schoo! 
organized, the blights and 
the smuts and the insect 
pests that follow in the 
train of civilization and 
prey upon the plants and 
animals raised by man 
had not yet arrived or de- 
veloped to any extent. Nov 
our children must under- 
stand how to combat scier- 
tifically the diseases and the 
insects that attack the 
apple orchard, the berry 
bushes, the small grain, the 
the corn, and the potatoes. 
The recent campaign against 
the barberry bush is an 
example of a scientific at- 
tempt to check smut in 
small grain. A late Govern- 
ment bulletin gives the 
treatment for six enemies 
that now commonly attack 
the potato. 

In the dead past market- 
ing Was a aaah individual 
problem. Now cooperative 
and community marketing 
to be most successful, calls 
for educated intelligent un- 
derstanding of business 
problems and methods 
Then few community pro- 
jects as ouilding hard sur- 
faced roads call for the 
keenest and most intelli- 


gent management. 

When our fathers were young civic 
duty and interest consisted largely in 
taking part in the affairs of the school 
and the township with oc- 
interest in the election of 

county officers, a governor or president. 
Our children, thru their financial interests as bond holders in 
the United States Government; thru their votes and their 
power in making public opinion in the most influential nation 
in the new world political organization; thru their business as 
producers of food in the world’s new food center, will have in 
their hands a great new financial and political power which will 
influence and control-men all around the globe. The best and 
broadest of education is needed to make the best use of these 
broad new powers and responsibilities. 


new day in which our children are “The little building, on a little piece of ground, with a little 
equipment, where a little teacher teaches little children little 


+hanges that mark the passing from 
» the new. When the old school was organizeg the 


made of fire, for instance, was to 


things for a little while,”’ 


no longer suffices to prepare our 
children to live successfully in the great near future. 
It is evident to all that the old rural (Continued on page 90 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


A Day in Canton, China 


By JAS. T. NICHOLS 


OING aboard a steamship in Hong Kong about 
GG nine-thirty one night, I was soon snoozing in a comfor- 
table berth. Having been on the move since sun-up in 
the morning, rest was sweet. Early the next morning found 
me on the deck and the sight was most interesting. We had 
traveled about ninety miles and was soon to enter the city of 
Canton. The swish of the sampans could be heard even before 
it was light, and when the ship anchored near the landing it was 
surrounded by these small boats. 

Along the bank of the river as far as the eye could see was a 
bank of sampans as close together as they could be. They were 
very small, light boats, something like four feet wide and twent 
feet long. In these live the river population of Canton, which 
has been estimated at more than a quarter of a million people. 
Each boat is the home of at least one family and they are all 
Roosevelt families too—children galore. Sometimes they al- 
most look like pigs in a pen. Often they used to tie sticks to 
the boys so if they fell overboard the stick would serve as a 
handle to pull them in. A girl wasn’t worth it. Girls are un- 
welcome anyway. 

This river population is a wonderfully interesting study. 
Children are born in these boats, grow up and die without ever 
spending a day on land. Many of the men, however, work dur- 
ing the daytime and come home to the boat at night. Each 
family often has ducks, chickens, cats and other animals. 
These are kept in baskets tied to the boats. It is said that 
these people rake the bottom of the river like you rake the gar- 
den. They eat anything and everything. The market boats 
almost continually pass among them selling their wares. Even 
the barber boats are numerous. When one dies the funeral 
boat takes the body away. Doctors call upon their patients, 
priests make their calls as on the land and nearly every boat has 
its gods. 

Hiring one of the boats, I was soon on land, and in a little 
while had walked along the Bund (river street) to the Victoria 
Hotel which was the only English hotel I saw in the city. 
Having a map of the city I spread it out on the table and marked 
the places I wanted to visit. The landlord said, ‘““Mr. you 
have a trip of about twelve miles planned.” Replying that I 
did not care if it was twenty-five miles, this man saw that he 
had an uninformed guest. A little later I discovered that the 
only way to go was to be carried in a sedan chair by the coolies 
and that put a different face upon the problem. 

But I had come all the way to Canton to see the sights and 
did not wish to go away without seeing them. Asking the land- 
lord whether or not I could trust the coolies to bring me back 
to the hotel, he declared that it was mighty risky as no one gave 
un account to anyone else in regard to such things. With his 
issistance the men with the chair were secured. There were 
three of them. As you know, a sedan chair is a chair on two 
poles and one man gets at each end and holding to each pole 
carries the chair with a man sitting in it. On a long journey 
. third man gets between the poles near the chair sales the 
three men will carry one for hours. 

Not being able to speak a word of Chinese, and they not being 
able to understand a word of English, the bargain was made 
thru the landlord. When the coolies came with the chair 1 
hesitated, asking the landlord if he had made everything plain 
to them as to just where they would go and at what places they 
would stop. He replied that he had fixed it all up with them and 
that I should getin. Still hesitating, I asked if he really thought 
I were running any great risk, he simply said he would not be 
held responsible for anything they did. Well, we started out 
and in thirty minutes I would gladly have given fifty dollars to 
have been back in the hotel, but it was too late then to think 
about it as it was impossible to make them understand any- 
thing. 

Thru the Streets of the City 

The city of Canton is practically a labyrinth of narrow 
crooked lanes only a few feet wide, and Chinamen everywhere 

at every window, in every room and shop. No one knows 
the population of the city. It would be almost as easy to upset 
a beehive on a hot summer day and take a census of the bees 
as to take a census of Canton. How the people live isa mystery. 
[f one were set down in the heart of the city alone, and ever got 
out, it would be almost an accident. He would be almost as 
helpless as tho in the Mammoth Cave without either 
guide or light. The houses and shops are generally two or 
three stories high. The narrow streets (from four to eight 
wide) are nearly filled with signs hanging everywhere. 
When two sedan chairs pass, people have to lean over or crowd 
nto shops that the feat may be accomplished without accident. 

Passing thru the butchers’ row, the ducks were quacking, 
chickens crowing, pigs squealing, and pups yowling. I saw 
fish taken from tubs and sliced alive. Dried rats hung in 
bunches. A Chinaman will eat most anything but a piece of 
beefsteak As the cow is the beast of burden they refuse to 


leet 


eat beef. While no portion of the city has a very savory s)ic!), 
you can imagine that the odor of this street cannot be described 
it must be smelled to be appreciated. The print shops wer 
br yf interesting as the type setter sits and calls the letters 
while his helpers run to and fro from one end of the office to 
the other, getting them and bringing them to him. It wa. also 
a real treat to see the silk weavers and other industrial workers 
for which the city of Canton is noted. 


Temple of the Five Hundred Gods 


According to the agreement made with the landlord, the tirs 
stop was at the Temple of Five Hundred Genii. Like all! other 
heathen temples this one was dirty and filthy. In fact, th 
writer of these lines never saw a clean, heathen temple. hey 
are always dirty and just as unclean morally as physically. 
This particular temple has the five hundred gods, some with 
great big ears supposed to hear everything; others with big eves, 
sup to see everything; others with long arms to reach 
anywhere, etc. In all these hundreds they suppose there is per- 
fection—what one lacks another makes up. One of these idols 
has children sprawling over it and here the women can be seen 
praying that they may be the mothers of boys rather than girls 

n the small court of this temple is a great bell that weighs ten 
thousand pounds and any sound from this bell forebodes calam- 
ity to the city. 

The narrow streets often have significant names such as 
“Great Peace Street,’ ‘“‘Heavenly Peace Street,” “Street of 
Benevolence and Love,’ “White Rice Street,’ “New Bean 
Lane,”’ ‘Street of Perpetual Repose.” A certain gate is called 
the “Gate of Virtue” and a street the “Street of Increasing 
Virtue,” but of course about all the virtue to be found near is 
in the names. Passing up ‘Longevity Lane”’ the next stop was 
at the ‘“Temple of Longevity.” This contains more than seven- 
ty images supposed to be disciples of Buddha. These image: 
are numbered and the sick go to the one with the numlx 
corresponding to the number of years of his age and then he 
prays for long life. There are nearly a hundred and fifty heather 
temples in Canton, and I will only mention one other, altho 
several of the most noted were visited, and that one was the 
remple of Hell. 

The Chinese undertake to show the sort of punishment on 
will receive in the next world, and this is done in their Hell 
Temples. They have a number of rooms each presided over by 
a hideous looking devil and then by means of wax figures and 
paintings show the infliction of the punishment. They believ 
in degrees of punishment. One can take an inventory of his 
own life and then pick out what he will receive in the next world 
Almost every sort of torture ever dreamed of before this war is 

ictured out in a Chinese Hell Temple; but the Kaiser wen! 
arther in reality than the Chinese imagination ever got !! 
their wildest dreams of future punishment. 

On one occasion I visited one of these temples in company 
with a gentleman who spoke Chinese fluently. In our rambling 
around in the temple we came across the chief abbot and he 
and my friend got to discussing some of the great problems o! 
this and the next world; then the abbot had a table and som 
chairs placed and insisted that we sit with him and drink som 
tea on eat some peanuts. While partaking of this feast | be- 
gan laughing. When my friend inquired as to my mirth, ! 
reminded him of the picture we made drinking tea in a Chine= 
Hell. If their fire in their infernal regions is as hot as the tea, 
it will surely come up to the standard. 


A Chinese Funeral 


Perhaps the most interesting of all the places visited wa- the 
City of the Dead. The Chinese do not bury people in cemeterie 
as in our country. They must first find a lucky place to bur 
the body and then a lucky day for the funeral. The arrang® 
ments are in the hands of the priests, and the lucky bur! 
place may be in the middle of a field or in the yard, conse 
quently there are tombs everywhere. 

To accommodate the more wealthy classes this City ©! the 
Dead has been provided. It is without the city wall and von 
sists of hundreds of little rooms, each large enough for 3 
Chinese casket. Following death the body is placed in one 0 
these rooms and as long as the relatives have money to /®) 
the rent of the room the priests delay the funeral saying thes 
cannot findalucky spot. During this time the relatives U5" 
bring food for the dead. They always bring the best they hav 
and the priests eat it, so they live on the fat of the land. 

One of the sharpest thrusts the {writer ever heard was 
when an American said to the Chinaman who brought '00 
for the dead, “John, I would think it hard for the dead re 
to eat the food you bring tohim.” Quick as a flash the 
Chinaman replied, ‘He eatee food we bringee as easy “* he 
smellee flowers you bringee.’’ One can visit the Cy of . 
Dead, that is get in, without charge, but a fee is paid before 
leaves® This is a regular fee but I was [Continued on pag’ 
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LESSON 3. 


Gaining Mileage by 
Proper Inflation 





Gaining 6,300 Miles 


By Proper Inflation 


ONG before they had delivered the mileages 

everyone expects from Goodyears, two tires 
ona heavy eight-cylinder car blew out. The car- 
owner, Mr. Ralph Booth, took them to a Goodyear 
Service Station near his office on West 27th 
Street, New York. The Service Station Dealer 
examined them, asked Mr. Booth to what pres- 
sures they had been inflated, and then proved 
that according to the inflation charts the tires 
should have carried at least fifteen pounds more 
air. Mr. Booth wasn’t quite convinced, but he 
put on two new Goodyears and kept them prop- 
erly inflated. These tires have already given 6,300 
MORE miles than the under-inflated ones and 
look good for as many more. Ask your Goodyear 
Service Station, or write to Akron, for Lesson 
3 of the Goodyear Conservation Course—telling 
how to gain mileage by proper inflation. 


| © fapteseer sep FLATION shortens by thou- 
sands of miles the life of the best of tires. 


Without proper air-support the tire walls 
have to bend and flex sharply and constantly. 


The extreme bending and flexing of side- 
walls without sufficient air-support gener- 
ates excessive heat at the flexing points. 


This heat acts on the rubber in and between 
the plies, making it lifeless and brittle. 


The plies separate on the shoulder of the 
tire, and from chafing against each other 
soon lose their strength. 


Then the inner plies, which are most quickly 
affected, are fractured—the tube is pinched 
between the rough edges of the break, and a 
blow-out follows. 


> Y o 


N certain cases, however, where the dam- 

age is not too great and the weakened 
fabric carcass has not actually broken, 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers find that 
by applying a Goodyear Reliner the tire can 
be made to deliver a thousand and more ad- 
ditional miles. 


But consistent attention to proper inflation 
would save many thousands—at no expense 
whatever. 


Find out just what pressures your tires 
should carry by asking your Goodyear Serv- 
ice Station—or by sending to Akron—for 
Lesson 3 of the Goodyear Conservation 
Course. 


tS 


— 


GOOD) YEAR 
TIRE SAVERS 
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THAT OTHER ARMY IN FRANCE 


How the Salvation Army Served the Boys at the Front 
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ALVATION Army cities of the world, the Sal 
S workers have been un- tion Army girls pitched in to 
der fire for more than help the Yankee soldiers. They 
fifty vears, so the trenches fed them, they mended their 
eren't any particular nov- clothes, they helped them with 
elty to them!”’ their mail, they entertained 
These words were uttered them, they talked with them 
by a bright-faeed, smiling about their homes, they re- 
girl in a trim khaki uniform minded them of the cause for 
nd saucy “overseas’’ cap which they were fighting; in 
s she stepped from a troop- short, they used a score f 
ship in Hoboken, New Jer- simple but most effectiy 
ey, the other day. She means of heartening the sol- 
was one of the little band of diers and maintaining a hig! 
Salvation Army workers character of morale in th 
vho went to France with units with which they labored. 
the first units of the Amer- During all their work at the 
can expe ditionary Force, front, the bravery, patience 
ollowed them right into the and spirit of self-sacrifice which 
trenches and remained there - a a |) ) 7 - ; the Salvation Army girls dis 
them, sharing their Whenthe Doughbey evepe of the cramport ip tpaU. 6.4. the Satvation played were a source of inspir- 
ps, and lightening ation to the soldiers. For this 
their burdens by a thousand acts of patient, useful service. we have the testimony of General Pershing himself. In a recent 
Of course, her language was partly figurative. Whatshe meant cablegram to Evangeline Booth, commander of the Salvation 
vas that the Salvation Army, up to the time that its war work- Army in the Uni States, the commander of the American 
ers electrified the whole world by the scope and character of | Expeditionary Forces said in part: 
e ministrations they performed for the American doughboy, “I wish to express to you my sincere appreciation and that 
id to struggle along under the weight of public indifference of all members of the American Expeditionary Forces for the 
nd often publie ridicule. Most persons saw little to commend _ splendid services rendered by the Salvation Army to the Amer- 
n the Salvation Army and its methods. The street corner ican Army in France. The outstanding features of the work of 
evangelistic meetings, the public collections of the girl with the the Salvation Army have been its disposition to push its ac- 
tambourine, the soliciting of funds for Christmas dinners for _ tivities as far as possible to the front and the trained and expe- 
the poor by means of red-garbed “Santa Clauses” on the street rienced character of its workers whose one thought was the we'll 
ners-——-these outward manifestations of Salvation Army _ being of the soldiers they came to serve. It has resulted in a 
ivors were about all the general public knew of Salvation degree of excellence and self-sacrifice in the work performed 
\rmy work, and the ordinarily prosperous man who never which has been second to none. It has endeared your organiz- 
d needed the help of the Salvation Army found what he saw __ ation and its individual men and women workers to all those 
carcely appealing. divisions and other gmits to which they have been attached 
But all that is changed. The stories of 2,000,000 American and has spread their good name to every part of the American 
doughbeys told of what the Salvation Army did for them in Expeditionary Forces. Please accept this as a personal message 
France have awakened the public to a realization that the to each one of your workers.” 
followers of General Booth constitute one of the most efficient Miss Booth asserted recently that one of the principal reasons 
nd useful organizations in the world. for the success of the Salvation Army in France was the number 
Everybody has heard how the Salvation Army lassies,disre- of women workers it sent to serve the soldiers. The doughboys, 
garding the shells that were bursting all around them, went up _ she said, required “mothering” and that is just the service the 
nto the front line trenches and served doughnuts and hot Salvation lassies provided. Neither has the Salvation Army 
ffee to the American fighters, But the distribution of dough- _ lessened its activities in behalf of the soldiers since the armistice 
was signed. The overseas 
ve Salvation Army's huts are still in operation, 
um of activities at the i ; : and reports from the other 
ront All of the Sal- : sad ; : side say that they are patron- 
ized by more soldiers now 
than while the war was going 
on. Salvation Army girls 
meet every transport which 
docks in the United States. 
They give the home-coming 
soldiers doughnuts, coffee, 
chocolates and similar wel- 
comed dainties; they supply 
them with letter paper and 
postage, stamps so that they 
can notify their families of 
the same pra their arrival, and have tele- 
vhich for half a m4 ry ; graph blanks for returning 
soldiers who wish to use t 
means of sending word ‘ 
their [Continued on page %°. 
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‘ Hx . dark Mother couldn't go to war with them b=t their clothes were mended 
ne iggzest just the same—by Salvation Army Girls 
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Passing the Buck 
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ill Dr. Lavendar 
please write? | 


Mr.W. Buck has something 
to tell him 




















Just a year ago Mr. W. Buck of Berien 
Springs, Mich., reported on two Empire 
tires which had run more than 21,000 
miles on a heavy seven-passenger Kissel 
Kar. His testimony was brought forth 

















by the famous record of 25,000 miles ob- 
tained by Dr, C, B. Lavendar of Reform 
Ala., on his Ford. 


And now Mr. Buck comes through 
with an up-to-date bulletin on the same 
tires, as follows: 

















“Empire Rubber & Tire Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


“Today I met Mr. W. Buck, about 
whose experiences with Empire 
Tires the ad was written. He in- 
forms me that the tires purchased 
in 1914 and those purchased in 
1916 are now on a Cadillac still 
doing service, while the car they 
were on is scrapped. Mr. Buck 





























cd made by sxe Em- 

nten ay * same heavy car, and 
h not only running up huge muile- 
age, but lasring through three seasons. 
As we have said Before, there is 


ri- 
in quoting such expe 
some danger in 4 y car owner can 


mendous mileage 


reputanon like this. : 
the big, high- Yet these big records do have # 


atire the hard- —a.gcance when you take into consi” 


axe Empire m 
eration that the ny * Dering to the 


Which leads us to print the follow- = average py! tremendous surplus 


a@verage 
of extra miles. 


“Eurint Rusees & Tine Co. For 30 years the Empire Rubber & 
renton, 


N. J., has 
ny of Trenton, ! 
con ike rubber good - ane 
famous 
ie “He tee never turned out 3 
ener product than the Empire tres 
and tubes of today. ie 
Come to the Empire store and 


out for yourself 
. ord-bresking 
You may not eee Sut you will get 


tour 
deal higher average Of 
pag He you ever thought possible 











is very loud in his praises of our 
line. Told me he didn’t see why 
all dealers didn’t stock Empires. 
Two of the last trips he made 
with his car were one in which 
he carried 11 passengers and the 
other in which he carried 68 
bushels of peaches. In all that 
time he had but one blowout and 
one tire ran 3 years without being 
deflated.”’ 
Very truly yours, 
A. D. BRUSH 








This looks like the low record on 
punctures as well as a high record on 
mileage. 


It stands to reason that not every Caf 
owner will have such good luck as this, 


But these figures do have their mean- 
ing when you realize that the average 
Empire in average running is delivering 
to the average owner a big surplus of 
extra miles, 














Step in and see any Empire dealer and 
find out for yourself, 








You may not get a record-breaking 
mileage on one tire, but you will get a 
great deal higher average on four tires than 
you ever thought possible. 


Tke. Em pine. Tine. Bealen- 
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Simple Accounts Tell Which Branches Pay A Profit 


By RUSSELL C. ENGBERG 


EW farmers know what part of their farm business is 
making or losing money for them. They have never 
taken the time to sit down and figure up their year’s 
business and then give it thoro analysis to find out what enter- 
prises should be enlarged and what should be discarded alto- 
gether. Too many are following the beaten path that their 
ther or nearest neighbors followed and are blindly using the 
ume metheds that they used, without stopping to consider 
hether or methods and systems of management 
re the most profitable. If they should be asked what part 
f the farm made them the most money they would probably 
pick out the enterprise that gave them the largest cash return 
such as corn, hogs, or cattle. 

It may be true that hogs or whatever it happened to be, 
bring in the largest cash return but would it be equally true 
that the greatest percentage of profit was also made on hogs? 
If the same amount of feed and labor and capital had been 
put into milch cows or baby beeves, might not a larger profit 
be made? A farmer in Marion county, Iowa was milking a 
string of cows and thought he was getting a nice cream check 
every week for his work. His son, thru the efforts of the county 
agricultural agent, started to keep a set of farm accounts and 
in addition to keeping them, started to study them. As a 
result he made a discovery 

‘Father,’ he said, ‘those cows of ours are not making us a 
cent of money 

But they 
That che 

But ther, 
a lew 


not those 


ire bringing us a good sized check every week. 
comes in mighty handy,” was the reply. 
could sell the feed that we are putting into 
more hogs and make just as much money 
besides eliminating those extra chores twice a day. We must 
change feed and make them produce more or buy better 


we 
them or teed 


ther 
cows or bot! 


The bov had 


the figures to back up his statements and 
ther was convinced. They changed the feed but the milk 
flow did not increase enough to make it profitable. So they 
fattened the cows, marketed them and now they have some 
good cows. The boy also convineed his father that tankage was 
necessary in order to produce the highest profits with hogs so 
hat addition was made 
As a result of the records that the boy kept, they were able 
to see where the leaks in their farm business were and how they 
could be stopped. ; 
In the May issue of Successful Farming, a simple method of 
keeping farm accounts was outlined. This system included 
only an inventory at the beginning and end of the year and a 
ecord of all receipts and expenditures. This system would 
enable a farmer to figure his income tax in a hurry and would 
show him whether or not his farm as a whole was making 
satisfactory return. Such a system was designed for the 
farmer who wanted to “ 
put little time and 


penses on his cattle feeding enterprise. He found that the, 
made him a nice profit. That started him to wondering bec:i.< 
he knew that his farm as a whole was not making him vy, 
much more than that so he decided to find out what his other 
enterprises were doing for him. He had a breeding herd of abo 
thirty serubby cows which he had never paid very much 
tention to but kept them largely for the purpose of picking \:; 
roughage that would otherwise have been wasted. They were 
not fed very much and the cows were always thin and a great 
many of the calves were lost. He kept a record of the debits 
and credits on this herd and found out that they were producing 
a deficit in the farm business every year. He did not want to 
eliminate the herd entirely because they were a necessary | 

in the chain of efficient farm organization. He decided to i- 
prove the quality and give them better care instead. By the 
same method he found that his system of raising fall pigs did 
not pay. So he decided to raise nothing but spring pigs. 

Under other conditions and on other farms the circumstances 
might be different. It might be found that it would pay to drop 
the breeding herd of cattle entirely or to raise a great number o/ 
fall pigs. Those are things which each farmer must find out 
himself and the only way he can check the profits and losses 
accurately is by keeping a record of all debits and credits 
each particular enterprise. 

The thought of keeping labor records and feed records 
usually very disagreeable to the farmer. It suggests complicated 
systems of bookkeeping with tiresome balancing of accoun' 
and the totalling of endless columns of figures. This does not 
need to be the case. The desired results can be obtained ver 
easily and with very little work. 

To aceurately check upon the profits or losses of any par- 
ticular enterprise, a complete record must be maintained of 
all man and horse labor, land rental, powine, harvesting and 
marketing expense and then a record of all receipts and credits 
Perhaps the farmer wanted to know whether he could bu; 
oats more cheaply than he could grow them. An oat account 
would therefore, on the debit side, include all man and horse 
labor used in preparing the seed bed, in sowing, and in harvest- 
ing. It would include seed cost, machinery cost, twine, thresh- 
ing, fertilizer, land rental, and cost of marketing. On the credit 
side would be straw and grain. The amount of grain and straw 
that was fed would have to be determined or estimated 
closely as possible. What was sold could be easily entered. 

If a record of the cost of producing pork or beef was desired, 
the procedure would be much the same. On the debit or cost 
side would be an inventory of animals on hand at the beginning 
of the year, cost of any that were purchased during the year, 
cost of all feed and pasture, estimate of labor cost, a fair rate 
of interest charge on average capital invested in hogs or cattle 
and equipment, veterinary charges, insurance and any othe: 
items that were a cos! 
to that enterprise. ‘The 
credit side would contain 





effort to keeping his 
iarm cccounts is pos- 
sible 
of accounts which would 
show him in a general 
way what his farm was 
domg for him. 

In this article we will ~ 
outline a method of de- = “3 
termining whether each 
individual enterprise 
paying or To de- 
termine this accurately, 
ih proportionate distri- 
bution of labor, feed, 
land rental, machinery 
rental and other ex- 
penses and cost items 
must be made for each 
enterprise or department 
on the farm All these ————— _ - 
considerations are neces- 
sary, in order to accur- 
tely establish the de- 
gree of profitableness of 
each separate project on 

farm 
For example, a farmer 
in Poweshi k county, 
lowa, was doing a gen- Tot 
eral farm business. He \Tot 
fed two or three carloads 
of eattle every winter. 
One winter he kept a 
reeord of all labor, feed 


yet have a set 


nicl 
mn 


Hogs on hand or bought 
trood sows 


ir 


mt of feed and pasture 
Pasture (5 acres) Rayp« 
Corn (ear 
Oats (ground 
Tankage 
Insurance 
Interest on investment (6% 
‘ost of labor at L5c per hr 
Use of hog house, 


| es] 


not 


l cost of hogs: 


Hogs sold 
sows 

Hogs on hand at end of 
Gilts 
Barrows 


year 
tie 
Manure (10 loads) 


| hog receipts 


of hogs 





COST OF HOGS 


equipment, ete 


RECEIPTS FROM HOGS 


the inventory of anim:!s 
on hand at the end of th« 
year, all animals sold, 
and an estimate of the 
value of the manure. 
The labor and feed 
records are the hardest 
part of a cost record 
But even these are 
difficult if the right kind 
of a book is kept f 
these records. In keep- 
ing a labor record, it is 
not particularly import- 
ant that the time be 
kept to the very minute 
or even to the very hour. 
For example, if estimates 
are made, it will 
human nature to over- 
estimate as often as !t 
will be to under-estimate 
and the errors will be 
compensating and the 
general average obtaine d 
will be very nearly cor- 
rect. Thus when figur- 
ing the labor for a crop 
account, every time one 
may or one horse works 
one day on that crop, 
mark like the figure 
one (1) can be made 
When the total labor 's 


Number |Wt Price Value 


WOO 


800 bu 
300 bu, 
2 ton 


400 brs 





bre 








Number (Wt 


1048 
O61 


10 
2560 
2215 


344 


20 


70 








und sore ceipts, and ex- Sample summary of a hog account 


Other items may be added if desired [Continued on page 
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MICHELIN 


full-size tubes 










MSP ae 


Actual photograph show- 
ing difference in width 
between Michelin 
Tubes and other tubes. 





Michelin Tubes being made full-sized fill the inside of 
the casing even before inflation. 


Other tubes, being,smaller in diameter than Michelins, must be stretched 
by inflation to fill the casing. The flexing of these stretched tubes 
under constant tension when inflated causes destructive heating which 
kills all the natural life and resiliency of the rubber, making it porous 
and less resistant to cuts and punctures. 


Michelin Tubes, being full-sized, are free from these disadvantages. 
Insist on Michelins—the full-sized inner tubes. 


Other tubes must be stretched by’ 


Michelin Tubes fill the casing 
inflation to fill the casing 


even before inflation 
MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, 
MILLTOWN, . NEW JERSEY 


Write for name of Michelin Dealer near you 
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| Salvage, among other problems which will 


the stock hog trade, and the disposal of 


} come to its attention. 





IMPORTANT LIVESTOCK MEET- , 
ING 


N our May issue we gave a report of | 
the meeting of representatives of 
Livestock roducers’ Associations 

which was held in Kansas City on April 
12th. As an outcome of this meeting a 
Producers’ Committee of fifteen was 
created and held its first meeting in 
Chicago on May 15th. The members of 
this committee of fifteen represent every 
branch of livestock productson and come 
from a wide range of territory. As a 
matter of fact, the committee as a whole 
is probably the most thoro and far reaeh- 
ing representation that the livestock in- 
dustry has ever had in one body of men. 

The creation of this committee is a 
step in an attempt to solve some of the 
problems which have affected the live- 
stock industry. Its consideration will not 
end with problems affecting only the 
producer, but will include all interested 
parties, such as the packers, commission 
firms and stockyard interests, carriers, 
distributors, and consumers. 

After organization the committee care- 
fully eonstianed the problems which would 
come within its scope, and on which there 
may be a need for closer cooperation be- 
tween all interests concerned. One of 
the central ideas seemed to be that of 
getting together with other committees 
and working out plans, the purport and 
intent of which should be if possible to 
take up any undue slack in the livestock 
industry from the time production begins 
until the product mod ow the ultimate 
consumer. The committee felt that all 
parties concerned in the handling of live- 
stock products should have a reasonable 
profit, but that the industry should be 
placed on a more firm and regular basis 
than has existed heretofore. Excessive 
fluctuation from day to day or week to 
week was deplored altho it was admitted 
that periodic fluctuation covering long 
periods of time was perfectly logical, con- 
sidering general financial and businesss 
pressure. i 

On the day following the first meeting 
of the Producers’ Committee of fifteen, 
representatives of the packers met with 
them on invitation. The matter of violent 
fluctuation of livestock prices was one of 
the problems given first consideration. 

Following the discussion of some of the 
problems in a rather general way the pro-| 
ducers and packers, separately, each ap | 
pointed, three parallel committees. One| 
committee is to be known as an Executive 
Committee, and its business wil be to 
consider the larger problems and those 
not covered by other specific committees. 
4 second committee on distribution will 
consider particularly the problems per-| 
taining to that phase of the industry. A| 
ulvertising was ap- 
to carrying out such 
been made or may 

ong that line. These three com- 

have meetings in the near 
and will report their findings to the 
at its next meeting 
held some time in 
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According to Mr~Carmichael, Secretary 
of the Producers’ Committee of fifteen, 
“The spirit of generosity and whole- 
souled cooperation which prevailed thru- 
out the conference, seems indicative of a 
true cooperation to the end that there 
may be a more thoro, satisfactory, and 
proper adjustment of many of the problems 
over which there has been considerable 
controversy. Naturally, in this confer- 
ence which was the opening conference 
between the committee of fifteen and the 
packers, each side stated the conditions 
as it saw them. Likewise, each faction 
admitted that in order to get anywhere 
we would have to meet with open minds, 
carefully scrutinize one another's problems 
and methods, and inaugurate such systems 
or changes which would be beneficial to the 
industry as a whole.” 

Whether or not the good results hoped 
for from this attempt to work out co- 
operatively the vilene connected with 
the livestock industry as a whole will be 
attained, depends entirely upon the spirit 
in which the — enter into the dealings 
with each other. If there is any disposi- 
tion on either side to deal in other than a 
straight-forward and above board manner 
the whole attempt at cooperation will 
come to maught. On the other hand, the 
problems of the livestock producer and 
the interests which handle the livestock 
after it leaves the farm are in such a way 
related that they cannot be made entirely 
separate. This being the case, it would 
seem that some committee or body which 
is so constituted as to represent all phases 
of the livestock industry, would be the 
logical means of working out the problems 
which are of interest to all of those, who 
in any way handle or deal with livestock. 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMING 

It is rarely desirable to induce the 
division of bees to a greater extent than 
would result from natural swarming, but 
by following the artificial method of divi- 
sion, the work can be done at a time to 
suit the beekeeper instead of waiting for 
the bees to come out of their own will. 

The method known as “shook’’ swarm- 
ing is followed universally as nearer a 
proaching the natural way, and should 
practiced when the bees begin to show 
signs of swarming or at a period of the 
year when they may be e ‘ted to swarm. 
Shake most of the bees from the frames 
into a new hive, being sure to get the 
queen, then place this new hive on the old 
stand and remove the old hive to a new 
location. It will be well to remove a 
frame containing brood from the old to 
the new hive, in order that the bees 
may be prevented from leaving. The 
empty frame in the new hive should have 
strips of comb foundation. 

A shook swarm is not likely to swarm 
again unless the work is done prematurely, 
but such a swarm will go to work at 
once producing surplus honey. A super 
should be placed on top, and often the 


June ; 


there are no combs below to work. 

Where the object is to discoursg, 
swarming altogether as is usually pricticeg 
in the production of comb honey, the old 
colony may be united wich this new swarg 
after the brood in the combs has 4) 
hatched. The usual method to accoinplish 
this is to smoke both colonies, and afte 
placing a queen trap at the entrance jj 
the hive to catch the young queens tha; 
may have hatched, to shake all the bey 
from the old hive down in front of th 
new swarm. This should be done aboy 
20 or 21 days after dividing. 

Where two or three swarms are shakey 
within a few days, the old colonies may 
be united, two together where they hay. 
been weakened too much. 

It is frequently desirable to divide , 
colony as near equally as possible, anj 
in that case the brood should also ip 
divided between the old and the new 
swarm, and more bees left in the old one 

Often swarms are not profitable, and 
some means should be used to preven} 
late swarms, which are often too weak to 
survive. This may be accomplished by 
going thru the hive every ten days and 
cutting out the queen cells, by giving 
more space inside the hive, removing sw. 
— honey promptly, and by keeping the 

ives in a cool, shady place. If a colony 
seems to have an unusual amount of w- 
hatched brood, give a few frames of it to 
a weaker colony.—H. F. G. 


HOME COMFORTS 

Tho it is a worthy ambition to produce 
good crops of grain and excellent stock, 
that is not the whole sum of life. We de 
these things because they help us to sur- 
round ourselves with the things that make 
life more worth living. The man who 
lives only to put money in the bank ha: 
missed the best part of life. He is a slave 
as surely as if he wore the fetters of ser- 
vitude. The finest ideal of a farm home 
is a place where comfort and enjoyment 
hold sway. This comfort is to be had in 
past for the ex of farm products. 

usic in the home adds to the attractive 
ness of it. If talent allows the variow 
musical instruments can be used; and a 
home orchestra is something to be proud 
of. It is a magnet for our own and others’ 
children. If no talent for music exists, 
but the love of music is strong, the phono 
graph is not to be overlooked. This 
instrument plays and sings when we call 
upon it. We can have the exact reproduc 
tion of great living singersat our command 
Many an evening is made short by the 
concert our phonograph allows. The old 
lantation so: o a Collins 
foster, dear to the heart of many music 
Jovers, are ours at will. The new operas 
can be given in part. The old hymns, 
sung by famous quartettes, make the 
house quiver with melody. Tho we hare 
little musical talent, we profit by the 
talent of the masters of song. Develop 
what talent you have, but if there is none 
do not live musicless. The real home is 
made up of the things we gather around 
us, and our comfort is enhanced by the 
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Farm Tires 


EFORE the year goes any 

further, it will pay you men 
in the business of farming to look 
into what Goodrich Tires offer 
you above all others in cost, and 
service suited to the farm. 


. They could not better meet your 
special need in tires were they 
designed solely for farm usage. 
Their burly, broad-shouldered 
bodies measure up to full farm- 
day work. Their extra thick, 
extra wide SAFETY TREAD is 
the answer to the unpaved road. 


The extra wide tread lays more 
tough rubber, and more safety- 
the clutch of Goodrich interlock- 
ing safety bars—on the road. 


al We 4 . a 7 . ; . 
a life of old tires by es Goodrich’s fortified sidewall is 
ducts | using Goodrich— = = your defense when riding ruts. 
achive } ‘ 
arin Puncture Plugs b 3 4 When you get a high-power car, 
proal Plastic Bp lis remember Goodrich Silvertown 
exist Patches S = § Cord Tires add to its power. 
»Hone- Z— S 
This Tape = = 
re cal Cue E : And remember always that, 
‘odue- — . ° 
_— — pneumatic or truck tires, a farm 
y te and all Goodrich’s = on a Goodrich basis saves money 

ne on . . * * . . . 
jollins yj “Senious repairing /@ in its tires. 
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SOYBEANS IN THE ROTATION 
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as corn and deeper than the small grains; 
it, therefore, fits into the rotation well as 
a means of distributing the demands upon 
o- different depths of soil in the field. 

s a legume, it adds much nitrogen to the 
especially if inoculated. Personally, 
I would rather have soybean hay than 
any other except alfalfa. It will siand 
more grief from the weather man than any 
other including alfalfa. 
I cut soybean hay and turned it so much 
it would have been at the barn finally, 
had I turned ic that way each time. The 
“gritty” but at 
devoured the stuff, all 
and seemed to 
crop, the soybean 
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WHEN CORN IS TOO THICK 

\ farmer said to me recently: ~The 
| best corn I ever raised came froma stand 
so thin that I seriously contemplated plow- 
ing up. At picking time, however, 
stalk bore or two ears. The 
per acre was over 80 bushels.’ 
safe practice, 
every stand simply because it 

\t the same time, too heavy a 
very apt to result in a heavy | 
and a small yield of corn 
tly multiplying the yield 
greatly diminished. Over 
been the writer’s experience 
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Worm in Corn 


Some of the corn root worms will ha 
maturity by the latter part of June 
presents a dwarfed appearance thrux 

The only remedy is rotation of « 


son 
to me as tho the promise for a lary 
was good. 

For some reason that I nev 
the ne ighbor had planted this p 
field so that each hill had ion 
stalks. Imagine my surpris« 
picking time to note that he | 
less than thirty bushels per acr 
stalks were entirely without ears 
produced nubbins; there wer 
that had large ears. The exp! 
later became clear to me; he had : 
fodder that there was not eno 
stance to make the ears. It wil 
prove so with corn that is 
the hill —E. V. L 
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A FARM LABOR PROBLEM 


Practically every county agent's 
in the cornbelt could place fro 
fifteen men on farms right now. | 
are offering $50 and $55 a month f 





men and $60 and $65 for married 
We have heard of instances wh: 


}a month the year around is being 
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exceptionally good men. Farmer: 
willing to pay anything within r 


| cause good help is scarce. 
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There are ple nty of discharged 
| looking f or W sk In the cities, th 
| ta be plenty of men for every j 
ally, when men are put 
farmer who wants help 
hitch in the proceedings and 
does not get the job. 

There are several reasons why 
In the first pl n 
not had farm experience and mos 
want experienced help. Others 
that after their experience in | 
or navy, they are cut out for w! 
bigger things.”” They may 
had a touch of city life and have 
so well that they have resolved | 
will never go back to the farm 

This is a problem that the fart 
study out and learn how mec! 
biggest reason probably, why the 
diers will choose toseek employme! 
city, is that city life is a little gaver »t¢ 
more pleasant and they think it ofers 
greater opportunities. ‘The probien 
the farmer then is to make farm lif 
as attractive and pleasant as city 
to show the men the opportunities 
are on the farm and to help then 
started on a farming proposition « 
own. 

I was in the service myself ior ei¢ 
months, an can speak from the standpoi®' 
of a discharged soldier.—R. E. 

A desk and atypewriterare goo 
for the farm home. Your letter 
dress will be more legible and wih 
write for information or fer prices, ¥°% 
will get a more prompt reply 
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How They Praise 





‘ They Compare the New Light Weight Car 
to High Polwered. High Priced Automobiles 





Essex Performance 


Essex performance is now talked of so 
generally among motorists that you 
should know what they are saying. 


Hundreds of thousands have seen the 
Essex. 


They have admired its costly car 
appearance. 


They speak of its completeness in 
appointment and how it differs from 
other light weight, moderate priced cars. 

But they grow enthusiastic over Essex 
performance. A car at its price and of 
its weight was never expected to possess 
such hill climbing and acceleration 
capacity. The standard itsets has been 
known only in the large high priced field. 


And in speed and easy riding qualities 
it also matches the cars which sell at 
two and three times its price. 


You hear on every side how steadily 
it holds the road at speeds difficult to 





maintain even with some larger cars. 
And as for ease of riding there seems no 
standard known to motor cars that the 
Essex does not surpass. 


Remember these are not our claims. 
They are the frank and voluntary praise 
of tens of thousands. You can find 
Essex friends wherever you go. 


We advertise merely to induce you to 
ask about Essex and to arrange to take 
an early ride in it. You will surely be- 
come one of its friends. Perhaps you 
will want to own an Essex, and if that 
is so the sooner you learn to know it the 
better. 

Sales already are far in excess of pro- 


duction. 
If you delay you might have to wait 
a long time to get your car. 


The price is $1395 for a five-passenger 
model at Detroit. 
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TO PREVENT SCORED CYLINDERS 
»yhaveasm.oth running engine with 

lots of power and economical in fuel 
consumption It is necessary that the 


| 
! 
| 


| be used as 





cylinders have a mirror finish; that is, they 
must be polished and burnished by the 
piston rings until they cquire a surface 
sumilar trench murror. An expert 
tractor perator will keep his engine in 
this ition but requires a lot of ex- 
peri > know just what to do and for 
those have have recently purchased a 
tractor the following may be of help. 

A proper! fitting and well designed 
piston made of a suitable grate of material, 
together with correct piston rings, all 
running together in smooth, close- 
grained linder with sufficient lubricant | 
will ! me acquire a high polish 
and long as these conditions are main- 
t * life of the cylinders is unknown; 
it w rtainly run into many years of 
servik \llow the cylinder to become dry 
and unmediately a grinding action sets 
up, wear starts and soon ‘“‘cutting’”’ com- 
mences ind the evlinds rs become scored. 
This same thing will happen if spots on 
the cylinder get dry, r if, thru any 
cause, the pressure on the piston rings be- 
comes high enough to squeeze out the oil 
film. Anything chat interferes with per- 
fect lubrication is bound to cause a de- 


terioration of the cylinder. Ic is possible, 
however, fora perfectly lubricated cylinder 
to become badly cut and this will happen 


if any grit gets on the sliding suriaces. 
There are many ways in which grit gets 
on che cylinder walls; sand and scale work 


off the engine frame casting even if the 
casting Was well cleaned; particles of 
carbon are frequently very hard and are 
known as graphitic carbon and many 
eylinder oils when burnt leave an ash 
which mixes with the unburnt oil and 
forms a regular grinding compound. In 


addition to this there is the grit and dust 
drawn thru the carbureter and this is 
st prolific causes of tr 


ne of the 1 yuble. 








Familiar seenes on farms where motor power has been tried 


| piston rings 
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If these sources of wear could be elimi- | 
rated and perfect bubrieation assured, 
then there is no reason why the cylinders 
should ever wear out; properly lubricated 
journals have run in cast-iron bearings for 
over seventeen years without perceptible , 
wear. 

With a tractor under plowing condi- 
tions, these various causes of trouble are 
present and so the best we can do is to 
neutralize their action as much as is pos- 





sible and the life of the engine will be ex- | 
tended in direct pr yportion as the de- | 

- i 
stroying effects are reduced. | 


Run your tractor on an efficiency basis 

making a schedule of the troubles to 
protected against and the method to 
a protection. For the piston, 
mings and eyliaders it will be about as 
Iollows: 


by 
be 


(a) Sand and scale from cylinder cast- 
ing working into cylinder. 

b) Graphitic carbon getting into cylin- 
der walls. 
Teo hegh pressure between piston 
rings and cylinder walls. 

(qd) Dust and grit from the air being 
drawn thru carbureter into cylinder. 

e) Insufficient lubrication. 

(f{) Unsuitable oil. 


ic 


These are the principal causes of cylin- 
der wear and are everyday occurrences. 
They do not take into consideration ac- 
cidental causes, like broken piston rings, 
cracked pistons, shifting wrist pins, etc. 
which are not covered m this short dis- 
cussion. Now take the above list of trouble 
causes one by one and prepare another 
list giving the method to be adopted to 
eliminate or reduce each cause as (ollows: 

Methods to Reduce Troubles 

(a) Frequently drain all the dirty oil 
out of the reservoir and replace with a 
full supply of fresh oil. It is possible to 
filter the dirty oil with ordinary filter 
paper and mix it with the new in the 
proportion of 25 percent filtered oil to 
75 percent new unless the engine is burn- 
ing kerosene. The oil from a kerosene 
burning engine is very liable to be “eut”’ 
by the kerosene which leaks past the 
and thus loses much of its 
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lubricating qualities. It whould 
used for the engine again but can 
on lower grade machinery. 






b) Remove earbon frequentl) 
as soon as the least carbon kro 
discernible and preferably once el 
the tractor is used regularly. ‘| ™ 
way to remove carbon is to th 
cylinder head off and scrape he. 
cause this does a 100 percent | 
causes the cylind 1 walls to be * 
at the same time. 

U Ii the slot in the piston 1 
large enough it will close ap wl 
ind cause the ring to bind thu 
the oil film. If too large it 
pression to escape and also 
cylinder to ‘“‘pump oil. The rig 
should: be maintained. Carbon | 
forms under the piston rings 
them to wedge out or “jam 


one of the gmost frequent caus: 
inder cutting or scoring. \. 
score marks begin to show in th 
remove the piston immediat 

if the piston rings are all O. K., 
carbon and a nice sli-ling fit in t 

rings grooves. 

(d) Arrange for the carburete: 
pipe to extend six or eight feet 
ground level and thus take the : \ 
it is fairly clean, for the dust raise 
the tractor does not often reach aly 
five feet and certainly the heavier 
more gritty particles do not go higher t! 
that. If this arrangement is not conv 
ient, then install one of the recom: 
types of dust collectors. 

(e) Make a practice of checking 
the oil level the first thing in the morning 
and again at noon before the second run 

(f) Use oil prepared by reputable mani- 
facturers or else get the tractor man 
facturer to give you a list of 
suitable for your tractor. 

By following this schedule a great many 
of your tractor troubles will disappear and 
in addition to the elimination of trouble 
you will be rewarded by the maximum 
power of the engine being available at any 
time you need it and this alone during 
heavy plowing is well worth the trouble 
you have taken.—G. P. P. 


the oils 











all the heavy summer work the tractor finds a place. 
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Rigid Inspection 
Insures Dependability 


FTER all the severe 

tests, such as those 
that show Champion 
spark plugs to be 100% 
leak-proof and 100% in 
durability— 

Then comes the rigid 
final inspection! 

Long trained experts 
xo over the plugs to make 
sure that every detail is 
right, and that there are 
no imperfections. 

This care and _ thor- 

ghness, coupled with 

No. 3450 Champion 
insulator and our pat- 
ted asbestos gasket 


construction, are respon- 
sible for the better per- 
formance of Champion 
spark plugs, and their 
greater resisting power to 
temperature changes and 
to shock and vibration. 

Look for the name 
“Champion” on the In- 
sulator and the world 
trade-mark on the box. 
This is your safe way to 
avoid substitutes. 

There is a Champion 
Spark Plug for every type 
of motor car, motor truck, 
tractor, motorcycle and 
stationary engine. 
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_—— 
Spark Plugs 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio Champion x 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario ; Ald, Price 90¢ 
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TUNING UP A MOWER 

It is difficult to imagine anything more 
aggravating than trying to operate a 
mower which refuses to mow. With ma- 
chines at present-day prices not all of us 
can afford to replace the old mower with 
a new one, and for this reason we are 
forced to do the next best thing—repair 
the old one. 

Experience teaches us thai nine-tenths 

all mower trouble can be traced to dull 
sections, loose guards, worn guard plates, 
knife head, wearing plates, and pitman 


connec tions. 


Removing the old sections from sickle | 


bar and replacing with new ones is child's 
play. The easiest and quickest way to 
remove old sections is to place the sickle 
bar on the edge of an anvil, with sections 
pointing down, hold firmly and hit the 
back of the section a smart blow with a 
heavy hammer. This is much quicker 
than the cold chisel method as one blow 
with the hammer will cause the section 
o eat both rivets. After all sections 
are removed it is well to examine the bar 
to see if it is straight; if not, a few taps 
with the hammer will put it in shape. 
Turn the bar over and put new sections 
on what was bottom side; this gives prac- 
ically a new bar. To insure a perfec: 
job it is best to use a rivet set when re- 
placing sections as the use of a set elimi- 


nates the bending of rivets. 

Now for the guards. After they have | 
been removed from the cutter-bar, place | 
them in the vise and drive out the guard | 
plate rivet with a punch—a three-six- 
teenths drive pin punch is a good one for | 
this. Put the new plate in place in the} 
guard, insert rivet, slip the guard over| 
the flange of a piece of railroad rail or 
I-beam tron, and rivet with a light ham- 
ner. Rivet uncil the plate fits down per- 
fectly smooth and you know it is there to 
tay If the head of che rivet is not 

oth wich the top of the plate it wil 

suse trouble and must be removed; we 

n do this with a small, sh irpec Id chise a 

Badly worn wearing plates, knife heads 
and pitman irons shouid be replaced with 
new nes. 

Many times a worn pitman boxing can 
be coaxed to give much more service if it 
s shimmed with a piece of thin copper, 
brass, or sheet iron. We cut this material 

» the shim wil be the same length as the 
boxing and long enough so that the edges 
barely meet when tightly fitted around the 
erank pin. Put the boxing in place over 
the shim. 

Ii the boxing is of the babbii-lined type 
it is not a very difficult matter to melt 
out the old metal and rebabbit to fit, but 
are should be used to insure a good job. 
Remember that babbit will not stick to a 
lirty surface, and that a piece of rosin the 
ize of a fat pea, when added to the molten | 
etal, helps to eliminate dross and air | 

les. Do not let the hot babbit come in | 
ontact with moisture, or it will explode. | 

Keep Guards Tight 

When guards show a marked tendency 

vork loose it is a good idea to replace 
the bolts wich new ones, and boits ficted 

ith square nuts are the most practical. 

Bearded or serrated sections give 
splendid satisfaction when used in mowing 
alfalfa and other clovers, but they are a 
yurce of bother when used in fine- 
temmed grasses. The greatest advantage | 
bout them is the fact thai they are prac- 

illy self-sharpeaing, and as they are 
ighly tempered they wili outlast the 
rdinary section, but a stick will play 
avoe wich them in short order. 

Many of us make a sad misiake when 
uuving machinery by not taking into con- 
ideration the matter of repairs. Person- 
illv. I would not give a dollar for a mower 


waste caused by lack of machinery than 


| well harrowed and smoothed down, and 
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or binder for which I could not get re- 
pairs within a day’s time. The best 
machine ever built will eventually require 
repairs, and when that day comes it will 
need them badly. Who ever heard of a 
mower or binder obliging enough to wait 
until the end of the last round before 
breaking down? 

A neighbor of ours happened to buy 
an off-brand mowing machine, and one 
day it broke down. He sent for a new 
bevel-gear and borrowed a neighbor's 
machine to use until he got the new part. 
In about three weeks he received a bevel- 
peer. but it would not fit his machine, and 
1e was unable to get one that would. The 
machine sat in the corner of his field, use- 
less, until he sold it to a junk man for 
| about a tenth of what it cost him.—R. A. 


GOOD IMPLEMENTS NECESSARY 

The value of good implements on the 
farm can hardly be exaggerated, and the 
man, even with comparatively small 
acreage, who must depend upon his 
|neighbors’ machinery for the planting, 
cultivation and harvesting of his crops 
is certain to lose money. Even at their 
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of forty bushels to the acre, my neig 
would have gotten from a full crop. }, 
lost at least one-fifth, or eight bushel 
to the acre, one hundred and twent 
bushels in all. Hence it is plain to see 
he lost enough, not counting the fodder 
and the extra time and worry, to 
paid for’a corn planter twice over. 

This is a common instance that is < 
eated many times in every commu 
I have seen corn planted in clods for | 
of a good harrow or disc; oats sowed | 
hand, for want of a drill; manure lie and 
leach away for want of a spreader 
stand and become woody, for want 
mowing machine; wheat shatter out 
want of a hinder at the proper time. 
amost countless instances that could 
this page, all showing how truly the proper 
machine pays for itself in a single oper 
tion, because it is ready for use 
there is a need for it. 

Now, with the beginning of the s« 
isa good time to take aninventory oi 
tools we need, to recall the instances 
where we have lost because’we did w ith- 
out them, and to make such arrangement 
that the coming season will see no w 








In the workshop of Taylor Fouts, a farmer of Carroll county, Indiana. During the wint: 
nd on rainy days, the machinery is put in repair so there are no delays when the sprit 
nd summer rush is on 


present prices, they are cheap when one 
takes into consideration the high prices of 
crops they help to make. 

I know of no better example of the 


is furnished by a neighbor of mine. Last 
year he had a very complete set of imple- 
ments with the single exception of a corn 
planter. He had only about forty acres 
in crops, so figured he could get along 
without the planter, especially as his 
brother-in-law had a good one. He made 
arrangement to get first call on it. He 
counted on putting in twenty acres of 
corn. His ground was all plowed deep, 


altho it was late on account of rains 
hampering him, yet it was in good time. 
His brother-in-law was almost thru plant- 
ing his main corn crop, so he got the 
planter. Things worked fine the first day, 
and he planted five or six acres of corn. 
Then came up a rain, and it rained for 
a week. He had to harrow the remaining 
fifteen acres again, and before he was 
quite done, his brother-in-law came after 
the planter to finish a field he was goin 
to put in. Then a neighbor called up oa 
asked for the planter for a couple of days, 
promising faithfully to return it promptly. 
By the time my neighbor was ready to 
use the planter again it was not available, 
and he had to get an old planter from a 
fellow in town, for he didn’t dare wait a 
day longer. 

He got in his fifteen acres all right, but 
the old planter skipped hills and dumped 
others full, so that he spent as much time 
tinkering with the machine as he did 
planting. When his corn came up there 
was at least one hill in five missed. 





Figuring even the conservative average 


effort and no wasted crops because of the 
lack of the right sort of implement: 
A. C.P. 

THE MACHINE BOLT 

I have gradually found that the mac! 
or square headed bolt has a bigger place 0! 
the hom than I ever recat 5 had. |! 
haye always bought bolts just as other 
farmers did and the dealer sold me the 
round headed carriage bolt. Now | get 
the machine bolt if it is possible. 

The reason is that a machine or square- 
headed bolt can be unscrewed when it gets 
rusty or stuck. A wrench on either end 
will give one a hold that will bring the nut 
off if possible. And besides that, the 
chance to tighten such a bolt is better 
when putting it onto any work you ! 
be doing. 

It might be handy to know that 
it is impossible to buy a bolt or find 0! 
that is of the machine bolt style, that one 
can soon pound a square onto a round 
head with a hammer and anvil and makt 
the bolt not only hold better in the wood 
but make it possible to get a hold on ! 
with a wrench when it needs to be taken 
off or when it needs to be tightened — 
Bk. R., Ohio. 


‘ 


When the spring hanger of a cantilever 
spring breaks, the car is difficult to stee! 
in fact, it will not keep the road ull. 
When this happens on the road an « 
gency repair is possible. Place the ling 
jack under the forward end of the spring 
and raise the part so that it caa be wire 
against the frame. This will hold if the 
car is driven slowly.—S. C. 
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When Your Springs Break 


The Replacement Spring 


There is a VULCAN Spring “In Every Town 
for Every Car” no matter where the need 
for a replacement spring may occur. S 
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Every Motorist will need a 
VULCAN Replacement Spring 


sooner or later. 


Over 6,000,000 springs break each year, 
which have to be replaced. A spring may break 
on your car the very next trip you a When 


this need occurs, then you should decide to put on 


VULCAN 


This decision will mean elimination of delay necessitated 

by sending to the factory. There is a VULCAN dealer near 

who has a VULCAN spring an exact duplicate in design, weight 

and size to replace the one broken. It also insures the very best 

springs under your car. 

VULCAN Springs are made of uniform quality steel, extremely fine in grain. 

Every spring is carefully tempered in oil under the most modern manufacturing 

methods. Each VULCAN is a perfect spring that will withstand severe strains 
and perform genuinely satisfactory service. 


There are Over 7,000 Dealers 


throughout the United States who carry complete assorted stocks and will 
give intelligent and efficient installation service. We also maintain seven direct 
factory branches with spring experts in charge. These places are identified by the 
VULCAN Service Sign. 

Look for the VULCAN Service Sign 


It is your proof of Spring Satisfaction. 


If you are not acquainted with the VULCAN dealer in your territory, send us the 
coupon below, and we will furnish his name along with some interesting facts 
relative to the springs that should be under your car. Mail the coupon at once. 


Jenkins VULCAN Spring Co. 


Factory 
Richmond, 
volcan eee Direct Factory Branches JENKINS VULCAN SPRING CO 
bears ‘hie etal Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis, Minn, FEB cern ~ ~ += lll 
be sure ° ; emen terested : 
mt ba = Dallas, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. who is the nearest VULCAN Dealer 
chase is @ genuine 
VULCAN by look- 
‘ng for this name 
blate 
Demand 
VULCAN 
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CLEAN THRESHING DEMANDED 
We all remember the days of the horse- 
power thresher. It visited the farm some- 
time in the fall and was the event of the 
vear. We can recall, too, the rivalry of 
the machine hands who fed the grain into 
he cylinder, as to which of them could 
it the most grain thru the separator in a 
ven time. Frequently wagers were made 
the outeome of the test and the time 
pt by some man with a watch. As 
ns ol musement it helped to be- 
f a long job of thresh- 
it outside of that it was a distinct 

he not what it would be today. 

demand jor clean threshing voiced 

r should be continued. Annually 

is of bushels of grain are sent 
to the straw because over-zealous 
hers put it thru. Often the thresher- 
n, in his desire for a big day’s run, 
ust as much to blame He motions 
for pitchers to work faster and the engineer 
hits up” the power till it is mmpossible 
or the grain to be separated from the 


‘ wv tedium 


traw. 
The “green straw stack”’ is not always, 
owever, the fault of the thresherman. 
Some impatient farmers are in a hurry to 
be done and encourage the pitchers to 
put it thru.”’ It is a custom kept over 
from the days of cheap grain, and educa- 
tion as to losses by over-crowding a ma- 
chine will be the only means to stop it. 
The year the war started the crop of 
wheat was immense in Kansas. The price 
was 60 cents per bushel at threshing time. 
There was no incentive to save, it seemed, 
at that time No one could foresee the 
future and the dire need for the thousands 
of bushels of beautiful wheat which went 
nto straw stacks. Then came the warning 
stir in economic quarters and the con- 
sequent rapid rise in grain values. Those 
straw stacks were in some cases put thru 
he machine again with splendid profit for 
he work. This 
hows how 


n. When the machine starts the rounds, 
every man anxiously waits histurn. Ofter 
some farmer objects to threshing wet or 
tough grain and is told he must thresh or 
be i by. 

} year, in spite of the inspection to 
insure clean thveshing, there was some 
bad work done. A light rain stopped the 
work un the shocks in my section and the 
chresher:nan, a hurrying individuai, start- 
ed in on stacks just well in the sweat. 
The work took all the power of the engine 
but there was no let up in the feeding. 
Lots of grain went over. 

This year the inspection of threshin 
machines may be removed. There wil 
be more than the 
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nail or thin wire, but experience has tau: 
us that the only efficient way to clean 
such is to remove the bearings ; (| 
wash both boxes and shafts with keros: 
Otherwise it is impossible to remove 
dust and dirt that accumulate there. 
Another thing that has given us 
siderable trouble is the canvas. | 
quently, slats become loose and the ca: 
torn along the edges. By keeping mat: 
for slats at hand, we can soon remedy ' 
trouble, and also the torn canvas, w 
we keep some pieces of old canvas 
similar material at hand with whic 
mend it. In this way the cutting wi 
be delayed beyond a few minutes at 








usual hurry to 
thresh in Y - to 
market our Wheat. 
The first tS thresh 





will he sure of a 
lsale. Later the'ter- 
| mit 1 narkets wiil 
ibe ecrowded and 
| grain may have to 
| ” held. 

ro wsure clean 
threshiog an im- 
creased price per 
month should be 
allowed, this to be 
sufficient to cover cost of storage and 
shrink. This regulation will prevent 
lots of slovenly threshing, for farmers will 
then stack and allow grain to go thru the 
sweat before threshmg.—D. M. H.., 
Kansas. 

GET THE BINDER IN SHAPE 

No farmer will dispute the fact that it 
is better to have the binder in shape to 
do good work before the grain is ripe, 
than to spend a day or two getting it in 
shape after grain is ready to cut. We like 
to wheel the binder out of the shed a few 
weeks previous to the date we expect to 
use it, go over it in detail and see that 
eve rything i is in proper shape. When this 
is done and new parts are found to be 
necessary, we have a chance to get them 
from our dealer, or if he chances to not 
have them on hand, he will still have 





ample time to secure them from the manu- 





wasteful we i 
America have 
een Kvents 
ince then have 
nade im poss ble 
uc h waste is 


iis, but strict 


nands that 
irther reform 
threshing 


ethods shall 
ake place 

The LpacieLy 
fa certain size 
| Separator is 

proxi at 

owl I 

cap 

eans loss t 

weiarme! I 
} resher! man stack too often 
now ti , and 
e ca prever 

ch of the 

erfeeding If the farmer really knew 
hat tl loss was on | irry-up job he 


vuuld not urge the hands, but hold them 


teadv gait Every time she chugs”’ 
ed nbreshberman, some grain goes 
Keep the man with an over-plus 

| ‘ iw ror tie bundle pitehi v 


nim keep the pace We cant T 


is kind of threshing 
the ondition of the grain 
reshed must be considered. If 


I h from the field. which has become j 

mmo! wractice, the tendency is to 
egin when the shocks are still very damp 
w or often wet in the centers from 








The mid-afternoon breathing spell. It freshens both man and tean 


most, while if left alone, the break 
cause more damaged parts and eventu 

a halt in the harvesting operations. But 
when the canvas is so badly damaged t! 
you can not make a satisfactory job of 
the repairing, we find it to be mon 
profitable to purchase a new one. T'! 

is such a thing as shifting being the « 

of loss in profics. Broken slats and 
canvas catch grain and carry it arou 
and we can noét figure this in any other 

way than total loss. 

We find it pays to keep a number 
slats on hand to repair the reel which 
gives troubie, especially in lodged g: 
Several times, we have been halted du 
fine harvesting weather by chen 
slats. By keeping them in readiness, 
eliminate this trouble. 

Another thing that frequently gives us 
trouble is the drive chains. It pays 
keep a supply of links on hand at 

times. A far 
er was finishing 








_.. 





On the left a well made stack with good bulge and well stand bundles 
| 


amen me that is sure to “wet in” am 


facturer before the grain is ready to cut. 
When we take the binder from the shed, 
we pour oil in every cup or oil hole. This 
early oiling loosens any rust that may 
have accumulated in the bearings, and we 
can also determine if any of the oil holes 
re clogged. This we find to be one of 
the worst things the binder has to en- 
dure—the failure of too many, to unstop 
clogged oil holes. I am positive that if 
statistics could be had on this subject 
alone, it could be shown that farmers 
are losing thousands of dollars annually 
by neglecting the oil holes. We have 
tried opening such cups and ho!le< + +" 





ower the grade of the rrain | 


one Saturd 
and brok« 
drive chain | 
Having non 
hand he ha 
drive to 
| nearest tow! 
get one and this 
consumed the 
balance of the 
day. Thea, 
Sunday a It 
fell and 


| a field of whe 





major portion of 
that wheat went 
down all he- 


cause a littl 
was not on! 
Do not let 
self be caught 
this way. It 
On the right a kind of bad enoug 
} when breaks oc- 
eur that nece= 
sitate loss 
time, but these little things—avoid the 
We found that if we do not avoid 
we must pay for them. 
These are only a few of the many p 
to be obse wn but if we look wel 
these, the others will suggest themse 
We know it pays to be leisurely 
going over the binder, for it pays m ¢ 
saved, in lighter draft for the teams 
time saved, and in lessening of cons 
able worry, all of which mean mone‘ 
when the grain is selling at a good 
A broken machine in the middle oi 
vest is unnecessary in practically all cas 
-W. E. F., Ohio. 
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Out of oil again 


Few motorists realize that half of ordinary 
oil is wasted by excessive evaporation 





UT OF OIL! Yet 
O you started with 
a full supply— 
more than enough, you 


felt sure, to bring you 
safely home again. 





If you take the 


and prevents it 
from __ efficiently 
lubricating the 
fast moving parts. 

bearings 
are almost always 
the result of 


using poor oil 








cap off the oil filler 
you will see the oil 
evaporating in a thin 
cloud of smoke. The 
intense heat of the en- 
gine—200° F. to 1000° F.—causes 
ordinary oil to evaporate rapidly. 


How to prevent waste 


Only an oil that resists heat 
will prevent rapid evaporation and 
waste. In laboratory tests, as well 
as in road tests, some oils make 
a very poor showing, their losses 
by evaporaton running twice as 
high as Veedol, the lubricant that 
resists heat. The average loss in 
ordinary oils is 40%more than in 
Veedol. When mensured by the 
number of miles per gallon, Veedol 
is more economical than ordinary 
oil, because of this reduction of 
evaporation. 


Ordinarily oil not only evapo- 
rates rapidly, but also breaks 
down under the heat of the engine, 
forming a large part of its bulk 
in black sediment which has no 


lubricating value. 


Sediment crowds out the good 
oil on the metal-to-metal surfaces 


Engine knocks, 
broken connecting rods, scored 
cylinders, slapping pistons are an 
inevitable result. 


After years of experimen- 
tation, Veedol engineers evolved a 
new method of refining by which 
a lubricant is produced which re- 
sists heat. This—the famous 
Faulkner process—is used exclu- 
sively for the production of Veedol, 
the scientific lubricant. 


How Veedol, the scientific lubri- 
cant, reduces the formation of sedi- 
ment by 86% is shown by the two 
bottles illustrated at the left 


Buy Veedol today 


Your dealer has Veedol or can 
get it for you. If hecannot supply 
you, write us for the name of the 
nearest Veedol dealer. Enclose | 0c 
for copy of the 100-page Veedol 
book, which describes internal 
combustion engines and their lubri- 
cation. It will save you many dol- 
lars and help you to keep your car 
running at minimum cost. 


Tide Water Oil Co. 


VEEDOL DEPARTMENT 
880 Bowling Green Building, New York 


Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities in the United States and ada 






































































































SOYBEANS WITH CORN 





lhe farmers in Mitchell County, Iowa 
have found, that they can grow soybeans 


with corn very profitably 
re conducted there last year on ail 


Twelve tests 


is of soil and all of the attempts were 


cessful except one which was in a 
here it was so wet that nothing 

~ iid grow. They found that the 
ns will grow on any kind of soil, 
iIkaline, or any place that corn 
Quite a number of farmers had been 
. the county before the 


growing some 10 
te “ vere made The most popular 
‘ d of seedmg was to 

ls the beans right in the 
t with the corn \ special 


chment Was put on the 
ter to seed the s« vybenans 


it eight pounds of seed 


Del re was Al average 
of seed used. When 


sovbpenns 


ri which nas 
| ted wath iM is cut tor 
lage a great deal more 
e per acre is obtaimed 


the silage itsel is more 


early a Dalanced ration lf | 
} 


enns are not planted 


th the corn a later plan 


can done profit bly 


since the soybean 188 eg) 


plant, 1t adds consi 
e nitrogen to the silage 
hich the latter otherwis: 
ks Before planting, in ee 
rok to secure the benefits orn when 
eguminous character- 
the soybean seed 
be inoculated. This is necessary 
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| horses step on seldom seem to suffer any 
| permanent injury. If the first harrowing 
|}does not suit me I often cross harrow. 
| In this way I bring the soil into fine 
mellow condition. he young corn al- 
ways responds readily and grows twice 
as fast as if the ground had not been 
touched. It is easy to see, then, why I 
consider this early harrowing one of the 
very best cultivations that the corn can 
be given.—E. V 


REPLANTING CORN 


We think not enough is said in the farm 
papers about re planting corn; nor are we 
going to say it all. 

Too much unnecessary replanting is 
done. A farmer of this section says, and 
he knows for he is around three score, 
that when we think that the corn did not 








and the new 
t grain eleyator can doit for you?” 


not do any replanting, for then we are 


nitrogen required by the | sure to hit it right for a good even stand. 


ll be taken from the soil instead | More damage than good is done by re- 


e the 

the air 
If the corn 18 not cut for ensilage, the 
vybeans make a very satisfactory ad- 
dition to the ieed available either when 


weing down or when the cattle are 
turned into the stalk field. 


OBSERVATIONS ON HARROWING 
CORN 
has been my practice to harrow corn 
about the time it is coming thru the 
ind and I find that it pays richly. 
Especially is the practice desirable if the 
weather has been cold and rainy and the 
ermination of the corn has been delayed. 


| 


\t such times the soil packs and innumer- | 


le little weeds get a good start. If 
are undisturbed they soon establish 
hemselves so firmly that they become 
difficult to overcome later. he sharp 
ceth of the harrow cut and tear the tender 
is so that the y receive & decided | 
cK rhe drying of the surface soil, | 
ie to the harrowing, also robs the weed | 
of much moisture and thus restricts 
ir growth 
| wondered when | first began to harrow 
why the harrowing did not prove 
lly as destructive of the young corn 


f the weeds \ little searching 
nted out the reason. The roots of the 
generally lie two or three inches 

ww the surface of the soil while the 


In addi- 
the weed roots extend out horizontal- 
from the stem while the corn roots 
strike straight down. As a con- 

ence the harrow teeth uproot the 
eeds but seldom touch the corn roots. 
In harrowing I seldom pay any at- 
tention to the corn hills. The teeth of 


he ght on the surface. 





the harrow are allowed to cut every inch 
f surface Occasionally a hill of | 
corn will be torn out but in the main the 
com ts slightly damaged, The hills the 


ol the 


planting under such conditions. I have 
had a little experience along this line. So 
have others in this section. When seed 
corn germinates as it should, there is more 
need of pulling corn out to thin the stand 
than of planting more. Last year I was 
about ready to follow the same old stunt, 
when I thought of the above statement, 
so I left it, thinking I would take chances. 
It was too thick without replanting. 
Really, there is nothing logical about 
replanting under ordinary conditions. This 
late corn will not mature, nine times out 
of ten. Except when too much is missing, 
it will not pay. It will make fodder. That 
is the excuse many give for it. Will such 
fodder pay for the time spent in replant- 
ing, and for the moisture and plant food 
of which it robs the other corn, which will 


|mature, under normal conditions? Ask 


yourself this question before you pick up 
your “jabber” next May.—W. E. F., Ohio. 
MOLES IN CORNFIELDS 

There is no question but that we must 
strive to have a stand without a missing 
hill, whether we get it or not, and this 
certainly cannot be done with the best 
of seed if we are to allow rodents and 











Many farmers are adopting the canvass shade for 
protection against the burning rays of the sun. 





come up quite thick enough, and are 
are ready to reach for the seed corn and 
the “jabber,’’ we should think again and 


‘What's the use of Lreaking your back shoveling 
says this Minnesota farmer. 
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insects io destroy a large percentage of 
_ Insects are possibly the most destr 
tive to planted corn, yet the toll taken 
chipmunks, crows, and moles, is enormo 
and together with insects nearly r 
many crops. ; 
We love to believe the crows get enon; 
insects co pay their way, but are not 
tain that they do. We like to think 
mole pays his way in the insects t! 
he devours, but I cannot believe that 
does, after much experience with then 
cornfields. 

We have men who argue that a n 
does n»>« eat the kernels of corn in 
hill under which he burrows, but th: 
men must read less and make more fi 
hand investigations for themselves, if t! 
are to know the iruth about the mole. 
is only necessary to examine the stom 
of the mole caught in the cornfield 
convince anyone that it is he that is + 
seed corn thief. 

It is surprising how ma 
hills of corn one mole 
destroy. It is nothing 
common for a single m 
to destroy twenty hills 
corn which ought to vir 
over one-half bushel. I hav 
caught as many as twent 
five moles in a single seas 
on less than two acres 
corn ground, and as man) 
seventy-five in one spring 
season. 

Figures may lie, but i 
only necessary to go 
the cornfields that hi: 

a plentiful supply ot m« 
to convince one of their « 
structiveness. 

The easiest time, of cours: 
to catch them is after 
corn is planted, but th 
| do much less damage 

eaught before. 

Themostsuccessfulmethod 
of taking the cornfield mole is to “slip up 
on him while working and instantly dig 
him out. Traps can only be efficient!) 
used when a main burrow can be found 
the field, or coming into the field fro 
some fence row or pasture. Very litt! 
success can be had by using the trap 
their feeding burrows, many of whic! 
they never use the second time. 

The only place I would give a mole room 
is in an old alfalfa field; here he does con- 
siderable cultivating and takes some in- 
sects; but is never contented unless he 
comes out in the cornfield to plunder 
the stand. In some cases poisoned corn 
may give results when dropped into the 
burrows. In most cases trapping and 
~— both will be advisable.—O, R. A., 
nd. 











SUIT FOR SHELLING CORN 

I shelled corn for a man and while I was 
there I learned that he was not honest 
I sent word to the elevator man to hold 
my shelling bill out of the corn, but he 
refused to do so. Is the elevator man 
responsible for the bill or not? The man 
I shelled the corn for hasn’t much, but 
he has seme good horses, cows and hogs, 
besides farming machinery. How can | 
collect this bill?—S. H., Iowa. 

You have no lien against your em- 





ployer’s shelled corn under the circum- 
stances stated, and the elevator man 
properly refused to hold your bill out of 
the proceeds of the corn. If the employer 
refuses to settle, it would be best to plac 
the claim in the hands of some energetic 
collecting attorney. If the employer ha-= 
unmortgaged personal property in excess 
of the following articles and a few others 
allowed by the law as exempt, there 
should be no — ~ collecting judg- : 
ment against him: earing apparel, 
two m one horse, fifty sheep, five 
hogs, food for six months for such ani- 
mals, household goods to $200 in value, 
family provisions for six months, farming 
tools, ete. 
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Satisfaction 


The boss often says to me, “You can’t control the 
way a man feels when he drives into this place —he 
may be paying a friendly call to get ..:formation, he 
may be towed in because of battery trouble, he may 
be happy, or angry, or half-way between. 


“But one thing you can always do, send him away 
satisfied.” 


And that’s my job. When the job’s done it will be 
done right. If you want advice, if you want service, 
if you want repairs, if you need a new battery, come 
to battery service headquarters. 


No one can have your interest more at heart than 
the company who first organized trained battery serv- 
ice, whose batteries are installed by the great majority 
of American car builders, and who developed the Bone 
Dry Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


Willard Service. 
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CUTTING AND CURING HAY 
is always advisable to start haying, 
be it clover or timothy, in time so 
that the main portion of the crop can 
be made with the force at command be- 
fore the grass becomes over-ripe or 
damaged by storms. After the hay crop 
has passed out of its prime state for har- 
vesting, rainstorms will quickly do much 
damage and perhaps render the crop 
worthless. Cut clover when it is just com- 
ing into full bloom, when one-third to 
one-half of the heads are taking on the 
brownish color. If the growth is rank, 
considerable of the grass will yet be green, 
but on the whole it will average about 
right. Then the stalks are sweet and full 
of rich juices. Later in the season these 
juices harden and turn to woody fiber, 
thus making the stems harder to chew 
and much more difficult to digest than if 
the grass had been cut at the proper time. 
\ better second growth of the plants for 
seed is secured when the crop is harvested 
early. The legumes are all alike in this 
respect; the crops must be cut before seed 
forms if much of a second cutiing is ex- 
pected. 

Clover would make an even better 
quality of hay if cut before coming into 
full bloom, but then there is great difficulty 
in ‘curing it, so what would be gained by 
earlier cutting wouid likely be lost in cur- 
ing. But better cut a little green than 
over-ripe. The man who has a large 
acreage must commence cutting before 
many brown heads appear, else some of 
the clover will get pretty ripe before 
it can be harvested, especially if the 
weather is showery. Where clover and 
timothy are grown together and the 
greater part is clover, cut when the clover 
is at its best. The proper time for cutting 
timothy is when it is in full bloom; if 
left until the seed begins to mature the 
roots of the plants are weake and the 
grass soon disappears. Early cut hay 
makes the best appearance in the market 
and it is also more valuable for feeding 
purposes. 

Curing has a great deal to do with the 
value of clover hay. To be first grade it 
must retain its natural color after the 
‘mow sweat” is over. Clover can not 
very well be mown in the morning and 
taken in the same afternoon for it will 
not cure properly in so short a time. No 
matter how dry the hay seems, if the 
stems are not cured the hay is likely to 
heat after being put in the mow. But 
with good weather clover can be cut one 
afternoon, tedded the following morning, 
then raked and hauled in during the after- 
noon. Clover should never be cut early 
in the morning while wet with dew and 
while the ground is damp, for it is impos- 
sible to cure it properly under those con- 
Cut the grass in the afternoon 
when it dry, and the ground well 
dried upon which it lies. Early the fol- 
lowing morning start the tedder, and if 
the grass lies heavy in the swath, kick ié a 
second or third time so as to cure thoroly 
every bunch. The problem of curing 
clover is easily solved when the mown 
is in as loose a form as possible so 

air may have free access to the 
thus hastening the curing process. 
Hlence the value of the tedder. When the 
growth is and the sun comes out hot 
after the grass has been mown, if a tedder 
is not used, the leaves of the upper part 
of ti swath 


caitions. 


is 


Lrnss 
that the 


j 
’VeES8, 


ran} 





will turn brown or black, | 


while the leaves in the under part of the 
swath are scarcely changed in color. Keep 
the clover loose and it will quickly be 
converted into hay by the evaporation of 
the moisture thru the leaves and before 
the leaf structure is destroyed by the hot 
sun. 

Grass shculd not be exposed to rains 
after cutting down if the best quality of 
hay is wanted., Manage the haycrop and 
the weather together as much as possible, 
and do not cut down more than can be 
handled easily. In making timothy, which 
may be cut in the forenoon after the dew 
has disappeared, it is well not to mow down 
more than can be handled in the afternoon 
of the same day. If a few swaths must be 
left out, rake the hay up and put into 
cocks. Of course, if a large acreage is to be 
harvested it will be necessary to run the 
mower continuously and some grass will 
have vo be left down over night. 

The farmer with a small acreage may 
prefer to cure all his hay in cocks and not 
in the swath, but the man with a large 
crop to harvest cannot afford to go to the 
expense and time of curing his hay in 
this way. In the latter case when the 
haying season arrives business must be 
done rapidly, but this is impossible if 
the old-time methods of curing are prac- 
ticed for the reason that sufficient labor 
is seldom available. Under these condi- 
tions modern haying equipment including 
suitable equipment for unloading the hay 
in the mow, is essential. It is urged by 
some that clover hay put in the cock over 
night, then aired out and hauled in the 
next day, will be superior to the hay that 
is cured in the swath, as by the basen 
method of curing the hay will heat slightl 
and that causes the leaves to become toug 
and they do not break and lose in handling 
as they do when the hay is hauled directly 
from the windrow. Possibly the cocked 
hay is a little better in quality, onpounty 
if cut early or in catehy weather, but too 
much extra time and labor are involved, 
and when the hay crop as a whole is 
considered it can generally be secured 
in better condition where modern hayin 
equipment is used than where the ol 
methods are followed.—W. F. P., Ind. 


PANELS FOR FENCING STACKS 

A Wyoming rancher has found it ad- 
vantageous to substitute wooden panels 
for barbed wire in fencing his haystacks. 
Owing to the dry climate in this section, 
hay is stacked in the fields. Usually the 
stacks are placed in groups of two, one of 
first and one of second cutting alfalfa, at 
convenient intervals over the fields so as 
to avoid long hauls for the buck-rakes at 
stacking time. 

After frost. the alfalfa stubble is pas- 
tured, so stack yards must be fenced be- 
fore stock is turned in. The custom is to 
fence with four strands of barbed wire 
with one gate, also of wire. Each fall this 
necessitates digging post holes, setting 
posts, stretching and stapling the wire; 
after the hay is cleaned up in the spring 
the whole process must be reversed—no 
small job where a good deal of hay is 
raised. Moreover, such fences do not 
keep out either sheep or hogs. 

e rancher who has done away with 





Putting alfalfa hay into a barn in Kansas 
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this method uses instead a portable je, 
of wooden panels, thereby saving 
time and labor, but what is more impor. 
tant still, securing a really stock-tig); 
fence. 

These panels are made of fou 
by sixes, each twelve feet long, with thr 
one by sixes for uprights. Altho 
must be set as for a wire fence, and the; 
is therefore no saving on this part of : 
operation, it requires less time to hau! 0: 
panels, set them up and wire th 
— tnan it does to string the 
ense. Also, the panel feace is mor 
venient, as any panel may be unvy 
and opened for a gate, thus making 
mem 8 to avoid pitehing hay again 
tne wind and to get the rack ia a positi 
handiest for loading, which is not always 
manageable where there is but one gute 

Where barbed wire is used hog: 
sheep have free access to the hay. ‘ 
crowd thru, and cattle, in tryiag to react 
the stacks to eat, work the wires 
and succeed in gaining entrance to the 
yards every so often; in consequence 
coasiderable hay may be wasted befon 
they are discovered. Then, too, 
other round stack yards, playing or 
tempting to get at the hay, with frequent 


} 


MONE 


colts 


wire cuts as a result. All this is averted 
where the panel fence is used. 

As soon as the hay from each stack yard 
is cleaned up the panels are hauled from 
the field and stored in the barn wt 
needed again. Obviously, such panels 
must be protected from the weather when 
not in use or the cost of frequent renewals, 
at the present price of lumber, would make 
- — of fencing prohibitive— 


BOOSTS RED CLOVER 
Maintaining the fertility of the soil 
one of the essentials not be be 
How to do this is the important 
There are “a | fertilizers and many 
o 


estion. 


legume crops, all of which are good, but 
I think we ought to have a — system 
of rotation of crops with at least one of 
the legume crops in the rotation. 

Here in our small valleys and on ow 
hillsides, I believe that red clover stands 
second to none as a soil-builder. Ow 
valleys are well suited to growing of red 
clover and the soil responds freely to 
every crop of clover grown on it. It 
easily and cheaply sown on wheat or oat 
in the early spring, comes early, {r- 

tly beating the dry weather, and 
inter dossenthentishal It does 
not yequire any extra care or trouble to 
raise red clover and seldom fails to ge! 
a good stand. This feature should 10 
be overlooked. 

I tried alfalfa one time. { sowed it with 
oa‘s, got a fairly good stand and it grew 
th'u the summer and fall but di 
not have a good color. The next spring " 
was spindling and pale and I plowed 
under and planted corn. I plowed the 
corn twice and harrowed several times. 
I made 300 bushels of as nice biz Boon 
County White corn as I ever saw on an) 
farm on that six acres of green alfalfa. 

I do noé think I lost anything by sown 
the alfalfa and I believe we could raix 
alfalfa by giving a great deal of care, but 
the old red clover is so much easier ane 
almost a certain crop, that I have promise 
to sow it as long as I can buy it on credit- 
—T. L. W., Mo, 
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“The work is the important thing, Dad!’’ 


“Then let’s get the Twin City 12-20 and 
be certain”’ 


oil is That’s the way to Icok at it—from the standpoint of . 
al the work a tractor has to do. als These Features Show Its Quality 


tion. ‘ 
a Get a tractor that will do the work—that is simple The 16-valve engine, valve-in-head type. 


, but to operate; quickly and easily accessible. This is the only application of this powerful 
‘stem type of engine to tractor work. 


— . Th balanced crankshaft is another 
ne The Twin City 12-20 Is a 
rands ° The ignition is Bosch High Tension Magneto. 
Ou Built to Meet the Work The transmission is dust-proof, anaes wer 
1 ree . 

x —WNot to Meet a Price Sa 


It 
oats Designed by some of America’s foremost engineers. 
fre- It has stood the gaff of every farm and field strain Manufactured complete in one of the largest tractor 
and put upon it. On every job from hauling 3-bottom plants in the world. 
does plows in heavy soil to every type of belt work, it has 
t proved that it is made for the emergency load as Write today for complete particulars, Catalog and 
well as the constant everyday strain, our Booklet, “The Factory Behind the Tractor.” 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
Manafactarers of the Famous Twin City 16-30, 25-40, 40-65 and 60-90 Tractors 


BRANCHES — Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, la.; Fargo, N. D.; Great DISTRIBUTORS — Twin City Co. at St. Louis, Mio.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Falls, Mont.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Spokane, Wash.; Wichita, Kan.; Houston, Tex.; San Antonio, Tex.; Amarillo, Tex.; Crowley, La.; 
RT Dee Canada.; Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alberta. Baskerville & Dahl, Watertown, Ss. D.; Frank O. Renstrom Co., 
EXPORT TCE—154 Nassau St., New York City. San Francisco, Calif. 


A 
a 


12-20 Kerosene Tractor with 16-valve engine 








es will be promptiy answered 
ent stamp is enclosed Ad- 
Information Bureau.” 
Des Moines, lowa 


il if three 
itess Subecribers 
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CULTIVATING CURRANTS 


\ ou tell me how to cultivate cur-| 
ints so as to produce the most fruit 
ly soil is a porous, light, sandy loam and 

currants are the Perfection variety. 


Fr. H., Cal 

Since the roots of the 
he surface, the cultivation 
hallow so as not to injure these 
he soil should be frequently stirred with 
harrow tooth cultivator having 
well back. Both currants 


currant run near 
should be 
roots. 


light, 
he teeth set 


nd gooseberries succeed especially well 
ith mulching and this may be due to 
their habit of shallow rooting Any 


refuse material such as straw, wild grass, 
veeds cr even coal ashes may be used for 
the muleh. This not only replaces cul- 
vation in keeping down weeds aad re- 
ining moistare but it also is of help in 
keeping the fruit clean. 

The productiveness of currants depends 
very largely upon pruning, yet this is 
often aeglected. The plants of course will 
produce some fruit if given no treaiment 
at all and for this reason they are ofte n 

eated indiffereatls The fruit is borne 
beth on old and voung wood, the best and 
most of it appears near the base of the 
vear old shoots and on the year old spurs 


fram the older wood. For this. reason 
most of the young wood may be cut out, 
eaving yveung shoots and fruit will still 
oe produced. As a rule the younger the 
ood, the finer the fruit, but the plants 
likely to be less productive unless a 
fair supply of wood more than one year 


When this older wood becames 
and inferior fruit. 


r l left 
produces small 


THOROBRED AND PUREBRED 

What is the difference, if any, between 
robred and purebred cattle? How 
om have to make 


roRee oes 

hefore one is eligible to registr' | | 
l} ‘ ) horobred catth The 
the prea “ ipplied —_ bo one 

breed mi Variety ol hor ses ki 1OW i the 
Chorobred The term * ‘purebt od "an 
breeds and varieties of animals 

h « trace their ancestry back to 
bred parentage In other words, a] 

\ W hose sire and dan are 

ligres ind purebred, is a purebred 
Jersey ow wp same can be said of 
t White * Poland China pig or 

other nimal of similar breeding 
Breeding vith purebred sires for 
elg ' ons will produce an 

Ss gor is a purebred 

e reg eres regara 
iber of purebred osses used 
one ancestoi was not 


ow NER OF STRAW 


| ente far and there was some 

117 atr t it was sold when thrashed 

the party had not got the straw as 

Now he wants it and L refused to let 

! t He has threatened to sue 

or ‘ ! he bought the straw from, 

Ss ere W set tor him to haul 

it but it is one and a half years since he 

ight it and it is out m the midde of 
field. Please advise me about this 

ae , Nebr. 
If you understood that the straw had 


been sold when you teok the place, you 
hould permit the buver to remove it, 
previded that it be taken away in 
» no injury to your cTOops, 


manner as to « 


such | 





Except as it may clearly appear that the 
buyer of the straw intended to abandon 
it, he is still entitled to it, but must take 
| it away in such manner as to do no injury 
to your crops, etc. But if it appears that 
the buyer intended to abandon the straw, 


it is now too late for him to change his 
mind and claim it. 
| ERADICATING RUSSIAN THISTLE 


I find that Russian Thistle nas spread 
over about five acres of my best meadow 
land and would like to know how to get 
rid of it. What crops should I grow on 
this field? —E. H., Wis. 

In the control of Russian thistle, to 
| begin with sow clean seed. {fn the seeond 
pl sce preveat the production of seed. 

Vhen the weed is cut elose to the ground 
before seeding, it dies. Younz seedling: 
six or eight inches high, may be plow 
under, a drageaain being used to heip 
pull them beneata the turniag furrow. 
O44 such land, plowed as late as Juty, a 
soiling crop of corn or rape may be grown. 
In such cultivated crops as potatoes, corn 
and beets, tillage should be continued later 
than is customary. In grain fields, par- 
ticularly those harvested with a header, 
the stubbies should be burned over, first 
being mowed and dried for a few days if 
the weeds are still green. Entire com- 
munities should be concerned in keeping 
highways, firebreaks, and all waste land 
clean of this pest. 


WIDOW’S PI PENSION 

I would like information eesiag the 
widow's pension. My husband died from 
influenza leaving me with three children 
and I am not able to work. Please ad- 
Vise me concerning the pension from the 
government if it is available in this state. 
—A. F., Pa 

There is a law in Pennsylvania which 
provides for appointment of seven trustees 
imevery county which desires to adopt the 
mother’s pension system. These trustees, 








In needy cases, may allow pensions not 
exceeding the following amounts: $12 
for one child, $20 for two, $26 for three 
and $5 for each additional child. Mother 
must have resided in county three years. 
It is our suggestion that you ascertain 
from the clerk of the orphan’s court of 


the system has been 
adopted in your county. That cfficial will, 
no doubt, explain how you can get in 
touch with the trustees of the pension fund. 
RETURN OF SOLDIERS 

Why is it that our troops are not 
more speedily returned?—P. A., Ind 

The cause would appear to be indicated 
| by the following figures: Up to the signing 
lof the armistice we transported overseas 
2,056,122 men. Of these Great Britain 
t fifty percent, our own ships 
percent; France five percent 
ships of og | nations. So 
| you see we have had the big end of the 
burden of returning the men and it has 
necessarily been slower than in going over 
with so much help from Great Britain. 


the county Whether 


| 


rted 
forty-three 
and the rest in 


ra sp 
I l 


COMBATING FRUIT TREE BORERS 

Could you tell me how to remove borers 
from my fruit trees?—W. S., lowa. 

Che best and surest remedy for borers 
after they have gotten gnto the trees is 
the old and much-us6d way of digging 
or cutting them out. Amn experienced 
fruit man can readily locate borers by 
the oozing of sap or the small amounts 
of sawdust coming from tiny ‘holes in the 
| bark leading from their-burrows. With 
the aid of a sharp knife or chisel these 
pests can be reached and dug out, or a 








_ 
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wire may be pushed into the | 
the grub impaled. Great « 
used with this method, or th 


be injured more than the bor 
should be thoroly examined i! 

not later than May for this pest 
time they are easily located | 

lust-like casting Mhbhe a7} | 
au ike castings ners whi 
transforming into beetles may 


Continue the use of 1 
summer whenever a b 
and go over the trees 
You can get the 
working ben 


destroved 
during the 
be located 
in autumn also. 
~orers which are 
bark at this time. 
One of the best preventive mi 
is clean culture. Rank gro 
weeds, water sprouts and other veg 
harbor and encourage borers ls 
vegetation should not be allowed to 
cumulate at the base of the fruit 


TOTAL WAR CASUALTIES 
Can you tell us how many m 
killed in the great war?—J. H. B.. MV 
The official bulletin of March Ist 
the battle deaths, which means 
killed in action or died of wounds 
follows: 


Russia 
Germany 
France is 


trees, 


r 


Austria SOO) Un 


England 706.0% 
taly 


Turkey. 250) 00 


Belgium 2s 
ulgaria wt 
Roumania 
Serbiaand Montenez 100.0 
United States TRL 


Total 
FILLER FOR CRACKS IN FLOOR 

I wish to finish off my attic 
the cracks are too large to warrant 
use of commercial filler. Is there 
thing I can use in these large cracks? 
N. E., Til. 

The following method has been fo 
very satisfactory in filling large cra 
before varnishing or painting a floor. Mal 
a pulp of newspapers by wetting and 
ing with a little flour paste of glue 
the bulk of the crack with this and wh 
it has dried perfectly, use a comm: 
filler on top. 


som 


TENANT VACATING PREMISES 

What steps are necessary to exp 
tenant from a dwelling house, ae 
said tenant is promptly paying t 
rental but is not using any land for f: 
ing purposes. This tenant has been g 


a written notice from the owner of | 
property that he must vacate te 
ninety days. At the expiration of ths 


time if he still refuses to vacate, w! 
must be done?—G. S., Pa. 

If the tenant referred to by you r 
to obey valid notice to quit, he 
dispossessed by proceeding brought 
a local justice of the peace. It will be be 
to have the assistance of an attorney 
conducting these proceedings. 
DISPOSITION OF “ARMY HORSES 

What is to become of the horses 
mules that we farmers sold to the am 
Are they to enter into compe = . 
what we have raised?—P. H. D., ! 

Up to March Ist, the war def 
has sold at public 
and mules at a total of $11,414,994 or ® 
average of $118 a head. Of course, 
enter into competition with horses # 
mules that had not been sold from ® 
farms, but the prices have remained & 
and there is little danger of rung 
market. 


fric 


floor but 


auction 96,548 horse 
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|MIDWEST 


| Dependable Power 


N 
E want the Farmers of America 
to know who the Midwest Engine 
Company is, what we make, and 
how well we make it. We want you men 
who represent the greatest single in- 
fluence in America to have these facts 


—the Midwest Engine Company of 
Indianapolis are among the oldest and 
most experienced engine builders in 
America — incidentally, they are also 
among the very largest and strongest. 


—for half a century, Midwest engines 
have been used in every field, — except 
the farm field. We have made success- 
fully every type of engine from the old 
slide valve steam engine to the modern 
marine steam turbine. In rice fields, 
mines, factories, packing plants, central 
power stations and on the high seas the 
world over you will find Midwest engines 
giving uninterrupted service. 








—our factories are equipped with all 
the modern cost-cutting and quality rais- 
ing machinery known to the science of 
engine building—we have much equip- 
ment of our own design not used in 
other factories. 





IR 
—our engineering department, has half 
a century of engine designing and engine 
building experience at its back. 
All of which is vitally interesting to 
the farmer 


—providing we should ever see fit to 
throw this vast resevoir of dependable 
power into the farm field. 


Get acquainted with Midwest. The 
time may come when that name will mean 
| »? J, thousands of dollars to you—personally. 


| ENGINE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S.A. 


















“a. Si CG : . =? 
METHOD IN ROAD BUILDING 
lhe farmer who has a hearty, sincere 
rest road making ill weleome the 
era of efficient, sensible work where every 
dollar does its duty The reason our 
Ietlars have not in the past secured the 
its they should are various, but chief 
s inefficiency pure and simple 
shioned road overseer who 
gang, generally neighbors, 
‘ cia it m periunct manner, 
went out with team t work the poll 
good faith perhaps but often the 
plishment would bring a blush under 
stic comment of some neighbor 
ked { tangible results 
“tf ' us sums have been wasted in 
t 1 making, not only in t! 
rking of 1 poll tax, which was often a 
t grading, paid for in good 
Crralt has been the bugaboo 
itract system in road making 


specifying the depth of the dirt 
ter of the grade, the slope and 

vpe of grade desired, the contract was 
ily to grade so many miles for so much 


|system of road making in vogue yet in 


1ONeY Che inspection, as | have had 
xl reason to learn, of the work after 
pletion, wasa sham. In the case of a 


) 
Lo" ne 


Vnship board, generally SO! 
le over it and said it was O. K I have 
cnown work to be accepted and paid for 
ta rate of $40 per mile for two euts with 


v¢ grader, when hardly enouwth dirt was 

ved to rown the center of the road 
ix inches ind the sides were scraped to 
rer the sham and make it appear a 


We farmers have got to make 

stem and efficiency the watehword in 
read making from now on. The cost is 

yw too to trifle money away 
as | en 

It has proven that 
vnich is inspected by the county 
and the county engineer, is 
better done than township work. 
why. The township 
officers are farmers; the road overseer is 
ulso a farmer. He hires teams among the 
here get a crew. The 
teams are unused to the work and it takes 
two or three days to get them to pulling 
together well. Then the job is done and 
is moved to another neighbor- 


decent ] » 


great as it 


we rk . 


com- 


county 


been 


mssioners 
much 
; ; 


I is @ensy oO see 


iarmers W he can 


the grader 


hood where the same pe rformance is 
repeated. This is the worst indictment 

township road efforts It is not the 
Dest method and should be at once 
changed \ in with good teams which 
re on the grader every day will double 


result of the outfit where the teams 
re changed every few days 
\ good farmer may frequently be a good 
in; but usually he is too busy to 
tr Often the poor 


rad 
he work 
ys has time on his hands, 
ior the 0b The work 


mdertake 
rmer, who ahwa 


he does 





large 


; | 
member 
| 





number of horses, 
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farm. “To kill the time” has too often | 
been the ambition of a read crew. The 
tax money voted to build reads has in 
many cases helped to while away many a 
hot afternoon in the shade while the time 
went on just the same. 

If we are to continue the township 
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many places, we must elect men who will 
spend the tax money wisely. They must 
see if they pay $50 per mile for grading a 
read, that the work is actually done, and 
if horses are used let them be worked in 
conditions that allow a normal | 
day’s work. Then the winking at slovenly 
work must not be coeuntenanced, just so 





weather 


someene may not be angered. Road | 
making is a business, and as such calls for 
honest effort. The farmers have it in| 


their hands to direct and force the best | 
system, whether it requires the hiring of 
local help or not. The township should | 
not have any favorites or dependents to | 
be fed from the township treasury. 

Our township, which is typical of many | 
others in its topography, has suffered | 
financial loss in the past by doing the | 
wrong thing. The ideal of certain citizens | 
was to spend as little as possible, and as 
they represented votes, they were heeded 
by the township officers in the expenditure 
of the road funds when they should have 
been ignored 

I have in mind a flagrant case of wasted 
money. A draw was bridged with an 
eighteen inch tile when an eight foot 
culvert was called for. The area drained | 
by the draw was about two square n iles | 
and in times of heavy rain it would swim 
a horse. The road overseer persisted in 
placing the tile against the advice of men 
who really knew what was needed. Since 
that time the work done at that culvert 
in rebuilding washed-out grade has totaled 
in cost more than two culverts and the 
end is not yet. 

We now have a county engineer and 
such things eannot be done. We are now 
in a fair way to get something for the 
money spent, for the grades and bridges 
must conform with standards for such 
work. The culverts built now must be 
large enough to carry the waste water, 
and this is determined by an actual sur- 
vey of the area to be draimed to the draw 
in question. This is a step in the direction 
of good road making.—D. M. H., Kansas. 








LOCATION OF FARM BUILDINGS | 


Location of farm buildings is of the} 
greatest. importance in saving time and 
labor. A different problem is present on 
different farms, so that it is impossible 
to lay down hard and fast rules for locating | 
farm buildings. Local conditions, such 
as natural drainage or slope, will affect ' 
the location to a great extent. The Mis-| 
souri College of Agriculture gives the 
following suggestions for the location and 
arrangements for farm buildings. 

The farmstead should be conveniently 
located with respect to the fields. 

The farmstead should be near an*im- 
] roved road. 








— ‘} 


le 
is less 


imbersome to manage 


needs no rest 








June 


The barnyards and lots shou! 
drained, either by natural drainay: 

Eave troughs emptying into « 
eisterns will eliminate much mu 
yards. 

An exposed hill is undesira! 
south slope is to be desired. 

A timber windbreak will prov: 
on the north and west of the { 

The buildings should be group. 

a central courtyard. 

The cornenmb and granary 
convenient to the barn and hog | 

A-water supply must be avail 
ning water in house, barns and 
great convenience. 

Barnyards should not face 
or road. 

The barn and yards should 
200 feet from the house, and 
direction of the prevailing wind 

The house should be set. well b 
the road to avoid the dust. 

The house should eommand 
the barn door, the front entranc: 
dooi, and the central courtyard 

The shop and implement shed 
handy to both house and barns 

The poultry house may be near 
house than the other buildings, but sho 
be so placed, if possible, that the chick 
will not overrun the yard. 

The planting of shrubs in corners 
proves the appearance of the farmst 
Goed fences are to be advocated 
All buildiags and fences should be 
painted and in good repair at all tim 

Concrete walks from road to house ; 
from the barns to the house will elimina 

the tracking of dirt into the house 

It will not be possible to include all 
these suggestions in one farmstead, | 
as many as possible should be used. 


SERVICE TO ALL 














For the benefit of the many thousand: 
of farm folks who have become reader 


of Successful Farming within the last { 
months, and also for the benefit. of thos 
of our older readers who may have 
gotten or failed to realize the servic 
which they are entitled, we want to 
attention to the fact that you ar 
liberty to call upon us for informat 
at any time and along any line, whet! 
it pertains to farming or not. 

We realize that farm people have pr 
lems aside from farm problems. M: 
of these problems are brought about | 
‘individual or local circumstances and 
of interest to but very few of our reader 
Nevertheless, the solution of each prob 
is extremely important to each individ 
and the fact that others are not coniron' 
with the same problem does not lesse! 


‘importance to those who are reall) 


terested. To give space in Succes! 
Farming to the discussion of mait 
which concern but few of our read 
would necessitate crowding out mat 
of interest toa large percentage of rea 
In ordér to render complete servic 
everyone and at the same time mW 
Successful Farming as mteresting a5 pe 
siole, to all our readers, we maintall 
Subscribers’ Information Bureau. | 
the duty of this bureau to furnisl 
subscribers information upon any sv} 
concerning which they write us. 
More than 50,000 farm folks i 
availed themselves of this service wit! 
the last two years. Write us about 
problems, whatever they may b 


shall be glad to discuss them with 
We do not pretend to be able to ans 
all questions but we are in clos 
with sources from which author iv 
formation can be obtained. It 
sary to refer many questions expt 
in different lines and we utilize no" 
our own extensive library but th I 
State Library, the Des Moines Pu 
Library, and other libraries , 
ser 


reach. Our best efforts are at you 
and we are glad to have you take 

vantage of the many sources of inior™ 
tion to which we can appeal. 


’ 
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mss “Tt P. Itself” 
letters ays Jor ltse 
DELCO-LIG HT, the complete electric light and power plant— 
“PAYS FOR ITSELF” 


THOUSANDS of testimonial letters from satisfied users prove the 
economy of Delco-Light. These letters tell of time and laborsaved 
—of drudgery eliminated—of work quickly done by motor. 


Delco-Light is actually saving many dollars each year on 
more than 70,000 farms. 























If you will just write us, we 


If you are without electric light t 
will be glad to send your BP 0 eD.0F 


and power on your farm— 





you — it to yourself as copy. h-2 a 9900-00 
a good business man ; Tr " 8 
to investigate Delco- —— Ae ate wee. pocest 
Light. glad to tell you james toute onie~ 


how to electri- 
fy your farm, 
without any 
obligation on 


Deleo-Light bet- 
ters living and 
working con- 







ule » ditions and is 
bl Cue be — a. your part. 
ots) ent, ior ww 
won Sesrianyeee Soe VA PATS FOR > oe 
oP god Sgr . ‘ plete Elec- 
gs Se: Prepares PAYS Peete 
$e prepared a‘ ‘ and Power 
Soe FOR ITSELF” Bul- Plant—Self Crank- 






letin which contains let- ing-—Air Cooled-Ball 
ters, affidavits and and Roller Bearings 
photographs from —No Belts—Thick 

Delco-Light us- Plate—Long-Lived 


ers. Batteries. 










RUNS ON KEROSENE 








The Domestic Engineering 
hs = Company, Dayton, Ohio 

a Ss Makers of 

DELCO-LIGHT Products 


DELCO-LIGHT 


er 





or 
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Ford Owners 


Send t for complete information about the new 
cessible Mill City Timing System for Ford Automo- 


bDilesa Solves ignition troubles Gives your Ford the 


positive ignition of high priced cars Saves gasoline 
and r pair bills Easily acceasible fool proof In 
atalle b yurself on your Fork t 0 minute No 


Ie 1 tools required 
15 DAYS TRIAL 
stisfied, your mone ‘ Now 


nied ever 


MILL CITY COMPANY 
823 Plymouth Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


10,000 Miles 
TF icliliast ent 
No Punctures 


After ten years test by thon- 

















yriding, ey 
ainst punctures, = 
outs, ruts, rine ¢ cut,skiddi 
ofl, gasolin short tre 
proof. Written To, 000 mile guar- 
antee. Some go 16 to 
TRY "EM AT OUR EXPENSE 
® welt. Don't pay if 
not satiated. Write to-day for 
detaile of met liberal, convincin 
“Free Trial’ pian ever mod 
Sent with ijiustrated, descriptive book 
The Brictson Mtg. Co. Dept. 16-59 
1015 W, O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 

























_LIGHT AND POWER PLANT 


(Specified standard 
by the U. S. Govt.) Full 
Automatic — the only 
plant that starts and 
stops itself. Built with 
General Electric gener- 
one Schebler carbure- 
tor, Bt ewart Vacuum 
Gasolne System and 
Willard itteries — 
Bulltin « * sizes 
from 15 lights te 1000 
lights. rite for illus- 
trated catalogue. 

















AUTOMATIC « 















{|Oey Your Tiree ot Giect Factory Prices. 
6000-Mile Guarantee! 


Sent Free for inspection. It costs 
you, noth Express 








7335955997 





? wy 





reads. Our low prices will astonish you. 


T 
PIONEER TIRE and RUBBER Co. 






690 Traders Bidg., Hansas City, Mo, 





If you have an invention write 
for our guile book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 


sodel or sketch and description ond ry Ay are gc 


opin oe, gt ite WO nature 
Dept. 


WO $100 month. Write for list poei- 
PRANKLIN i vSTITUTE, Dept. F120, Rochester, ‘ Y. 


| minutes had made two short single trees 
| that were very light and handy. 





HANDY SINGLETREE 

Last summer father was rushing to “‘lay 
by” the corn. We were plowing wit 
double shovel plows and were using wagon 
singletrees which were so long that the 
ends would strike the young tender plants 
which were jointing, destroying many of 
them. I went to work and in just thirty 


I took an inch and a half of thick seant- 
ling by three and a half wide and begin- 
ning at the center, I sloped the timber 
back to the ends. At each end, I bored 
a hole one-eighth of an inch in diameter 
and a quarter inch hold in the middle for 
the clevis pin. I took a chisel and cut into 
the holes on each end just e nough to allow 
the rings of the traces to slip in: See il- 
lustration. 1, is the hole where the clevis 
works. 2, rd where ~ rings of the traces 


work.—D. C. R., W. 




















QUAIL LAW EFFECTIVE 
“The Iowa quail law is bearing fruit. | 

I have had occasion,” says A. T. Erwin of | 
the lowa Experiment station, ‘‘to be out 
over the state much of the time during nq 
summer for a number of years past. In 
the cross country drives made this last 
season I have been surprised tc observe 
the decided increase ia the number of 
quail. In one trip coveriag the northern 





half of the state made late in the fall we 
ran into more flocks thaa I have ever 
seen in lowa In one season before. They 
were remarkably tame. La fact, so much so | 
that it seemed as if we were likely to rua} 
over some of them. 


Two years ago after one of the most 
hotly contested fights of recent years in | 
the legislature a law was passed putting a 
five year closed season on quail. The op-| 
ponents of the bill based their argument 
on the ground that it was not hunters who 
were the real cause of the decrease of 
quail but the severe winters, an argu-| 
ment which resolved itself into the plea | 
that so long as many quail freeze and 
starve to death during the winters, let 
the hunters shoot those that do come thru. 

Evidence of the increase of quail in 
lowa after two vears experiment with the 
closed season is coming from many quar- | 
ters of the state. The campaign of eles. | 
tion as to the importance of quail to | 
agriculture which preceded the enactment | 
" the closed season law and has followed 

also is bearing fruit. In a number of 
= hen there is organized club work to 
feed quail during severe times in winter. 

As a farmer revently put it when seen 
scattering grain for a covey of quail, “I 
think a, is the same quail family that 
kept the bugs off my potato vines last | 
summer. I guess I owe them a little winter | 
feed.” —F. L. C. 


A BILLION BUSHEL WHEAT CROP 
Continued from page 9 

crop was marketed, wheat being shipped 
from interior points to terminal few ey 
where it is held in store at considerable 
expense, and then thousands of bushels 
of it is shipped back to the country mills 
to be sae and the flour is sold to people 
in the vicinity where the wheat was 
raised, at considerably higher prices than 
it would have been had the wheat been 
kept in the country and flowed to the 
market as it does in normal times. 

“No one can blame the farmers for not 
holding their wheat. It would be foolish 
for them to do so. Our country mills and 
small elevators are not in a position to | 
hold enough wheat to keep the mills cn | 
| operation. 

‘Under the conditions that prevailed | 
last year it has — the large milling 
centers and the larger mills that have 
/ample storage decided advantage over the 
smaller country mills. 























Tires can be 
puncture proof a: 
proof. For seven \ ears 
and in forty diff-ren: 
countries thousanis 0; 
autoists have been « 
joying the luxury of ridia, 
rom the worry or < 
unctured tires. 
or-Ker removes the bug!» 
of automobiling. 
Kor-Ker instantly and permanent|y |\«.!s 
punctures. 
Kor-Ker stops slow 
non-porous. 
Kor-Ker often gives 50% more mileag 
Kor-Ker keeps tires at normal inflatio: 
—no broken side-walls, rim cuts, chafed 
beads, ete. 
Kor-Ker reduces possibility of b| 
to a minimum. 
Kor-Ker saves many dollars a se 
Kor-Ker saves you the delay and 
of a puncture on the road. 
Correspondence invited with dealers 
everywhere 


Our preducts are known wherever automobile: 
end for literature 


ALCEMO MFG. CO. 


142 Bridge St. Newark, N. J 





leaks—makes 


are used 











Little Giant 
Tractor 





Every 
Ounce 


Tractor 
Not An 
Ounce 
of Cast 
Iron. 


Three speeds forward—1'¢,3 and 6 miles ; 
Reverse 1 ‘4 mile per hour. Spring mounted { 
rear. Three point suspension. Spring draw | 
tire machine enclosed from weather. All gears « ‘ 
and run in oil, 17 Hyatt Rollerand 12 bal! t £ 
29 anti-friction bearings. Design, material and 
manshio will compare taveradiy wih highest price 
actor in same ass 















or motor truck 
16 a. P. ‘on draw bar que ia te P. a eras exomnt ob pa ent 
phe. over a ey in ant 
Mankato 180 





= YOUR RADIATOR 
Don't Spill Rusty Water over 
your highly polished hood—Den't 
— Rusty Water Over you 
~o—Don't Tire yourself ovt 

Soldine a heavy can of water. 


v= = AUTO RADIATOR FILLER 


Inlet and outlet scientifically arranged to over 
come all of the above objectionable features 
Made to last alifetime. Extra Heavy Galvanized 
Iron. Capacity ten quarts. Sent postpaid for 


Two dollar bill, anywhere in U. 8. 


Morris Mig. Co., — 








v now h grade tires 
Direct and saver abouts ong-thin —y — 







at any my book _ 
FREE BOOK ¢ “iodo yee es is Ls 
“ry 8 eusge Peg co. 
808 Graphic Arts Bidg., Kansas City, ¥ 


Se om 
=, Motorcycle 
OF 
Y The low cost Shaw Attach- 
y~ ment fits any bicyol- 
Pasily put on. No special 
Write at once for 
Shaw Mot ~ A acomplete power 


SHAW a 7 co. 
Dept. x Galesburg, K2"*** 

























= wet 





LL 
DR 


wer 


our 
out 


ch- 
se. 


yes 





-ee no way to obviate this only by a 


S 


being allowed the farmers for hold- 

wheat. Some are in position to do 

others are not. Those who are in 
tion to do this would have a small 

from holding it. If this could be 
t would relieve the railroads, storage 
rs, and others.” 


twithstanding the fact that the Food 


ling adequate storage anc 


istration Grain Corporation, which 
body entrusted with putting into 
plans for handling the crop, ap- 
ly does not foresee any problem in 

i transpor- 
to prevent loss, we are convinced 


the problem is a serious one and one 


\ 


t 


: worthy of most serious considera- 


The experience of past years with 
iortages, and embargoes, together 
knowledge of the extremely limited 


e facilities at the terminal markets, 


ily justifies such belief. When dif- 
has been experienced in handling 
r crops, even tho they were placed 
market in a normal and gradual 


r, there is good reason to believe 


he difficulty will be many times 


er in handling the enormous crop 
ited this year, when, unless some 
sion is made to prevent it, the crop 


De 


} 
1p 


placed on the market as soon as 
le 


: problem is not easy of solution. It 


wT 


; 


0 


tix 


iecessitate legislation by Congress 
mit the Grain Corporation to put 
‘fect measures which will prove 
e. Whether or not there are trans- 


tation facilities to deliver the grain to 
iboard as fast as the farmers will put 


the market, and whether there is 
nt shipping tonnage to take care of 

matters concerning which the 
id Administration and Grain Cor- 
mm should be thoroly informed. 


legislation is necessary in order to 


the Grain Corporation to allow 


rs sufficient remuneration to justify 


toring and holding of grain by those 
can do so, it should be given im- 


te attention by Congress. If neces- 


. legislation should be passed which 
provide for the construction of tem- 
y storage into which grain can be 


ced at local shipping points. 


mm present indications, the wheat 
vill greatly exceed the storage facili- 
f the country and the ability of the 
ds and shipping tonnage to move it 
pidly as the farmers will place it on 
iarket. It will not be fair to compel 
rs in one section to hold their wheat 


than farmers in another section, un- 
y are allowed fair remuneration for 
o. Consequently, if it is necessary 

embargoes upon certain sections 
me to time, provision should be 
wr storing the wheat locally, either 
local shipping points or upon the 


lan which will best meet the situa- | 


only be worked out by those who 
iroly informed upon all phases of 


iestion, including the total storage 


of the country, the rate at which 
roads can move the crop, and the 
which will be available for carin 
it upon its arrival at the : woe 
with the demand on foreign 


tuation is one which demands im- 
ittention, if loss is to be prevented 
wheat growers are to receive a 
leal. Senators and Representa- 
uld be urged to give the problem 
ing the wheat crop their first at- 


t of the money spent in get-rich- 
hemes had been used to start 
how much better off their owners 

The next time one of those 
ilkers invites you to part com- 
1 some of your hard-earned cash, 
him the opening left by the car- 
id invite the nursery man to visit 


} 
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“The Tractor 
is suljected to ex- 
cessively heavy shocks 
and strain — requiring a 
special type of Spark Plug.” 
—A. R. Mosier. 

This is the Spark Plug for the 
Tractor ! 
The finest of materials — com- 
bined with practical knowledge, 
mechanical experience and tech- 
nical skill, insure its quality. The 
sturdy design, massive construc- 
tion, finished workmanship and 
Unbreakable Mica Insulation 
insure its service. 
As strong and powerful as it 
looks! Be sure to buy “Vesuvius 
Tractor.” 


“The Quality Plug” 


$2.00 each, atdealers, or write us. 
(In Canada $2.50.) 

Also secures better service when 

used in trucks and high-powered 

automobiles. 


FREE—" Mosler on Spark Plugs” tells the 
right plug for all Tractors, Trucks and Cars, 
Send for this authoritative booklet. Address 


VESUVIUS 
TRACTOR 


A. R. MOSLER & CO., New York, N. Y. 
Also mfrs. of Mosler Vesuvius Plug (Vitite) 
$1.00, Spitfire (platinum point) 
Plug $2.50, Superior (Ford) 

: Plug 75c. 


_ Rep.—Auto. Sundries 
0., 18 Bway, New York 




















Buy direct at factory prices from one of the largest f distributors 

fin America, Quit paying high prices, We have no agents, and give you our 
saving in commissions, salaries, traveling expenses, hotel bills, discounts, etc. We 
don’t ask you to buy some unheard of tire but only well known standard makes such as 


Goodyear, Firestone, Goodrich, Racine, Capitol 
and others, Every tire is perfectand without blemish with original numbers and guarantees. 
6,000 Miles Guarantee yey ee eee Oe are ears 
ing tome kind of tire. Every tire shipped the day ordered with the distinct u ing that we will 
re your money if you do not find them exactly as represented when received. 


FREE 2op't lose thisad—tearitoutnow A, H, Jennings & Sons 


te for free money saving price . 
(Factory Distributors) 


lists and full explanation on how to get more tires for 
your money — simply send name, a post card will do. 1407N. 7th St. Kansas City, Kans. 








LET US SEND YOU THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Here is a booklet that will acquaint you with the facts 

regarding GYPSUM FERTILIZER—its value as an 

aid in promoting plant growth by supplying Caleium 

and Sulphur directly, and its efficiency in adding nitro- 
g en to the soil by scientific rotation of leguminous crops. 
y Write to-day for this FREE booklet entitled 


GYPSUM FERTILIZER 
You will find within its pages information that will prove ex- 
tremely valuable to you. It tells the various uses of Gypsum 
Fertilizer, Method of Application, How It Keeps Stables Clean 
and Sanitary, ete. Write for it to-day. It's FREE. 
GYPSUM INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
iii WwW. s., Chicago, 





ires(t 


Factory Prices 
3 Fresh New Stock-No Seconds 











rr a 
The advertisements in Successful Farming are guaranteed. Read them. 
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UNCLE SAM’S TESTING GARDEN 


A Place Where Resistant and High-Yielding Plants are Bred 


of peaches. I) 





ACH year the 

supply of to- 

matoes and con- 
sequently the price, 
have been affected by 
the tomato wilt, a 
mysterious 
which has swept over 
whole regions especi- 
illy devoted to the 
cultivation of toma- 
toes. In Georgia last 
year the losses re- 
ported from this cause 
were fifty percent of 
the crop. Virginia's 
crop was cut by 10, 
000 tons, Maryland's 


disease 








flower sectior 
mention two kinds. 
are found 800 \ 
ties of roses and 400 
of peonies. 

Two chief met 
of procedure ary 
lowed b¥ the s 
tists. To increas 
yield per acre 
main problem. 
may be done by « 
ving, thru th« 
ing of varieti 
a better seed: 
finding a cure 
disease which is 
ing heavy ravag 








by 25,000, and so 
hru other states 

But thers Was : 
ten-acre field of to- 
matoes which defied attack by the wilt 
Diseased plants were brought into con- 
tact with the growing field, and the 
tomatoes showed themselves wilt-proof to the end. This yea 
seeds from the wilt-resisting plants will be sent to all the Samete- 
growing sections, and the ultimate result, it is expected, will be 
a saving of millions of dollars and a decided increase in the 
yield of tomatoes. 

This was one of many experiments conducted on a 400-acre 

Government farm in Alexandria county, Virginia, across the 
Potamac from Washington. It is one of the largest highly 
specialized farms in the world, and is operated by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture. The 
specialists of the bureau call the Arlington Experiment Farm 
their open-air laboratory. Forty branches of the bureau were 
carrying on tests last year on their special tracts. 
200 varieties of lettuce were being watched 
there to see which was the all-round best. Seventy varieties of 
sweet potatoes were in a similar competition. Sweet potato 
plants are not steady performers. Hills frequently occur with 
practically no yield—a few stringy roots. To find a plant which 
would do business in every hill would add fifty bushels to the 
average yield. That kind of a plant—a more energetic sweet 
potato than is now known is being sought at the Arlington 
Experiment Farm. 

Many strangers arrive at the farm every year from Europe, 
Asia, and South America. They are new seeds and new plants. 
Marriages take place, to add to the number of bushels per 
acre, and these would be called as romantic, if humans were 
concerned, as was the love affair of Romeo and Juliet. In one 
case the Romeo is a Siberian wheat of superb Northern vigor, 
built up thru centruies of resistance to extreme cold. Juliet is of 
our own West, of a strain farhous for its golden abundance, but, 
for all her beauty, susceptible to cold, with kinfolks who on 
bleak western prairies have perished by the thousand. What is 

anted, therefore, to increase our vield of wheat per acre, 
s a progeny which shall combine Romeo’s hardihood and 
Juliet's abundance. 

So the marriage takes place, with a chief scientist as the 
best man and other scientists as the ushers. The time set 
for the ceremony is as ideal as any human bride and bridegroom 
could ask for, in the bloom season. Juliet’s bridal toilet has one 
peculiarity. The ends of the stamens are broken off, and the 
pollen from the Romeo bloom is sprinkled in its place. 

The cost of such a marriage is sometimes considerable. In 
the development of certain varieties of grain the expense of the 
mating, including the succeeding tests, has amounted to $10,000 
On account of the heavy outlay the first offspring of Romeo and 
luliet are placed in 
1 cage for protection 


For instance, 


Birdseye view of the experimental farm including weather station, 
vegetable garden and apple orchard in distance 


By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


existing excellen 
ieties. In_ the 
tomato plant 
scientists’ plan of campaign is 
illustrated. Cures were sought for 
tomato wilt. This involved a long 
—— process. First the tomato wilt germ must be found is 
lated. That meant patient laboratory work in the Bure 
Plants at Washington. There was one infallible proof 
the germ would produce the wilt in a healthy plant. This d 
efforts were made to control it by chemical sprays. 

Sometimes success is complete, as when a few years ag: 
bureau discovered a lime sulphur mixture which would dest: 
orchard scale of the most malignant kind, a pest that ruins 
only the fruit crop but, if unchecked, saps the life of th« 
itself. But in this case no cure was found for the tomato 
Therefore, the other line of attack was adopted. A plant was 
found which would resist the disease. At length, after hunting 
far and wide, a tomato plant was found that would not take the 
blight, no matter how exposed. 

Success, however, was yet a long way off, for this plan 
yielded a small scrawny tomato, utterly unsuited for « 
mercial use, a vegetable n’er-do-well and loafer which had th 
one quality of a magnificent constitution. The scientists, 
because of his physique, resolved to make a desirable cit 
of him. The first step upward must be a suitable marriage. 
A bride in a different world was sought, a bride in a most 
industrous, prolific family of tomatoes. The vagabond, i 
the interest of food production in the United States, was mated 
to an aristocrat; and after several years of progressive exper- 
menting with the progeny the scientists of the Plant Bur 
think they are safe in announcing a wilt-proof tomato. 

Plant breeding is only one of a group of experiments carried 
on at the Arlington Experiment Farm. Soils from various states 
are tested there, not by chemic al analysis, but where they 

can be watched continuously in open-air environment. The 
soil as it comes from the different states is placed in ston 
cylinders, in-layers, just as it was taken from the ground. The 
plant is grown in the cylinder, set upright in the ground. Re cords 
are kept of each test, and the final result shows what each soil 
needs in the way of fertilizer to make it proudce the best 
results. These records are completed for leading varieties of 
crops. 
A row of laboratories is part of the equipment of the far 
One of these is now conducting important experiments in the 
prevention of waste farm crops. 

A farmer, for instance, has a crop of peaches ready to pick, 
but rain sets in. The fruit grower cannot pick peaches 1 
the rain, and if he did they would not keep. By the time tt 
stops raining and he can get on the ground it is too late | 
ship the peaches to market. They would be too soft. Th 
commercial canner 
do not want then 








trom the birds—a 
wire netting eight 
feet from the ground, 
so as to give the cul- 
tivator room to move 


about, is placed over 
the progeny of the 
Siberia nd _=_ithe 
American, and the 
sides are also enclosed 
DV the netting 


Che Arlington Ex 
periment Farm has 
1,500 different grain 
seeds In the fruit 
section there are 700 





they have contra 
in advance for 
needs, and, besides 
by the time 
peaches went 

the railroads 
canneries they 

be too ripe fo! 
How to sav 
peaches for 

food is a conse! 
tion problem 
reaching imp 

for each year 
sands of bushels £0 
to ruin. 








varieties apples, 100 
of grapes, and 100 





Wire netting enclosing valuable 


Another probie! 


specimens of crowing wheat Continued on 




















WAR RECORD 


| oF THE GENERAL ORDNANCE CO 
i IS YOUR PROTECTION 





37 Acres in 51 Hours—35c Per Acre 
FE MCaeeD contact + a a) 
Ct ee —Can You Do This: 
pene nae re 9 HAT’S the ploughing experience of Mr. C. L.Onweller, of Fayette,Ohio, B® 
| Y-gun for projecting depth charges and it is a sample of the kind of endorsements that come in by hundreds e 
ed by from all over the United States from satisfied farme:s who have tried out 


' officially commend 
tary Denisio—snanutastunveet t the the G. O. Tractor for eight long years on all kinds of wock. 


Davis poispiens gun called by Secre- 





























tary Daniels “‘a great milestone in One man likes the G. O. because it prevents bad breaks and stripping of gears. Another 
aircraft armament.”’ uses it for shocking corn; another for vineyard work; another for breaking sod, deep tilling, : 
| crushing clods, harrowing and seeding in one operation. Others use it for mowing, harvesting 
; ,otato digging, orchard work, pulling stumps, rocks, brush. Others talk about its power in +4 
| The Company that made Sew baling, shredding, pulling, threshing, silo filling In a word, the endorsements cover , a 
every possible need 2 use of power on the farm, on the minute at low cost ee 
| vood for the Gobernment ¥ 
j " a cokd Buy Your Tractor On Facts y 
wil ma £0 for you. E don't believe in giving you mere talk show you the machine at work. That's all 
; on the excellence of the G. O. Tractor we ask. Demonstrations all over the State 
i This machine has facts behind it It sells Weare cuarantee:ng the G.O. Tractor to 
tngh on proof, on the farmer's endorsement, on make good on any farm of 60acres or more 
its excess power in the field and at the belt, to pay for itself in avery short time—and we 
on its simplicity, its ease of operation, and are backing the performance of this tract 
its proven low cost with the reputationofthe creat company which 
Don't buy an experiment when you buy a made good for the United States Govern 
tractor. You cannot afford the trouble or ment Read the specifications. Find out 
idle hours You want the best. Let us all about the G.O. Comein today and se« 
tell youwhat your neighbors say about the it work or send us the coupon and we will 
G. QO, Let us give you the proof. Let us send you full particulars. » 


GENERAL ORDNANCE CO. 
Dept. P, 2 West 43rd St., New York 


























: + ~ ORDNANCE CO. | 
, f 
Ss SSSA SDA PUPS ARSE 

PLANTS: Special Features of the G. 0. Tractor 

the . Derby, Conn. . 
‘ Send an Alt fears enclosed and runin oil. Easyto operate. Low 
a Cedar Rapids, cost. Eight years’ successful operation. Turns in 13 
. lowa. foot circle. Plows close to the fence. Light weight for its 
rT" coupon power. Self-steering in furrow. Three point suspension 
‘ Low center of weight. Six speeds forward and reverse 
. Pcs Standardized construction. Simple, sturdy, dust-proof, 
todav ! aK trouble-proof. Rated 14-28 H. P. Draw-bar pull 2250 Ibs 

i as Pulley Speed, 600 to 1000 R. P.M. Plowing power, three te 


14-inch plows, easily 10 to 12 acres per day And guar- 

anteed by the Compose that made good for the Govera- © 
ment. Even if you have a tractor keep your eyeor G.O.; v 
it's the one you will eventually buy 
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| GENERAL ORDNANCE CO., Dept. P, 2 West 43rd St., New York 

; Please send me full information regarding the G,. O. Tractor 

' 

i 

' i 
! ‘ 
i 

i “ e A 
; i 
i . % 
' Co State 

i 

! ' acres in farm No. of acres cultivated 

i ; 
} r rolling surface Character of soil 

! 

' 1any horses do you employ to handle your farm work 

i 

i wn a tractor? If so, what make’ 














FIGHTING GARDEN PESTS 
There are countless armies of insects 
that prey on the plants, and to succeed 
against them one must begin early. One 
pair of potato bugs will shortly become 
great grandparents to thousands. lé will 
be easier to destroy the pair than to cope 
with their thousands of descendants. 

Most insect pests are divided into two 
classes. Any bug or worm that eats the 
foliage of a plant ean be killed with Paris 
green or arsenate ol lead. The arsenate 
is to be preferred, since it will not injure 

e plants as Paris green occasionally 
will when applied too heavily. Arsenate 
of lead is a deadly poison, and should not 
be put on anything where stock can get 

An ounce of the powder to ten quarts 
of water is the right proportion to use. 
It will T ike less of the P rs green. For 
the average home garden, a hand spray 
found suitable for applying the 
poison. Both the underside and the top 
of leaves should be sprayed. Many apply 
the poison with a sprinkler or even by 
shaking it over the plants with a wisp of 
ErUss. 

To destroy the potato bugs that have 
such a pest within the last few 
applications will usually suffice. 
Some eggs that have been deposited on the 
under side of the Jeaves cannot be reached 
by the spray, and when these have hatched 
it will be necessary to go over them again, 

The practice of mixing flour or lime with 
the poison and sifting it on the plants 
while the dew is on, is not to be recom- 
mended in the usual course, since much of 


will be 


he Corre 
years, two 


; 


the poison is wasted. 

Some insects, like = ory bug for in- 

hard to comt rat for the 
suck the juice from a plant and 
cannot be poisoned in the usual way. 
About the only way to get them is to 
ise something that has a caustic action 
upon their bodies, killing by contact. 
The best of such remedies is kerosene 
emulsion. Dissolve two ounces of soap 
in a quart of warm water, add a gallon 
of kerosene and churn till thoroly mixed. 
Dilute for use with ten times its bulk 
of water. ‘This will be found one of the 
best insecticides for lice of various kinds, 
as well as all sueking insects. 

Another remedy that is now recognized 
as one of the most effective fof destroying 

icking insects, is nicotine sulphate. It 
is procurable at seed houses under various 
proprietary names, and when mixed with 
1,000 parts of water with a little fish oil 
or soap, is applied the same as kerosene 
emulsion. The necessity for covering 
each insect should be borne in mind, since 
death comes either from closing iis breath- 
ing pores or penetrating to its vital parts, 

It will searcely be necessary to caution 
using poison on vegetables that 
eaten soon, suc as headed 
Kerosene emulsion is harmless 
to everything except insects, and will 
destroy cabbage worms. A weak brine 
sprinkled on cabbage heads iffested with 
worms has usually proved sufficient. 

In early spring, cutwerms destroy many 
plants. The only way to poison them is 
to seatter bran *o which has been added 
Paris green or arsenate of lead, where the 
worms will get it. Put a little sugar in 
the bran, and enough water to make a 
stiff mash. Cutworms lay under rocks 
and boards during the day. Many of 
them can be destroyed by hunting them 
out Plants can easily be protected 

ainst them, by having a can from 
which both top and bottom has been re- 
turned over the plant. If the edge 
can is pushed into the soil a half 
worm will not work under.— 


stance, are reason 
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Pca Threshers Beat ae Record 


Canvas tests, made by the Government during the past season, again prove 
Avery ‘‘Yellow-Fellows’’ the Champion Grain-Saving Threshers of them all. 
The Food Administration Grain Corporation, under the authorization of the 
Government last summer, made 408 canvas tests throughout the North- 


west. 


wey, was 


one-quarter of one per cent. 


Think What This Means in 
Saving High Priced Grain 
We back Avery Separators with the strongest 
definite grain-saving guarantee given with any ma- 


After carefully adjusting all separators 
the average saved was 99 62-100 per cent. 

The average percentage of grainsaved by Avery Threshers 
in 27 actual field tests, threshing on canvas in a similar 
99 91-100 per cent—a record that has never 
been equalled by any other make of tractor. 

Avery Separators beat the Government record by over 







chine—guarantee printed right in the order blank, tA 


Write for the Avery Catalog 


and find out more about the famous I. X. L. Grain 
Saving Device, Avery Guaranteed for Life 
der Teeth and many other exclusive and protected 


Avery! 
back of the cylinder 
: around for the 
Cylin- 


features in Avery Grain-Saver Threshers, 
Also learn about the six sizes of Avery Kerosene Tractors. - 


AVERY COMPANY 


8131 lowa Street 


AVERY(\° 


Motor patie Threshing 


PEORIA, ILLINOS 


ast kernel and get it. 
Py. F- grain-saving feature ever added 
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DETR orT 


The Auto Center is the 


Logical Place nk 


cal. 
Ae 


No jab to 


opens given on 


a ~~ 


ae" A. 8.— Detroit trained 
Opportunities unlimited. 


Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


Avery Tractors—one 


trucksand tractors. Bigmone) fcr 
men. Good jobs 
await our graduates 


Our Course will teach Jon Rog in tom chart works. Mest com- 


of different cars. Entire eq 
Tractor Course. Couree. Brazing, 


Peehensive Wholly pract 
too hard for our sredeeees. Every phase of work covered 


ent best 
welding 


j Learn In Detroit—Start Any Time—Our Graduates In Demand 


you get the benefit of finest co-operation 
eughncns of sr Course tad iy b 
to 


have cails for 


gladly Ls egy = er every ——— 
year. 





time. 


Patines, eoet conga oe 


No need to waste or lose a momept. 


Big F 


who knows and is able to teach others 
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Kune Morven Car Comrany 


i. —— 


Kato ioe —~—1 tt ay Yara we we =e 


— . 
TING MOTOR car COMPANY, 


Get Free Catalog 
Tells all about “The Old 
Reliable School"’ located in 
“the Heart of the Auto In- 


. Or, er H 
on the train and come to De- 
troit as Hundreds do. Your 
fare refunded if everything 
not as represented. 





of biggest factories. They know the tho: 
Almost daily we 
Enter classes » 


Endorse Our Schoo! 
os know what we do,—how we teach and the type 
we turn out and give our students unusus! 
Every instructor an experienced man ,— 

















By mentioning Successful Farming when writing to advertisers, you serve 


yourself as well as the publication. It’s anincentivetothe advertiser to giv 


you honest, reliable service. 


Read the advertisements—all of therm. 
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TRUCKS FOR POTATO HAULING 
in regions where potato production is 
ized, motor trucks are being rapidly 
for hauling even when the dis- 
to the railroad siding is relatively 
ue [wo ton trucks are popular for this 
urpose, and one hundred bushels, or six 
nd pounds, are commonly taken at 
One businesslike potato grower 
farm is four miles from railroad 
that he averages five trips a day, 
x 100 bushels to a trip; that he uses 
ick little except during a two- 
; shipping season; that his haulage 
lowing for interest, repairs, stor- 
reciation, and driver's W ages, aver- 
uut $2.25 a trip, or 24 cents a 
He states that the haulage cost 
.e noticeably reduced if he used the 
iver a greater period. 
He figures a ten mile round trip, three 


spec 
} 
1 


» 
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tons being carried in going. It would be 
to make six trips a day, instead of 
says, were it not for the inevitable 


vhich occur at the station. Heavy | 


gy causes congestion, and new ar-| 
must wait their turn to unload the 


Fruit growers are another class among 
ito trucks are becoming common. 
fruit farm, hauling its own fruit 

railroad, uses horses in the fail out | 

woportion to farm needs at other | 
Numerous large fruit farms | 
made no attempt to keep draft 

n the numbers required for fall 
instead letting this work out on 
at so much a box or barrel. The 
ick interests this class; during the 
lle periods it consumes no oats. 
o truck is also proving valuable to | 

; of perishable fruits, permitting | 

» ignore the express route and find 

et in a hurry when required.— 


Colo 





PLANT EARLY PEAS LATER 


who apprec iate a crop of early 
ould not fail to continue planting 
er varieties of dwarf peas as the 
seas 1rivances. 
orst enemy of the pea is the hot, 
ther we sometimes experience, but | 
have very moderate heat and | 
ff moisture, and under such con- 
the very early dwarf peas do fine. 
If peas are desired, and it is difficult or 
) handy to provide the trellis or sticks for 
er growing pea vines to run upon, 
irf varieties should be used. Sow 
n rows, and leave enough room 
the rows for frequent cultivation. 
should bear a heavy crop at al-| 
1y part of the summer, and in “4 
instances the peas are larger than 
ose produced by the first planting. 
The sweet or wrinkled dwarf sorts do a 
tter than the smooth varieties 
inted during the summer months. 


OU TWITTING THE SQUASH BUGS | 


id once had a very thrifty bed of | 
: : foam which she had great expec- | 
ralarge crop. Judge her chagrin 
going out one morning to find that the | 
great grey squash bug had devastated a | 
: art of their foliage, and seemed | 
ed to finish its feasting only 
iash leaves were gone. 
went to the house mourning over 
luck, she passed a’ great bed of | 
What a pity,” she thought, “that | 
{ can thrive when my tender | 
ist come to grief.” But happily 
thought closely followed: “If the | 
<0 bitter that no insect will touch | 
it try it for keeping insects from | 





Before e a) 


A typicai view of West ‘ 
Michigan Pike, Van j 6 
Buren County, Mich., — 
before Tarvia was used. 


HE “Before” photograph above 

shows a section of West Mich- 
igan Pike, Van Buren County, 
Michigan, as it looked in the sum- 
mer of 1916 


a 

But the tax payers of Van 
Buren County realized that such 
roads as this not only hampered 
‘the development of the county 
and made travel difficult, but that 
in the long run they cost the com- 
|'munity more than good, easy- 
traction roads, 


The “After” picture shows the 
same road, photographed at ex- 
actly the same spot, after ma- 
cadamizing and treating with 
‘Tarvia-B.” 


West Michigan Pike is now a 
firm, mudless, dustless road, water- 
pre of and automobile proof, over 
which full loads can be hauled to 
market with speed and economy. 


And wisely, the taxpayers of Van 
|Buren County, propose to keep 
thisroad new. Last year they gave 
itasecond treatment with ‘‘Tarvia- 
3." Thus at very smal] expense 
‘they protected their original in- 
vestment and now have a fine 
piece of highway that brings their 
markets at South Haven and 
Watervliet miles nearer to each 
other. 


The satisfaction felt over the 
vast improvement effected by the 
use of Tarvia is officially express- 





i] We \ After 


3 
A view o am 
‘ tion of the 1™m¢ 
A } after Tarvia was w 
\ ote moot) dust! 


easy-traction surface 


ed in the following letter from the 
engineer of the Van Buren County 
Road Commissioners, Paw Paw. 
Michigan: 


“The Van Buren C ounty Road Com- 
mission has been using *Tarvia-B’ for 
some years to maintain about 20 miles 
of macadam road and it has given the 
greatest satisfaction. We have entirel) 
got rid of dust and ravelling and it is the 
opinion of many observers that the 
roads get better instead of worse. 


“This year we had about two miles of 
macadam which was so bad that the 
State Highway Department advised cov- 
ering it with gavel but instead we patch- 
es the holes with ‘Tarvia-K P’ (which 
by the way is something that is in- 
dispensable in our business) and treated 
the surface with ‘“Tarvia- B’ and stone 
chips and today the road is in better 
shape than when new. 


“We also have been trying out ‘Tarvia- 
B’ on a trunk line gr: ivel road, the gravel 
testing about 75% stone. The results 
have been very good in spite of the 
heavy traffic. It produces a smooth, 
durable surface which will be better the 
second and third year than the first. We 
are now building a 30,000 gallon storage 
tank so that we can always have a 
supply on hand when we want i: 


“Aside from treating the roads with 
*Tarvia-B’ there is no maintenance cost 
but alittle attention to holes and drain- 
age 


*Tarvia has solved our macadam 
road troubles for us. 


“Dana P.Smith, County Road Engines 


The use of Tavia will give any com- 
munity orstate all-the-year-round roads 
that are dustless in summer, mudless in 
spring and fall, frost-proofin winter, and 
that are easy to maintain at a low cos\ 


Illustrated booklet describing the various Tarvia treatments free on requesi 
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nts? New Orleans Nashville Kansas City Minneapolis 
= > ithered an armful and made a | Dallas Birmingham | = A Duluth Milwaukee 
‘rong tea of it, with which she generously | Bangor Washington a Lake City Ry a : on ‘aa €olumbus Richmond 
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27 r ‘ ’ Elizabeth Buffalo Lebanon 
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treatment was a success and that 
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Anyone who has fruit trees of any 
variety has probably, in the last year or 


two, had the discouraging experience of | 


the visitation of fire blight on some if not 
all of his trees. 
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The disease as I have found it makes | 


itself apparent first on the tender new 
shoots, causing the leaves to wither and 
turn brown. These usually do not fall 
off but remain until the whole twig or 
branch has become lifeless. Often the 
disease appears on the new growth at the 
extremities of the larger branches and 
spreads rapidly over the three if steps are 
not speadily taken to prevent. 

The bark of the diseased branches has 
very much the appearance of being charred 
while that of the smaller shoots becomes 
darker, with ridges running back as iar 
as the branch is affected, giving evidence 
of a drying up of the sap. 

The time of the season when the disease 
usually makes its first appearance is to- 
ward the middle or later part of June 
after the trees have made a rapid suc- 
culent growth. Water sprouts offer a good 
start to the disease and should be removed 
as soon as they appear. I have found it 
a good practice to go thru the orchards 
at least once a week during the growing 
season with the only purpose of keeping 
these growths as few as possible thus re- 
ducing the possibility of the disease set- 
ting m and also to send more needed 
nourishment to the growing fruit. Heavy 
pruning in a single season should be 
avoided and if there is much to be removed 
from any one tree, it should be extended 
over a period of two or three seasons, thus 
reducing the occasion for any unusual 
number of suckers or water-sprouts. 

But the old adage that an. ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure is 
very true in combating the disease and 
to this end, after the leaves have all come 
out I have found that a thoro spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture (4:4:50 solution) 
has proven very effective. 

Copper sulphate dissolves much more 
rapidly in very warm water and for the 
ifty gallon solution the four pounds should 
be dissolved in at least ten gallons of water 
before the milk of lime is added. A wooden 
or earthen vessel should be used in dis- 
solving the copper sulphate as it attacks 
a metal container. 

Use only fresh lump lime which has been 
slacked in water and the four pounds 
diluted to about the same amount as the 
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HIS light tractor is endowed 
with surplus power for pulling 

| three plows through any soil. Its 

| extra Fi 4-cylinder motor (5-inch 
bore and 6-inch stroke) can ‘‘waik 
away’’ with any 3-plow job—as well 
as furnish power to spare for any and 
every kind of belt work. The Transmis- 
sion System is direct spur gear drive. No 
bevel gears. This positively assures 


10 to 15 Per Cent More Power at the Drawbar 


The Allwork is absolutely guaranteed to burn kerosene successfully. It's the 
all-the-year-’round tractor—economical and efficient Spring, Summer, Autumo 
and Winter. Send for Free 1919 Catalog. 


Electric Wheel Company, Box 50A , Quincy, Ill. 


| 


copper sulphate before the two are mixed. | 


After the lime and blue vitrol have been 
poured together, add water until the fifty 
gallons is reached and the solution is 

ready to be applied to the trees. 
Che spraying should be repeated every 
wo weeks as a preventive against the 
ht, but after the fruit has become larger 
solution should be weakened to pre- 
roughening the skin of the fruit as 

ial strength is likely to do. 

tree s found already a victim 
no time should be lost 
iffected twigs or branches, 
ing shears in a solution 
after each amputation. 
it off should be immediate- 


rned his is very im- 


of August the disease 
depending how- 

10 serious trouble 

e, there probably 

the rest of the 


ipples I have found 
from the disease, 
susceptible. Ii 
nathan, Baldwin, 
rn Greening and 


st all varieties of pears. There are 


| 
Kerosene Tractor 


__ “Backed by 12 Years of Tractor Experience” 














Enrich the soil by 

Ti ; spreading straw. Every 

'@] i) ton has $8 worth of 

—y phosphorous, potash 

—And 30 Days’ 7 and nitrogen—aleo v alu- 
FREE ; } ‘ 


able organic m 





Re der 
ZIPS, Get your Kirstin now Eagle Straw Sprea 
-~< terene ana ices. Try it is the “‘origind!” and successful mac! 
a7. 80 days FREE. If satisfied, spreading straw. Attaches to any wagor 
oop - ft cal oat minutes, One man can spread 10 acres 
expense. Money back. Works successfully in windy weathe 
° 4 One-Man 8 ft. wide 4 powerful and efficient ! 
Kirstin St ‘REE CATALOG. Write for catalog ‘ 
‘ ~ p Puller about spreading straw and the “Eagle 
Weichs lees—costs less. Greater power, and strength. Spreader 
A few pounds’ pul! on le exerts tons on 
shows One- EAGLE MFG. CO. 
=< Dept. 26, Tllimois 


few 





summer er 
tively withdrawn after time limit expires. Write today! Morton, 
A. J. Kirstin Co., 2010 Lad $t., Escanaba, Mich.aamg 
FADRAWNEDG) WE'VE STRUCK ITT tan. TENTS RAD 
FORDOWNERS! sational Ford invention makes ATEN rs« : E > ED- 
Fords Super-Fords! 30% to 100% mileage increase, pre- PROC URED ~ REGISTER 
vents carbon Thirty days trial. Write for free lookiet. a aatve. empertenced. prempt aardine fet, the ote ree 
Gasoline Economy Co , 1466 Colonial Trust Bide , Philedelphia, Pa toi fevelopment ‘of your ideas. Booklet of information owen 
. form for disclosing idea, free on request. RICHARD Bide" T 
35 Owen Bldg , Washington, D. C. or 2276-0 Weel un 
Read the advertisers Index on page 5, this! 


























, “ed to stand three or four in a hill. | 


orobably other kinds with which I have 
had no experience. 

Of course to obtain the best fruit 
other sprayings must be given; a dormant 
spray just before the buds swell, and then 
the arsenate of lead (paste) spraying after 
two-thirds of the blossoms have fallen. 
lee this chemical at the rate of three 
pounds to firty gallons of water. Apply 
the same solution two weeks later and 

ibout the middle of June. Of the 
sven barrels of Jonathans which I picked 
st season, only one and a half bushels 
were not perfect and it surely paid many 
es over for the material and iime ex- 
nded in spraying. 


pe 





| would be very glad to read in the 

pages of this magazine the experiences cof | 

s in the attempt to grow better fruit | 

| their successes in combating disease | 

ling moths in their trees, for I/ 

feel there is much that one can learn even 
ter vears of experience in this line. 

L., lowa. 


COOPERATIVE SPRAY PLANT 
nunities where orcharding is a lead- 
m interest could well emulate the 
ple of the Garden Valley Apple 
rs, of Oregon. These enterprising | 
s established a cooperative spray 
1918 at a cost of $1500. Allowing 
ack of experience, we might not expect 
nt showing the first year of opera- 
t that is what happened in Garden 
The plant sold spray under pre- 
quotations. It effected for its 
rs a special saving of seventy-four 
barrel, for non-members thirty- 
ts, returned at the end of the sea- 
form of a rebate, besides selling 
r price. It paid eight percent on 
tock, and made various additions 

ment 


rarden Valley cooperative spray 
been enlarged for the present 
ind members expect to make an 
tter showing, owing to the greater 
es which will be handled. Inas- 
s spraying has become an indis- 
part of successful orchard man- 
adoption of this cooperative 





int idea can be looked for in many 
J.B 


FINISHING THE CURRANT WORM 
iliarity with the life history of 
yur common insects will often aid 
re successful campaign against | 
Chis is true of the currant worm, | 
ways commences its work on the | 
nches, moving upward. The eggs | 
on the lower side of the leaves, 

g in about ten days 
vdered hellebore is sprinkled over 

ge when the dew is on, the first | 

ll be quickly dispatched before | 

sare much injured. However, as 

hich does the mischief is usually 

by others, the warfare must be 

There are two distinct broods | 

' 

' 





e season, besides the appearance 
to time of different members of 
brood. But by keeping a close 

mong the lower branches and 
the hellebore with every reap- 

they are kept in check.—B. L. P 


MORE EARS OF SWEET CORN 
ersons grow too many stalks of 
in a hill to secure the largest | 
ears from a given piece of land. 
t corn, and especially the smaller | 
s of early corn, are planted in 
e feet apart, and the stalks ten | 
rt in the row, and only one| 
place, the number would be} 
ter as a whole, and the quality 
ter than where the stalks are| 





| 
| 


rieties are grown in this manner 
| truck growers who supply large 
ind we can all profit by their 
J. T., Ohio. | 
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WOODS EVERLOc 
TIRE PATCH 
Don’t Risk Delays 


A BLOWOUT! Milesfroma garage! Help- 








less! Delayed! Trip spoiled! “Twould 

have been so easy to be on your way 
again in a jiffy if you had only carried Wood's 
Everloc Tire Patch in the tool box. Wise 
motorists never ride a mile without it. 

Wood's Everloc Tire Patch is guaranteed to 
repair any puncture or blowout up to |7 inches 
in length. No heat, no tools, no experience nec- 
essary. With Wood's Everloc, it takes only 3 
minutes to repair the average puncture or blow- 
out. 

Wood's Everloc is made of pure para rubber 
with genuine U. S. khaki back. Makes repairs 
absolutely air-tight. Patches will never leak or 
creep. Rubber boots, rubber gloves, garden 
hose, hot water bottles, etc., can also be repaired 
with Wood's Everloc Tire Patch. 

We also make a rubber backed patch which is 


Patented guaranteed Only for punctures. 


50c, $1.00, 
$1.50 


Sold everywhere by dealers in 50c, $1.00 and 
$1.50 sizes. 


Send for Special 10c Trial Size 


For those who want to make a test of Wood's Everlox 
Tire Patch first, before buying, we have a special com 
plete trial package made up at a cost price of 10c._ This 
trial package contains a generous sample of the Patch, 
tube of cement, etc.,—everything required to make a good 
sized repair. Send for it TODAY! Tear off coupon and 


mail it with 10c (stamps or coin). 


W. C. WOOD COMPANY 


74 Western Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Special (Garage Size 20’'x28”’ 


«eecenceee- USE THIS COUPON ----------- 
Ww. C. WOOD COMPANY, 
74 Western Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen:—I want to test Wood's Everloc Tire Patch. 
Enclosed find 10c for the Special, get-acquainted, trial pack- 
age. Mail it to:— 


ees oan a 


Dealer's Name : Bivens 


Dealer's Address ____ Se eT. 
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Sas 
\dern: 
STRAWBERRIES AFTER FRUITING | : SS 

ro keep the strawberry patch in good | Lioht's an 0 ‘Power 


+ — 


! 


, 


> Af 
_ - 
7 


| a 


ing condition it needs attention after 
ting \ little attention now will go 

g Ways 
If the runners are allowed to run and set 
will, it will not take long for them to 
change the rows into a solid pateh, which 


Sill never -abon auttiieasien “Tiinaiien al 1S ee what you have been looking for—a 





Tm ere remy ne age eae complete light plant. Our 40 light “F”’ outfit is 
onaaiiel shanties . ieastguntien Fairbanks-Morse quality throughout — and 
like number of berries. While I do not care comes all set up on one base. The low speed engine 
to work to the hill system myself Idolike with ball bearing dynamo assures long life—less atten- 
to keep the rows to not over six inches in tion—lower maintenance cost. Engine is the famous 
width and not let the plants become too “9 which successfully uses Aerosene. Construction is 


matted in the rows. By cutting off most of : - ‘ 
the runners that run out to the side in- extremely simple — workmanship and materials 


ane of drawing them a. _~ the row the best possible. Push a button to start and another 
will keep frem crowding the plants to a 

pr wc so extent, a will. make the to\stop. 

plants there stronger. When you buy this ““F’’ plant, you get a combined 
ee ae bape oe ———_ of light and power service, as engine will also run a wash- 
mene p> gee ete la hn ing machine, churn or cream separator, independent 
of the dynamo, either direct or through a line shaft. 


good idea to allow all the runners on one 
side to set plants in a new row, as far from 
the old row as you can getthem. Let them 
set as thickly as they will here, but keep There isa dealer near you who will carefully explain 
them in the row as straight.as you ean. all details and also prove why it is the one practica 
After the first plant.on the runner has:set | ; . 1 f hich y h 1 

the runner can’be turned so the next will | combination pliant tor whic you ave tong 
set exactly in the same row. To keep these been waiting. 
where wanted it will be necessary to fasten 
them, and about the best thing to use is 
a prece of small wire bent into a sts uple 
form, and long enough to be pushed down 
three or four inches into the ground. 
Pushing one of these down over the runner 
close to the plant will hold it in place until 
the roots form and prevent the wind} 
shifting it. rea : 

After the new row is established cut out — (Complete F.O. 8. 
the old r and your patch is renewed. : Indianapolis) 
Some Beem methods of partial renewing ms .\ " . A distinctive d: 
every year by allowing new runners to set | = : ‘ . SE 3. Brea 
on one side of the row until it widens it | 4 ee? offered as below: 
about six inches and then eutting out six | i 
inches of the old row on the opposite side, | 
but where they do this they — have 
their row about ten or twelve inches wide 

vhen left to bear, so the oldest part 1S two | 


—S=,. “ill 
vears old. This is a very oer wet ere ai 40 Light "F Plant 


: 


Jlows a constant change of soil, but 


will keep shifting the patch if a new row is | 
not planted at one side and a row cut out | 
entirely at the other every few years. 
(ome good cultivation Just after the fruit- 3. 
will be about all they will need if th Ry o_MANUFACTURERS ” CHICAGO 

ground is not weedy I like to give : 
dressing of manure, either from the cow- 
vard or from the hen house Only half ; 
nure should be given as 
is stronger. Stir into 

d then mulch after the 
rain Bone meal and 
additions to the | 
but I have | 





























manure 


~~ AKING BLACKBERRIES PAY 
r blackberries on a clay loam 
ou want to have the soil right. The Protect your tractor and all other farm implements from 
blackberry is one of the latest fruiting the weather, and you'll get longer and better service from them 
growers we have, being later than all the} 
coe 0 puuy totcnliag ait oer aa aner emen vers 
of the other small fruits and it are the best, most economical and practical covers that you can buy. 
retaining the moisture Made of stoutest canvas. Lasts for years. Quickly stored when not in use. Manufac 
tured by a company that has made everything in canvas goods since 1870. 
for blackber Dryduck Pauling are covers especially treated to withstand mildew. They are 
me fOr eecncerres SS absolutely water-proof. Outwear twoordinary covers. 


1 but where that is the onl; Write Today for folder and prices. You may order direct from U8 
le, they can generally be grown if you can’t conveniently get BAKER PAULINS in your ww 


cess, Hf placed on @ north BAKER & LOCKWOOD, “The Big Tent Hoase” 
nati vaporation is Department Ii Kansas City, 








blackberries 


well cultivated, especially if in SUCCESSFUL FARMING BETTER EACH ISSUE 


} 
im ¢ rder to induce deep and Fi ind enck woe my renewal to Successful Farming, as we think it one of the best farm 
St root growth. After that, many | ze We are always glad to get it I think it gets better every time I read it. 


successful growers mulc! h them with better | W. J. SIMES, Delaware Co., In¢ S| 


paper 
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results. This serves to save the moisture, 
pra tically eliminates weeds, and also re- 
duces a labor item worth while where there 
is a large plantation. 

Pruning generally tells the story if 
the soil and moisture questions have been 
settled. But for pruning, it would only 
be a short time before every blackberry 
patch would be a hopeless bramble of 
thorns and thickets. Pruning keeps the 
canes on the job of producing fruit, and 
not in making rank growth. 

The first year head back the canes as 
soon as they reach a height of two feet 
| the second year, head them back at 

ind one-half feet high. The quickest 

o do this is to stretch a line down the 
row at the proper height and then take 

ill hand scythe and go along cutting 

ill that extend above the line. This 

eration can be repeated two or three 

es during the season in order to insure 
ynif mity of all canes. 

[he purpose of this cutting back is | 
two-fold: to encourage a stocky growth of 
the canes and to cause them to send out 
lateral branches, or side branches, which 
vill normally increase the yield. 

Where it appears in spring that the 
laterals are too heavily laden with fruit 
to make a good crop, cut out some of 
t 
\ 


‘ 


, entirely. This will conserve the 

itv of the canes and give better 
yuality fruit. The pruning along this 
line will also result in another advantage 
which will be apparent when fruit-picking 
time comes. A compact, bushy plant 
makes the gathering of the fruit easier 
ind as a rule plants so pruned will need 
no supports whatever.—C. 8S. 
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UNCLE SAM’S TESTING GARDEN 


Continued from page 40 

of the same kind is this: City people 
sometimes buy a farm and find the ground | 
inder a large orchard fairly covered with 

upples of good appearance. They cry out 

\t the waste, and wonder why the farmer | 
does not ship the apples to market, even | 
if he hardly makes expenses. As a matter | 
of fact, in most such cases the farmer} 
would not get enough out of the deal! 
to pay the freight, not to mention the cost 

of packing a the barrels. 

There is only one solution to these and 
other similar waste of farm crops; canning 
or drying on the farm. 

There is not only a best kind of a can- 
ning plant to be devised, but a best method 
f preparing the fruit, cooking it, and 
sealing the cans, to be found. All these 
are now being worked out, and when 
completed, a home canning system will be 
placed before the former intact. The re- 
sult will be a new resource of food for the 
American home from what hitherto was 
waste. The war, with its stern demand 

» employ every available means to ac- 
omplish a single purpose, has emphasized 
the inportance of making every pound of 
lood grown count, and the momentum 
irom the war saving campaign promises 
to work a revolution in methods of 
economy on the farm. 


TRANSPLANT TOMATO PLANTS 
John Houser, one of Wisconsin’s suc- 
cessful commercial gardeners, reports 
that he has found it profitable to trans- 
plant tomato plants at least once before 
setting them in the field, and that twice is 
(ter. Says Mr. Houser: “This trans- 
iting checks the growth of the long 
‘ap root, and causes the root system to 

ome strong and bushy. It also causes 
k to become thicker and hardier. 
noticed that plants so transplanted 
Bu mature their fruit a week earlier, 
and withstand windstorms better.”-—W.F. 

No bigger mistake can be made than to 
purchase uncertain stock. Buy from 
*meone who has been in the business long 
“tough to stand back of his word and who 
‘honest enough to give what he claims to 


4 { 
s 
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Put Inlands 
In Your Engine 


The need of new piston rings in a motor after 
it has been run much is now a known and ac- 
cepted fact. They are as necessary a replace- 
ment as new spark plugs—and much more vital 
to the life of the motor. 


The Inland offers the motorist the highest quality of 
piston ring, in material and manufacture, as well as 
the most efficient type of piston ring in its princi- 
ple of construction. From the pouring of the mold 
to the last micrometer test, the Inland is made with 
the precision and scientific accuracy of the finest tool 
product. 


The patented manufacturing principle 
makes every Inland completely gas-tight 


The highest standard of workmanship makes every 
Inland completely dependable, in every phase of pis- 
ton ring performance. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


The Inland is a perfected piece of 
mechanism that motor mechanics and 
motor owners can rely on to give the 
highest efficiency in service. Speci- 
fy Inlands when you have your 
engine overhauled. 


Nearly 4,000,000 Inlands are 
in use—sold the world over. 


Write for Booklet 


INLAND MACHINE WORKS 
1639 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PFT OS seme , little different. In a hog account, for|a general idea can be gained of the y 
eed | example.most of the labor will be in the | a‘Summary of a hog account will loo} 





June, | 


IS YOUR FARM MARKING TIME? nature of chores and the amount per day | a summary such as this were made of 


gought, these marks can be added. 
of these days may have been longer than | entry made on the record. 
others but the average may have been a/| 
nine hour day. 





ours ofl 
ultiplying the marks by the average 
wrk day. 


will vary with the season. 
|of this sort, an estimate had better be 


Continued from page 18 


Some | made each week 


Then the total number of | feed consumed. 
labor can be determined by 


lo determine the labor in a livestock | pensating. 


vant, the procedure would be just a 





In the tables shown with this article, 


So in a case | enterprise on his farm, the farmer 
have a fairly clear idea where thi 
in his business are or which parts 
business need attention. Then th 


a corresponding 
The same 


method could be used in determining the | ances from each particular enterpri 
At the end of each week, 
comparatively accurate estimate of each 
day's feed for that week could be made. 
Any errors made would probably be com- 


be transferred to a Loss and Gain : 
and here a summary of the enti: 
business will then be shown p. 
accounts are kept on all the farm 
prises. The balances of those a 
that show a gain will be entered 








The Best of 
80 Years Experrence 


in this New 


HE accumulated manufacturing experience of over 
three-quarters of a century—and the judgment of 
over .20,000 Ideal owners—is back of the new, 

small 22 x 36 Ideal Thresher. 


You know the record and reputation of the larger sizes 
of the Ideal—there’s no farming community that hasn’t its 
Ideal outfits with their satished customers. When we were 
calf®¥d upon to build a smaller size separator, we didn’t 
just “turn one out”—we built along the same lines as the 
Ideal, determined that our small threshers would be 
leaders in their class just as are the larger. 


So in the small as well as the larger Ideals you will 
find those features that mean the difference between a 
“sure” and a “guesswork” job. Ideal thresher owners will 
tell you that. . 


Bunching, or cylinder winding is unknown im the 
Ideal—because the Ideal is designed on the principle of 
a steady, even flow of straw through the machine from 
the time it enters the cylinder until, free from all grain, it 
leaves through the stacker. 


First of all, we placed the Ideal grates exactly right in 
relation to the cylinder. Then we designed the Ideal trav- 
elling slatted rake to take the straw from the cylinder and 
carry it to the straw rack. Result—more grate surface and 
a steady even flow of straw, making choking impossible. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO.., Jnc. 
La Porte, Indiana 


27 Branches and Service Stations 














Shaking alone. wasn’t a guarantee of complete separa- 
tion, so we put sets of lifting fingers on the straw rack, 
that tear the straw open—rake it—beat it from beneath. 
Result—complete separation and no waste. 


Then, to take care of the increased capacity due to these 
«nventions and to make the Ideal do a perfect job of clean- 
ing, we put in extra chaffer area. The chaffer in the clean- 
ing shoe, with the adjustable sieve and our special system 
of wind control, guarantee a perfect job of cleaning with- 
out waste. Result—the kind of cleaning that gets “n 
dockage” at the elevator. 


Such construction shows why the small 22 x 36 will 
handle up to 900 bushels of wheat in a day’s run— 
the 28 x 44 up to 1,500 bushels. 


The Ideal is built in four sizes—22 x 36, 28 x 44, 32 x 52 
and 36 x 60—standard in design and construction, and 
meeting all needs, from 
the man who owns his 
Own power and wants 
to do hisown thréshing, 
to the custom thresher. 


Write for a special 
Ideal catalog. 





The guaranteed 
oil-burning, 
oil- cooled 
OilPall Tractor is 
built in sizes to fit 
every size Ideal. 











ADVANCE~RUMELY 
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A New Tractor Service Plan 


5000 Dealers Go to School to 
Make Your Investment Good 


If you were going to buy a tractor today and had your 
choice of a dozen or more tractors of equal mechanical 
quality, which would you buy? The one on which you 


could get the best service, of course. That’s common sense. 


Where today can you get good tractor service—the kind 
that gives you any Hees information or help promptly 
and surely? From the International Harvester organization. 
Have you heard what we did last winter to assure full and 
complete service to all International tractor owners? 


Last winter five thousand of our dealers went to school and 
equipped themselves to give you the kind of tractor service 
you want and have a right to get. They took a complete 
practical course. They can teach you to avoid the rough 
spots in your tractor progress. They are ready to carry 
you safely over any difficulties you may meet. You can 
buy an International Mogul or Titan Tractor with a 
feeling of perfect safety and security in your ability to handle 
it successfully right from the start. 


We sell good tractors—none better. 


We maintain complete repair stocks at 
eighty-nine branch houses. 


We have a completely equipped, well- 
trained dealer service organization reach- 
ing every farm in the United States where 
a tractor can be used. 


That is International Tractor Service 
—Unrivaled in the Whole Tractor Field 


This service costs you nothing. In fact, it will save you considerable 
money in the avoidance of mistakes, steadier running of your tractor, 
and the reduction you will be able to make in the cost of upkeep 
and repairs. 


Tractor service organizations do not grow over- 
night. Here is one almost full grown. Take 
advantage of it. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO USA 


-- 








le and those that show a loss will as profitable to study the results. For it | in this way can secure a very handy ac- 

entered on the debit side of the Loss will be here where the results of any | count book, especially designed for keeping 

‘ain account. As these accounts are changes in management or any feeding/ such accounts, by writing to Successful 

rom year to year, the attempt to experiments will show up and these will| Farming. This magasine is distributing 

many of the balances on the credit be the results that will really count. this book at cost of publication and would 

ide as possible will develop into a sort of Those who are interested in keeping a| be glad to assist any farmers in starting 
‘game and it will be interesting as well check on their different farm enterprises | these accounts. 
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My Spider 1s a 
clever weather 
prophet 





‘ 
y \ Mr Robin . iL 
. AS “Cries For -rain 


V\ 





By GREGORY GREENE | 


HAVE heard my grand- 
father say, altho the << 
day was as sunshiny and = 


pleasant as any thruout the 


summer, We must get 
that hay in before noon 
It'll sure rain this after- 
noon. And when there 
invariably came a shower j 


during the afternoon 1 used 

to regard him as the most wonderful man in the world. 
He knew how to foretell the weather and he used the com- 
onest things imaginable as his guides.. One day my father 

said, ““You may go fishing tomorrow. Your grandfather says 
is going to rain. 

[ wanted to know how it was that grandfathers were such 
good weather prophets. My chum, who lived on adjoining farm, 
had a grandfather equally as clever at foretelling the weather. 

It is because of his many years and chances for observing 
things,’’ was my father’s explanation. 

‘But it isn’t hardly fair to make a chap wait until he’s an 
old grandfather before he can do this. He wants to know 
about the weather when he’s young,”’ I insisted. My good old 
grandfather heard me and laughed. ‘Come here, Buddy,” he 
said and he took meout intothe barn and opened thesalt chest. 

“Feel of that,’’ he commanded. I did so and noticed that 
altho it was a bright day, the salt was decidedly damp, almost 
wet. “It’s going to be a wetday tomorrow,” hesaid, and he was 
right. Salt gets very dry in dry weather and damp when there 
is wet weather on the way. 

On another morning it was cloudy and looked as tho the 
heavens would soon open and let down bucketfuls of water. 
[ began getting ready to go fishing, which I did every rainy 
day in summer. “No fishing today, Buddy,’’ my grandfather 
said, “It will be hot and sunshiny today by eleven o'clock.” 

I put away my fishing tackle because | was brought up to 
obey, but I felt cocksure that it would soon begin to rain in 
torrents and that I could go. Instead of that it just remained 
cloudy for a couple of hours and before eleven o’clock the clouds 
parted and the sun was shining. It was one of the hottest 
afternoons of the summer. 

How could you guess?’’ I demanded. Grandfather laughed. 

“T didn’t guess, I got my information straight from the 
spiders," he insisted. I thought he was joking. But he took 
me out into the yard and showed me dozens of spiders’ webs 
stretched out on the grass in the orchard, spread over the 
strawberry tops, between ,currant bushes and all about. 

(hese are not the ordinary skeleton webs of fine filaments, 
but thick, almost like gauze cloth or the chiffon of today. They 
have one little smooth round hole in them and if you approach 
carefully and look you will always see a bright-eyed little 
spider peering out of the hole. Drop a fly or any insect into 
the web and see him dart out and grab it. Now Mr. Spider is 
. clever weather prophet. I do not know how he can foretell 
weather. I don’t believe any naturalist really knows, but he 
an. It is a long and tiresome task for him to make that web. 
If rain should come the drops would soon have it in tatters and 
ruin it. And so, if it is going to rain, Mr. Spider refuses to do 
ll that work for nothing. He just refuses to make his web. 

If there had been no webs this morning you could have gone 

hing,’’ explained grandfather, “forit would have rained before 

oon.’ Human beings are not sufficiently sensitive to “feel” mois- 
the air, or to feel the changes. Robins have a peculiar 
ery, known as “crying for rain,’’ which theyinvariably use just 
before a rain. Frequently on a bright morning they will give 
this call repeatedly and before night there will be a fall of rain. 
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There are many simple little devices for foretelling 
the weather. One of the simplest is an ordinary ginger 
snap or ginger cookie. Make a hole in the middle, 
stick a string thru it and knot it to hold and hang it 
up on the porch or outside your window or door. If 
it is brittle and hard the weather will be fair, but if it 
becomes soft and pliable, look out for rain becaus: 
_ the air is full of moisture which we cannot fee! 
One “me a woman had an old straw garden hat 
she cle®Qsed by means of common salt and half a lemon 
whitened the yellowed straw hat and removed the dus! and 
dirt. She put the hat away to dry. Not long after that shy 
noticed that some days when she wore it in the garden it was 
as stiff as a board, brittle and cracked when it was bent. (ther 
mornings it was “‘floppy.”” The brim fell down about her face 
and it was damp and sticky. Then she discovered that when 
it became damp and floppy it was just before a rain, but it 
was hard and brittle when there oul be fair weather. It was 
the effect of the moisture in the air on the salt in the str: 

Soak an old straw hat in brine, dry it and hang it up 
the shed. It will serve as an admirable barometer. 

If you have a small pair of balance scales, top scales will do, 
put a weight on one side, and an equal amount of salt on the 
other. If there is to be wet weather the moisture will make 
the salt heavier and that side will drop down. If it is to be 
fair, it will become dry and the weight will drop down. 

A plummet makes a good weather prophet, any little metal 
weight will serve. Attach to this a piece of whipeord. This is 
made of leather, generally rawhide. A straight strip of raw- 


hide will do. You must wait for a moderate cy. when it is 
neither raining nor extremely bright and hot. When such a 
day comes, hang up your plummet by the cord. Put a card 


behind it and make a line just where the bottom of the weight 
touches. Above this line write “wet’’ and below the line write 
“dry.” When the air is damp the cord will shrink and this will 
haul up the plummet above the line into the “wet” half. When 
it becomes dry and hot, or when it is going to remain so, the 
cord will stretch out and the weight will fall. 

Certain chemicals will make a splendid water prophet. \ ou 
can get them put up by any druggist for a few cents. They are, 
one part of cobalt chloride, ten parts of gelatine and one hundred 
parts of water. Soak a strip of cardboard in this solution and 
hang the card up on the porch or outside your window in 4 
sheltered spot. This card will change colors, according to 
weather conditions, as follows: 

When rain is at hand, the card will turn a light pink; when 
weather conditions are unsettled, or uncertain, the card will be 
purple, and when it is going to be fair, or is fair, the card will 
turn bright sky blue. Soak a little strip of white felt in this 
solution and sew it around your umbrella handle. Keep the 
umbrella in a rack in the outer hall, If the strip of felt is pink 
or even purple, take the umbrella along with you. If it is blue, 
you will not need it. 

A still more attractive way to use this simple chemical solv- 
tion for foretelling weather is to make paper flowers. Jake 
ordinary tissue paper. Make one flower fw ite paper, another 
of pink paper and the leaves of orange paper. Wire these to 
little green sticks and stick them in a little pot. If carefully 
made they will form a pretty ornament. Before you make 
these, soak the tissue paper in the solution and let it thoroly 
dry. If you are careful in dipping the paper and letting 1! “ry, 
it will not tear. Then make your flowers as directed and wait 
for the weather to do the rest. If rain is coming the while 
paper flower will turn pink and the one of pink will turn a du! 
purple while the yellow paper leaves will become a rather 
dull orange. But if fair weather is coming the white paper flow- 
er will become a brilliant blue, the pink flower will ‘u™ 
violet and the yellow leaves will become green. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





The Haynes Touring Car— seven passenders— 
twelve cylinder cord tires —five wire wheels 
— standard equipment. Price $3250 







This advertisement copyrighted 1019 by 
The Haynes Automobile Company 




















CHARACTER —Four Essential Factors Which 
Create Value in Your Investment in the HAYNES 























"HE new series Haynes has the four factors of character which are 
essential to the full realization of the value.a car should give its 
owner. Well-rounded character is impossible in a car if one of these 
factors is missing. Haynes engineers and designers, with the exact 
training resting upon the 26 years of Haynes success, combine these 
four factors of car-character with the expertness of the mechanical 
engineer and the artistry of the professional body-builder and finisher. 


BEAUTY—STRENGTH—POWER— COMFORT —these are the four factors of 
character which combine to place the new series Haynes in its superior class. The 
dependable, velvety power of the Haynes engine, the sturdy strength of the Haynes 
chassis, the easy comfort of the roomy seats—all these are augmented by the 
classic beauty of the car itself. 


The new series Haynes is sold at a price you can afford to pay, at a price which is 
economically consistent with the genuine worth of the car. 


Deliveries are being made as rapidly as possible, but we.ask you to bear in mind the 
fact that no Haynes car leaves our plant until it has the full approval of the respons 
sible heads of departments whose duty it is to certify that the car in every respect is 
up to Haynes standards. If you have no Haynes dealer near you, write us and we 
will advise you where to buy your new Haynes. 





The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U.S.A, 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT SIX” NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 
Open Cars Open Cars 
Touring Car—7 Passenger . : . $2485 
Roedener—Feur doors, 4Pumenger” ¢ «3409 aaneniin 3: tae 


. Closed Cars Closed C 

Coupe—4 Passenger ates ae . $3100 ’ losed Cars 

Sedan—7 Passenger . ‘ " : * 3350 Coupe—4 Passenger ; . ‘ 

Limousine—7 Passenger . . . ‘ . 4000 Sedan —7 Passenger . R ‘ ‘ 
Wooden Wheels Standard Equipment Wire Wheels Standard Equipment 


A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, will be sent on request. Address Dept. 045. 


CA’S FIRST CAR—1919 | 





$3800 
4000 
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ARVESTING holds no worry or risk for the 
owner of a Case 10-18 Tractor. The danger of 
overworking valuable horses in hot weather no 


& longer troubles him. 

G For the Case 10-18 is untiring. It will operate any 
il size or make of binder. The owner may do his own 
* 


harvesting at the proper time as well as a couple of 
neighborhood jobs. 

Abundant reserve power has -been provided to take 
care of uphill work where the land is not level. 
Though rated at 10-18 this sturdy tractor can deliver 
20 per cent more horsepower. Under favovable con- 
ditions it pulls two 7-foot binders. And the hitch is 
such that a full swath can be cut all the time. 

"We can supply suitable hitches for pulling one or 
more binders Pehind a Case Tractor. 

The extension control, shown above, is furnished 
when ordered with tractor. Or it may be ordered 
eparately for use with mowers, wagons, binders, etc. 
\ Case Tractor fitted with this device can be opera- 
ted from the driver’s seat on implement behind the 
tractor. 
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Threshing 


‘| Quicker, More Dependable Harvesting 
If You Use a Case 10-18 Tractor 


J.1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. (“93y7) 1898 Erie St., Racine, Wis.,U.S.A. 


Then After Harvesting Come 
Silo-Filling 
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_In every way, we believe, you will find the Case 10-18 
Kerosene Tractor far superior to any tractor of like 
size. Its four-cylinder valve-in-head motor is mounted 
crosswise ON a one-piece main frame. This construc- 
tion multiplies strength and permits the complete en- 
closure of all working parts and assures permanent 
alignment of gears, shafts aad bearings. All gears are 
cut steel—enclosed and running in oil. 





The Case Sylphon Thermostat maintains an even 
motor temperature under all loads. This insures the 
complete combustion of keroseae and largely prevents 
raw fuel from passing by the pistons and diluting the 
oil in the crank case. 

A Case Air-Washer provides clean air for the car- 
buretor and prevents dust and grit from entering the 
cylinders—an essential feature in the dusty, grimy 
work of the field. 

These are but a few of the numerous Case advant- 
ages. We have dealers everywhere. Any one of them 
will gladly give you full information. We will mail 
you direct a catalog of Case Power Farming Machin- 
ery on request. 
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All With Case Power Farming Machinery 
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Results of Iowa Feeding Tests In Fattening Steers 
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This steer and his as- 
sociates each consumed a 
daily ration of Golden 
Rule molasses feed, shell- 
ed corn, whole oats, corn 
silage, alfalfa hay and 
ealt. Note the relative 
cost of all these rations 
and the profits from the 
steers as shown on next 
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last ninety days, oilmeal 
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nd salt The steers re- 
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meal, corn silage, alfalfa hay and block salt. Not so fat 
as the full grain ration steer but the most profitable of 
all groups. This ration is a ‘“‘money maker’; more about 
it on opposite page. 
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do with the grain in order to get some-| The Grain-Saving Stacker is the ordinary gear- 
less wind stacker wt/h the most important tm- 
' : A provement since wind stacking came into use, The 
All around hin farmers who owaed device inthe hopper saves the grain which other- 
laviag in thin cattle. wise goes to the stack and is wasted, It has View looking into hopper showing 
shoe B hn Thev told Millerthatl saved many thousands of bushels—an enor- grain trap near stacker fan, also auger 
Si + nd Hogs cy“ id ~ PUnAat Dy | mous gain, at prevailing prices. Under even funning from beneath trap for return- 
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get something cut ft. i convinced | Save Enough Grain to Pay the Threshing Bill 


, uw that + ae the y v for him to get 
Henry th god en 1 ; S The manufacturers of America’s standard threshing machines named below are prepared to 
rid of his cor \ rdingly, he went to furnish machines equipped with the Gratn-Saving Stacker, Full information will be given 
his lan rad, and told how his neighbors by any in this list, many of whom you will recognize as the manufacturers of the best-knowr 
. ble tractors and farmimplements. Writeany f these for descriptive circular. 


LIST OF MANUFACTURERS 
nrv had never fed : United States Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., Port 
ry ui never I . Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., Huron, Mich. 
pcTations as a tenant Mansfield ~% The Russcil & Co., Massillon, O. 
Avery Co., Pe , Mi. Russell Wind Stacker Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
4 tact. he A. D. Baker Co. Sw anton, O Sawyer-Masscy Co., Ltd. (U. S. Agency), 
renters m fac a Banting M anufactt ring Co., TrIledo, O. Moline, lil. 
best way for him to Batavia Machine Co., Batavia, N. ¥. Swayne, Robinson & Co., Richmond, Ind. 
g id Buffalo Pitts Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The Westinghousc Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
p Cape Mfg. Co., Cape Girardeau, 0. 
J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Canada) 
ilked the matter Racine, Wis Robt. Bell Engine & Thresher Co., Ltd., 
finally reached Clark Machine Co., St. Johnsville, N.Y. Seaforth, Ont. 
: adian @ ™ Eliis-Keystone Agricultural Works. Dominion Thresher Co., Ltd., 
4 Teeding cattie. Pottstown, Pa. New Hamburg, Ont. 
money, and Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rockford, I, Ernst Bros. Co., Ltd., Mt. Forest, Ontario 
| Farmers Independent Thresher C John Goodison Thresher Co.,Ltd.,Sarnia, Ont 
" 7 Springfield, IL: Hergott Bros., Ltd., Mildmay, Ontario 
a profit on the A. B. Say pod Co., York, Pa. MacDonald T hre sherCo., Ltd..Stre*for4, Ont 
Fri o., Waynesboro, Pa. Sawyer: *” iss . Ltd., Hamiiron, Ont. 
H arri son Machine Works, Patie” Ill. Siewa: eaf Lo der Co. ,Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
| let Huber Manufacturing Co., Marion, O. Sussex Mig. Co.,Ltd., Sussex, New Brunswick. 
ad a lot Keck-Gonrerrman Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind. Waterloo Mfc. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont. 
iwreement Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., R. Watt Machine Works, Ridgetown, Ont. 
the land Hopkins, Minn. George White & Sons Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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our soft corn, | 
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“did it. The Grain-Saving Device Originated with The Indiana Manufacturing Co., 
’ Indianapolis, Ind., Who Also O-iginated the Wind Stacker 


Save Money on fhese- 


You don’t need to pay a high price now to own a good silo 
—one that you can erect yourself in odd times, with only a 
hammer, wrench and hand-saw. No scaffolding needed. 
Shipped in sections—easy to haul, handle and erect. 


Huttig Silos and Self-Feeders 


Single or double wall Huttig Safety Silos por noGs 
are unsurpassed for durability and economy. 60 DAYS 
Hutt: Selt-:"eeders for hogs are cheaper to 
have than do without. 
FREE BOO Write for catalog and low usteee 

with tric] oer. You wart th 
best for the least money—see our line before or: Soden, 


HUTTIG MILL WORK CO. 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, ie ans 


Lymphangitis, Pell Evil, Fistula. ' ou forat 
Boils, Sweilings; Stops Lamenes, : 
ind allays pain. Heals Seres, 
Cuts, Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a Bigg when set cp. Thresh direct into 
SAFE ANTISEPT!C AND GERMICIDE | MMMRRSmRSe 5 cizon: cc Ee 
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a day at home, figuring their weight after 
i t 


a two-mile drive to the loading station. 
Not bad for a beginner do you think? 

“Tf a tenant is to feed livestock and haul 
out manure, for which he is allowed noth- 
ing, he should have a long lease to protect 
him. For his work he is entitled to the 
additional a which result from manur- 
ing the land. I think a long term lease, on 
a stock feeding basis, is the solution of the 
renting problem.”’—T. D. 


A LAMBING BARN 

Now thst the lambing season is past, 
most of us have some pretty definite ideas 
from our Own experience as to just what 
we need in the way of suitable quarters 
to protect the early lambs. It is not too 
soon to begin now, while we are still in 
the mood to get ready for the early 
comers next year. 

Take proper care of the pregnant ewes 
and the lambs. A good, warm building 
enclosed on four sides, but well ventilated, 
is the best adapted. Sheep probably suffer 
more thru poor ventilation than do ed 
other animals. The interior of the build- 
ing can be divided up to suit the individual 
taste of the shepherd, but in most cases, 
it will be found advantageous to divide it 
off into pens six or eight feet square to ac- 
prem a single ewe and her lamb for 
the first few days or e week after the birth 
of the youngsters and until the mother has 
become reconciled to them. It will not be 
necessary to keep each ewe separate after 
the lambs have become strong enough to 
suckle and to follow the mother about the 
yard. 

In this sheep barn, too, there should be 
some smaller pens, separated from the rest 
f the building with a good strong parti- 
tion, where ewes which are getting ready 
» lamb ean be kept. This part of the 
lding should be close to the saepherd’s 
ym where he can give personal attention 

} the prospective mothers during lambing 

e and be on hand in case he 1s needed, 
or night, to care for the ewee and 
If this individual care is given to 
mother lambs and the pregnant ewes, 
sheep will be found to be one of the 
10st profitable branches of the farm. 
SHEEP IN THE ORCHARD 

When the time comes to harvest apples, 
there is a great deal of satisfaction in 
having a smooth velvety sod under the 
trees to work on. For young and growing 
rees, it may be better to cultivate the 
round but after the trees have attained 

eir growth and are putting most of their 
energy into producing fruit rather than 
wood, the aol will make the best orchard 
loor. A smooth sod is not possible if the 
orchard is used for a hog pasture as many 
re being used. The hogs will root up the 
sod and make the orchard floor very rough 
nd unsatisfactory to work on. It may 
desirable to turn the hogs in for the 
purpose of cleaning up the windfalls and 
the wormy apples but the probabilities 
that it would be more profitable to 
run the apples thru a cider press first and 
then feed the pulp to the hogs. 

Sheep will always keep the orchard Sioor 
neat, clean condition. Many or- 

irdists are using a small flock in this 

and find thac they are very satis- 
factory. Besides leaving the sod and trees 
alone, they are clean and present a pretty 
picture in the orchard.—R. E. 


CATTLE BREEDERS ORGANIZE 

\n organization to be known as the 
Eastera Kansas Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association was perfected recently. This 
organization will look after the interests 
oi the members and will boost the breed 
in eastern Kansas. Sales will be heid from 
time to time and it was the opinion of 
those who were in at*endance at the 
organization meeting, that only animals 
©! merit, which should be selected by a 
held man of the American Shorthorn 
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Pedigree in Live Stock 
and in Paint 


You buy a pedigreed cow, not for the pedigree 
itself, but because the pedigreed cow delivers more 
butter-fats or has better breeding qualities, and yet 
cost no more to keep. 

You buy Dutch Boy White-Lead, not for the 
name or the trademark, but because these things 
identify a paint material thet is known to give 
better protection, better capacity and longer life, 
and yet costs no more to apply. 

Dutch Boy White-Lead lowers the cost of 
keeping properly painted. 

Write our nearest office for “Handy Book on 
Painting.” It will be sent to you free at your 
request. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO.., Pittsburgh 
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Re Ming Fg ste) v | I find that farmers who have their farms { reached that end of the tank by swimming, 
3. ding , | Properly fenced and who keep sheep are | they ean walk up and out onto a dripping 
Bt: W\y fnot bothered with weeds so much as| platform or pavement. 


Wy 
~~ 


a, 


My. iy | these who depend upon other kinds of | In other words, the tank shouid be about 
stock and cultivation. | 12 feet long at the top, 314 feet or 4 feet 

While it is true that sheep will not con-| deep at the entrance ead, and commenc- 
sume all weeds that are found on farms, |ing about 6 or 7 feet from this entrance 
yet if pastured on them while the plants | end at the bottom, should slope upward 
DESTROYING WEEDS WITH SHEEP “re young and tender, the most of the | to the exit end. Parallel side walls should 


weeds will be destroyed. A few weeds|slope slightly so that the tank will b 


{keEP yt. pertor heir most ef-| Q 7", ; a sella ‘ 
S ‘ . = . = } | trovers | ** t snecp Will no destroy alter they about IS inches wide at the botton ul 
a ue — ed have made a rank growth will be destroyed | 2 feet wide at t e top. All of the ex: 

: : if kent cropped down early in the sease tion should be lined with 6 inches of « 
The main point to observe in destroying | crete, reinforced by lf inch round rod 
eds with sheep is to pasture the field placed every 12 or 15 inches in both d 
ore the weeds become woody and un-| rections. A 1:2:3 mixture should be uss 
ue, for concreting and the mixture should by 
cause trouble in pastures. Here | of jellylike consistency. No forms will bi 
they may be held in check with | required except for the inside face of thx 
gor growth mowing machine and sey the, but a far concrete, provided the earth where the 
have been cut | Cheaper way is to allow a few sheep in | tank is excavated is firm enough to mak« 
is th G | the pasture to graze w th the other stock. | the earth wall of the excavation sel 
own food he sheep will not damage the grasses | Supporting. The entrance to the tanh 
fenced. aac} eaten by the other stock, but they will | should be a concrete floor slab about five 
the finer gr 
vould crowd out the desirable grasses. 
allowing one ewe with two head of 
or rses many weeds would be 
out of the way and the pasture would 


i & greater pron han if only horses | 





rn 
. OCH 
sheepmen 


rger ! 


isses and many weeds | 
i 


ittle were key 1 it. This is a} 
of pasturing no ’ understood in } 
part of the world; but it is sure to 

ie into practice as soon as farmers | 
. ilize the necessity of cleaning weed 
living growth out of their pastures. 


ests Many years when h excessive rainfall | 
1 prin-| prevents thorocultivat 
s plenty | weed growth in cornfields, sheep may be | 


onand encourages | 
prove their] profitably employed to clean out the 
‘the grain| weeds. Corn fields and fallow lands that 
th of | have been allowed to prod ice grasses and 
\ltho | weeds can be cleaned ip and the waste 
itilized by sheep. There is no loss from 
pasturing fallow lands, andagreat deal of 
choice food may be picked up. Some 
farmers hesitate to use the cornfield to 
pasture sheep before the crop is. har- 
sheep | vested, but, as a rule, they will not harm 
1 young |the standing stalks if there is plenty of 
Some men do not] green stuff within easy reach. It is al- 
we to pasture m wly-| ways better, however, to allow the flock | jn, hes thick, slopingabruptiy towards the 
, but I find wher 2¢ } to run In the cornfield only a few hours tank and ending at its deep end. After 
=— crowded : y ' each day. In this way hey will clean the concrete has been allowed to harder 
puass oe ie | out the weeds before they break down the for three or four days, the forms ean be 
ae standing stalks.—L. M., Ill. lremoved and the tank filled with water, 
which will assist more rapid and uniform 
DIPPING VAT FOR SHEEP hardening of the concrete. At the end of 
}a week or ten days, the tank can be put 
| to its intended use. 





Orphan lambs soon learn to take to the bottk 
and can be raised by hand, 








Will you ple ase teil me how to construct 
will|a dippiag vat: for sheep and goats? I 
sheep : he | desire to make this of concrete. a a P'S 7 
destroyed Ari FOSTER MOTHER FOR COLT 

i I \ dipping vat for shee] theranimals| QOne of our South Dakota subscribers 

be so built tl inimals on| Mr. G. L. Morgan, has solved the orphan 
n, ul slide off int 1¢ tank con- colt problem in a novel way One of his 
ma onvert taining the ipping solution The tank | good cows freshened at about the time 
ire. The lo | it dipped enough so that| the colt was born, and the mare refusing 
ality of the mutton. hen the animals slide off the incline by | to suckle the colt, the youngster was given 
of cornbeit farms fence | Which they ente! they are of necessity|to the cow. The cow was quite agree- 
isides could be cheaply and | completely immersed in the solution. | able and the young colt quickly adopted 
ned up by hi ag a boy to | For sheep the tank should be about her as his mother. Mr. Morgan states 
I flock while ihey are at | three and one-half feet deep at the en- that the plan has been a success in every 
rmer who has never given | trance and this depth maintained for a} particular, the colt thriving nicely on the 
ince to clean up weeds | distance of about eight feet, after which an | milk and the cow taking as much interest 
te what @ wonderful | incline of concrete can be laid with cor-|in her foster offspring, as she would in 

‘\ lo in a few day rugated surface so that when they have] her own calf. 
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elp Us to Pay You 


More for Livestock 
—Rarse Better Quality 


stock in the quantities needed 

unless they can make a reason- 
able profit. Armour and Company 
appreciate this fact and, since an ade- 
quate supply of livestock is essential 
to their business, they are vitally inter- 
ested in livestock producers’ profits, 


Pesce in’ will not produce live- 


Armour and Company can only 
get for meat, at wholesale, what the 
market will pay. 


Armour and Company can only 
pay for livestock what the market 
justifies. 


Consumer-demand fixes the price 
of livestock. When the price of meat, 
at retail, passes a certain point in re- 
lation to the average wages of con- 
sumers in general, the demand 
for meat is decreased automatic- 
ally. Wage earners whose in- 
comes are fixed buy iess for 

th> same amount of money. 


Farmers cannot fairly expect 
to receive high average 
prices for low-grade live- 
stock that dress out to 

. = poor advantage. 


But, farmers can get better average 
prices by raising better animals, ani 
mals that dress out well. It costs no 
more to raise a high-grade steer than 
a scrub and but little more for Armour 
and Company to dress and market it. 
But the difference to the farmer, in 
profits, is tremendous, 


Armour and Company must have 
a steady, assured supply of livestock 
in order to maintain their plants as 
nearly as possible at full capacity. 
This is necessary to keep down the 
cost of running, which, otherwise could 
easily wipe out their small net profit. 


Therefore, Armour and Company 
are anxious to help the farmer to raise 
more high-grade livestock, Through 
the medium of the Armour Farm 
Bureau, established two years ago, 
constant effort is being put forth to 
find more economical methods for 
better livestock production. Much 
valuable, practical information has 
been worked out and published in 
convenient, understandable form. 
Armour service is free to all farmers 
and livestock raisers and they are in 
vited to take advantage of it. 


aie Write to the Armour Farm Bureau, ion 
oe 


s 7, = . 
WN Stock Yards, Chicago, and give nam ad- 
~~ dress. Simply state what youre inter d in. 


ARMOUR 4x° COMPANY 





in your automobile 
radiator or cooling sys- 
n and savea$10 to$25 
l Wn on- 
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RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


Automatically 
nutes and makes a 
Guaranteed not to 

»« ing system Money 


10t satushed, 
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nto water 
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Remember,stops leaks 
anywhere in cooling 
system, even cracked 
water jackets. At your 
dealers or send 75c di- 
rect to 





Buffalo Specialty Co. 


359 Ellicott St., 


BUFFALO, 
N. Y¥. 


| pump to the pool. 























FOR WA ae 
There's one for every 
home or farm need. 
Myers Self-Oiling Electric; 
House Pump shown here, 
and other MyersHand and Power 
Pumps for home water systems, 
give running water in kitchen, 
bath room, laundry, and in barn 
or troughs. Myers dealers are 
everywhere.They handle Myers 
Hay Tools, Door Hangers and 
Hand and Power Spray Outfits : 
too. Ask yours today or write™?=e=@ 


for catalog, it's FREE. 
F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


302 Fourth St. Ashland, ee 
THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so opul. ar im its first four years th at 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
amal! cost, the gearing of _ earlier 
Aermotors, m so them eelf 
ing. Iteenclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once aye 
Double Gears are used, each cumpian half the load. 
We make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Sawa, 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago | 


American Fence 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. | | 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


General and Local Agents. ats, Eacrmous, pron | 


teed products asy Sales at every house. All or spare | 
time. Outfit _ Due Co., Dept.W.90, Attica, N.Y. | 
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CONVENIENT HOG PASTURES 


Recently I visited a very successful hog 
grower and [ was greatly impressed with 
the up-to-date methods that obtained on | 
his farm. His hog pastures consisted of | 
twenty acres, lying in nearly a square. 

t was fenced off in four fields of five acres 
each. In one field he raised rape and other 
green food for the swine; in another clover; 
in another rye, ete. He would pasture 
them awhile in the clover, then in the 
rye, then in the rape, ete. Thus he could 
always keep green things growing for his | 
fine hogs. 

Where the partition fences cross in the 
middle of the field he has the watering 
troughs fixed so that he can pump water 
from the stock well, E, to fill any one of 
the troughs in the four fields (Troughs B) 
Aare the pastures,C are the gates, F are the 
handy hog houses and H is the concreted 
hog pool where they can get a bath once 
a day. A pipe leads the — from the 
-D. » W. Va. 

PASTURE FOR HOGS 

There is no better way of keeping the 
cost of production down than by supply- 
ing pasture for hogs. Most of the experi- 


ment stations have brought out this fact 
land it 
| practice al hog fee ders. 


has been demonstrated by many 
When the grain 
in gins to mount in price it is necessary to 
buy a cheaper feed, and for this erpess 
pasture crops are proving valuable ad- 
ditions on any farm. 

At the Missouri Agricultural College 
extensive experiments have been carried 
on in the use of forage crops for swine and 
they have found that it requires on the 
average a little more than three pounds of 
grain to produce one pound of po: k, where 
such crops as clover, alfalfa, rape, sorghum 
and bluegrass are used in conjunction. 
Under similar conditions, where the hogs 
were fed in dry lot, a little more than five 
pounds of grain was required to produce 
one pound of pork, or a saving of about 
40 percent in the amount of = fed 
when pasture crops were used. Valuing 
he pork at twelve cents per pound, the 
average return for each bushel of corn fed 
to hogs on pasture was $2.20 as compared 
to an average return of $1.32 per bushel 
of cornfedindry lot. While these figures 
show the economy of forage crops in pork 
production, they do not tell many of the 
other advantages that are to be derived 
from this method. 

Much forage feeds are necessary to keep 
| the hogs in best of physical condition 
| thereby allowing them to make best use 
of the grain which is supplied. It is 
claimed by many who have had experience 
that hogs which are run thru the summer 
on foveme and are then finished in a dry 
lot, make greater guins during the finishing 
pro ess than do those which are grown 
thru the summer in dry lot rather than | 
on forage. Where hogs can have access 

» a larger space, there is less danger of 
disease and they are able to be kept more | 
free from light. In addition to all this, 
there added advantage of having | 
the manure spread evenly over the field 
while it still retains its highest fertilizing 
value. 

Among the crops which are used for 
hog forage is an early seeded mixture of 
rape and oats. These may be put in by 
drilling the oats at the rate of about one 
bushel per acre with a grain drill and then 
broadcasting the rape at the rate of six 
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Spee 


More power, Year 
f gallon, from cheap Guarantee 

cevesene than from high-priced gas- 

oline. Easy to start in any weather. 


=OTTAWA Ms 


Kerosene Engines 


Save big money on price and half on fuel. 
Save 3s eee! ant Fedoor work, Thous. 
ands in use. All sizes and styles Do a 
from 1'4 H-Pto 22 H-P Complete ) 
mounted saw rigsor saw frames \ 
separate, suitable for mounting 

on your own trucks, 


understand---F x- 
Book Free "= on bi} you want to know 
about engines, Write for Present Low Prices 
OTTAWAMFG.CO., 510 King St. 
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Mon 
and sample of I 
Kets TEST HEAVY GALVAN. 
JZED FENCE, both free. post aid. 


See t vali 

FACTORY ‘FREGHE PREPAID 
RICES,. Our prices bea 1 competion 
—our quality we let you prove - T you buy. 


LOWEST PRICES—1 Pay All Freight Charges 


t 
buy a sepet s Back. Showslsn mes Ales 


ew sia Be Fence Book. 
re case, ee | (Oy ! we-ak phemets _. prices. 


THE BR BROWN FENCE & WIRE co.) 
Department CLEVELAND, OHIO 


6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
terics, Write for free Catalog and Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 423 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
$2 


’ 
28 Cows and Other stock, hay, ete: 2 miles RR town 
100 acres smooth machine-worked fle Me Fang hay land cut- 
ting 100 tons, spring-watered wire-fe need 50-cow pas 
ture, estimated 2 eords wood, 100,000 ft. timber 
60 apple trees. Good 8room house, big basement 
stock barn, horse barns, granary, corn houses, et 
Owner's intere sts elsewhere de: marding quick sale, $9350 
takes all, easy terms. Details chis b'g money-maker 

e 35 Catalog Bargains 19 = copy free. 


STROUT FARM AGENCY Ren ette 
TION. NORTHWESTERN FLORIDA 


Fine for Hogs and Cattle Ranch, General Farming and 
Growing. Well located and nice new 9 room Residenc 
Large new Barn. Beautiful supply rflowing soft w 
Ideal for permanent a Home. Price €20. 00 per Acre. Writ 
wire “HE .~ McC ASKILE C ‘OMPANY. 
DeFuniak Springs, Florida. Write for Booklet 


HUBBARD COUNTY, MINNESOTA FARMS 


$10 to $16 Per Acre, $! 50 Per Acre Cash, Balance Easy 
close to markets, schools and takes, 20,000 
acres to select from; list and map free 
FiLLsBvuRYT SYN PCa reEe 
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1229 Met. Life Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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you want a farm bome write for free iniorms 
tion about railw. 


Wisconsin. Good 


Write for Booklet No. 30. 
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pounds per aere, harrowing lightly to 


cover the seed. Oats and rape have given 
excellent satisfaction when compared with 
other hogs pastures, in fact there is no 
annual forage which will produce more 
pounds of pork per acre than will this 
combination. 
Of course, alfalfa ranks at the very 
a swine forage crop for several 
reasons The composition of the crop 
s it especially fitted for balancing a 


corn ration. It has a long growing season 


and consequently can be pastured early 
al te. It is a drouth resistant crop 
growing luxuriously when many other 
forages are killed because of lack of mois- 


ture. Many successful feeders are getting 
large amount of good hog forage from 
lfalfa fields without injury to the 
hay crop which is later obtained. 
he composition of clover is very similar 
to alfalfa and is a close second as a hog 
pasture. The crop fits well into cornbelt 
rotations and it may be very profitably 
harvested with swine, altho it cannot be 
pastured as early as alfalfa and it will 
hardly maintain as many hogs per acre. 
During the hot dry season in the middle 
of the summer, a field of sorghum proves 
very valuable since it will do well when 
other crops are not making much head- 
way. It is a good crop to use in conjunc- 
tion with bluegrass since bluegrass comes 
and late but takes a rest during the 
hot dry weather. 


eariy 


SELF-FED HOGS TOP MARKET 

When a carload of forty-nine hogs fed 
by the lowa Experiment Station topped 
the Chicago market at $21.15, and set 


a new high mark for the largest hog 
market in the world, it was a distinct 
triumph for the free choice self-serve 


method of hog feeding. This carload 

of hogs averaged 340 pounds on the 

market and brought a lump sum of 

$3,521.47. They were extra fancy and 

should have been high dressers and a 

choice shipment in every way. They 

were the hogs used in a winter feeding 

test just completed, in which various 

combinations of standard cornbelt ra- 

tions were being tested out against each 

All had been fed by the free choic. 

thod. 

e different rations were used in feed- 

The first lot received 

| corn, meat meal tankage and salt 

The second lot received the 

| corn with equal amounts of corn 

ke meal and meat méal tankage plus 

Che third lot received, in addition 

, equal amounts of the tankage and 

meal. The fourth lot fed on soft 

orn silage and tankage plus salt. 

he fifth lot came out of the type test 

in which an attempt is being made to 

determine the best type of hog for the 
( elt farm. 

lhe most noteworthy thing about this 

carload of hogs is the fact that fed by this 


these hogs. 


method, they reached the market highly 
Sa hed and in high quality. Some of the 


from this lot were killed and dressed 
at the home grounds. These hogs dressed 
So percent with the heads on. Hogs of a 
similar weight that dressed only 80 per- 
cent would be worth $20 a hundred. “A 
lit better dressing percentage,” say 











those in charge, “‘means a lot more extra 
when hogs get as high priced ag 
7 

he H. O. 





REMEDY FOR ITCHING SKIN | 


said that in the case of itching | 


Sk ie horses should be clipped and the | 
x1 ration cut down one-half. No corn 
Ni be fed. They will do best on oats, 
OF id hay. Green grass often leads to 
ut s of the skin. After clipping 


\o the itching parts, as required, a 

re of one dram each of diluted sul- 
acid and earbolic acid in a pint of 
\ little menthol added is effective 
tching is excessive.—W. E. F. 
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HASSLERS 
forall 





TRAOE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorber 


PATENTED 


The Hassler Guarantes* “Absolute satisfaction or your money back.” 


UPPOSE your garageman gave you a check for 30 
cents every time you spent a dollar for tires and re- | ’ 
pairs? Suppose he gave you a check each year for a third of the depreci- 
ation you know has taken place in your Ford Car or Ford One-Ton Truck? It 
amounts to exactly the same thing when you equip with Hassler Shock Ab- 
sorbers. Atleast 30% of your tire and repair cost is saved outright, because 
the road shocks and vibrations are cushioned before they reach the vital and 
weighty parts of the machine. This elimination of vibration also reduces 
2 the depreciation loss in the same proportion. There is real econ- 
© omy—a real worth while saving! course, you know how 
\: much more satisfactory your car will ride if you have 
Hasslers on it. The added comfort alone is worth 
far more than they cost. 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
’t ride without Hasslers because someone tries to discourage you. 
— J 7 _— = worth their oie, The Hassler dealer 
in your vicinity will put them onfor10-days’ trial. Your money re- 
funded if you say so. Write for name of dealer and Tria) Blank. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


4 Trucks, Too juss > oe Hamilton, Ontario 
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f) . Western Canada for 
> years has helped to feed 

the world—the same responsi- 
bility of production still rests upon her. 
While high prices for Grain, Cattle and Sheep 


are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. 
Land capable of yielding 20 to 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
acre—good grazing land at much less. 


Many farms paid for from a single year’s crop. Raising 
Cattle, sheep and hogs brings equal success. The Government 
encourages farming and stock raising. Railway and 
Land Co’s. offer unusual inducements to Home Seek- 
ers. Farms may be stocked by loans at moderate interest. 
Western Canada offers low taxation, good markets and ship- 
ping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 
For particulars as to reduced railway rates, location of land, illus- 
trated literature, etc., apply to Supt. of Immig., Ottawa, Can., or 
M,. 3. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, lowa 

W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
ss R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Mina. 
— MOO NN 

THE 


Yanadian Gov't. Agents 
XG AW S =. Z 
N T A N A JUDITH BASIN 


Offers exceptional opportanities to the farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crope by ordinary 
farming methods. Harvest every year—not once in a while. No irrigation, splendid climate, ex 
edlient water, good markets. You can do better in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the own 
ers. Prices lowest; terms easiest. Free information and prices sent on request. 


ADDRESS THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY, Box J-1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA 
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SUMMER CARE OF THE WORK TEAM 


Some Suggestions for Making Them More Efficient 


By W. F. PURDUE 


season of work on the farm every farmer should en- Brief periods of rest during the day are just as essenti 
_ deavor to give the work horses the very best of care. the horses at work as resting spells are to us when we ar 
Many horses are ruined every summer by lack of attention gaged in strenuous work. Most farmers are pressed for { 
und overwork during hot weather. Great care should always during the summer months and some forget that they may 
be taken not to overheat any of the animals. Overheating is heat their horses. A horse is a dumb animal and will oo 
a matter which seriously affects the value of a horse for the master’s bidding until he drops dead, but we as rational by 
owner's purposes as well as for sale should know when a horse is hot and stop to let him co 
it is during the periods of excessive heat, such as we nearly a bit. No time will be lost, so far as amount of work is 
always have during hay ing and grain harvesting, that the cerned, by giving the horses a breathiny spell frequently, s 
horses are most liable to suffer from heat exhaustion or, what ping in a shady place if possible. A sunshade for the cro 
is worse, Sunstrokt During those periods the farmer must the head will add greatly to a horse's comfort if it is arra 
handle his horses with extreme care if he would avoid loss. that the air will circulate beneath it: never use a wet st 
While any horse is liable to be affected by excessive heat while on the head. 
performing hard labor, it is commonly the animals which Young horses are more apt to suffer frum the heat 


re SICK OF 80 that suffer the most severely, hence it is quite seasoned adult animals, and they should therefore be wo: 
ble to preven 


W ovee: the arrival of warm weather and the strenuous noon, the better they can get thru their afternoon + 


1 


cases of sunstroke or heat exhaustion lightly during excessively warm weather. The man who | 
giving he pl r attention to the health and comfort of extra horse or two so that in the rush of the summer wor 
the Oreesr 
ie hor can change t 
Indigestion is a common forerunner of sunstroke and can at noon, is 
often be prevented by correct feeding. ; likely to over! 
Feed sound food only, and give fresh > 3 ; “all € 
R ‘ Ma = fhyerse 
xl at each meal. Foods of al , ~ ~ Shee 
, , meal is of a heating as is the mat 


; ; 


mos 


nuld be avoided —y much as ~ : . is short of | 
hot weather. Corn is not - 
— ‘ power. > 
i warm wea er food, ind should ‘ fi : . 
: armers in 
1 rather sparing orn may : ha P 
he fed in the m i oe weather g 
e : ’ early in the m 
dinner and suppe! - : 
i « : ing and get ag 
sound old oats ure . me oe 
onanegges , , vi, Ro re Ds ‘ heat of the : 
then take a long 
rest period dur £ 
the middle of the 
day, and work 
in the ev 
But no matte 
how the work 
arrangea, 
hours a 
work is 
enough for both man and t 
Actual experience proves 
the horses will do more wor! 
that time than if worked s« 
hours extra day alter day., 
The middle horse in thi 
horse team is parti ularly |i 
to heat exhaustion on act 
of the radiated heat from 
¢@ wou airs x ! ‘ : mates, as well as the he 
— —— the sun, which he must end 
When a three horse hitch n 
ullow the animal limited quanti be employed, as during grain harvesting, change the horses 
ce between morning and the noon occasionally in order to aftord as much relief as possible t 
oon and turning out time. Teamsters middle horse, and allow frequent resting spells. 
this purpose, but when working in The work horses should be protected in some way ! 
mvenient to water the teams pestiferous flies, both during working hours and while star 
to unhitch in the stable. Sereen the stable doors and windows, and 
ils can do nets on the animals while at work. In hot weather nets 
| they will much better than sheets, for the latter prevent the free 1 
Water a tion of heat and moisture from the body A reliable fly 
likely te pellent will give satisfactory results if applied frequently) 
three or four times a day, but the use of nets which ar 
on and taken off the animals with their harness, involve 
work and so they are preferred by the busy farmer or t 


; 


Cleanliness is highlv desirable around the stable, since 
; ivs more flies in a dirty stable th: in a clear 
to banish the manure heaps and to keep the 

} } #1, 


iV cle I g the 


st 


irroundings scr 
Cleanse the il 
from its vicinity. I 
it flies, which first pester the 
to cause more trouble. Of 
stable does not prevent in 
ng the horses while at work, 
nets should be used on the 


irrvin 


nsters seem to thi ( dre 
the work horses a good « 
em or turning them out 
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For Tractors and 


Farm Implements 


MAY of the leading makes of 
tractors are equipped with sheet- 
metal parts made of Armco Iron. Is 
your tractor so equipped? 

If so, you’re in luck, because metal 
parts of farm implements made of 
Armco Iron give several times the 
service that ordinary sheet-metal pro- 
ducts give. 

Armco Iron is sold to farmers in 
large quantities in the shape of Trac- 
tor Radiators, Tractor Shields, Trac- 
tor Tanks, Planter Seed Boxes, Imple- 
ment Tool Boxes, Grain Drill Hoppers, 
Ensilage Cutter Blower Pipes, Concrete 
Mixers, and other Farm Implements 
and parts of Implements. 

They resist rust and last longer 
under severe weather conditions and 
hard usage, because Armco (American 
Ingot) Iron is made so exceptionally 
pure and even. 

A complete list of manufacturers 
who employ Armco Iron in the mak- 
ing of Farm Implements and Metal 
Products for farm use is given in our 
Bulletin, ‘‘Armco [ron on the Farm.” 
Write for your copy today— it’s tree. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 
COMPANY 


Dept. 972 
Middletown, Ohio 
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The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Dept. 972 Middletown, Ohio 





Please send me your free Bulleti 
I arm wl 
can get Armco Iron rust- 






“Armco Iron on the 
tells where | 
resist.:ng prod icts 


Name 








Street or R.F.D.No. 












AN EASY FEEDING ARRANGEMENT | 










The man who intends to make a busi- 
I if feeding cattle and hogs on a& very 
hould provide himself with 
reedaing plant He wants a 
ble him to do the 
with the least nount of energy 
rtest im, Mh work 
g care of a lot of livestock can 
reduced by the proper arrange- 
ldings and the intelligent use 
ibor saving devices 
tion is a modification of one 
efficient feeding plants that 
] yme under our observation. On the 










far where this plant was located, feeding 
ttle was the easiest part of the chores 






















silos and the shed containing the con- 
centrates. Chis arrangement places 
practically all the feeds with the exception 
of hay, that are used in feeding catt e, as 





close to the feeding floor as possible with- 
out placing them directly over it. Hay 
would have to be placed in a separate 
rack. It would prove a good investment 
to make a concrete floor where the cattle 









| when eating hay also. 
eeding floor is one feature that 
x part of every feeding plant. 










LAR OER LOT 











LON XB 
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On the farm that had the 
similar to the one illustrated, 


arrangement 
there were 














be able to go beneath them because it 
ossible that the ensilage cutter will 





2000 square feet in the feeding floor. This 
floor saved from 100 to 150 loads of ma- 
I re ich season When ibout. fiftv he id 

ttle and eighty head of hogs were 
tened, approximate 175 is were 
led off the floor. The owner estimated 
tul there a been dirt floor, prob- 
two-thirds would have | 

! lost. ‘I ghs must be 
piaced tar enoug part na away irom | 

the silos so tha he spreader can lx 
brought thru comfortably. The tracks 
mu e high enough so that a hayrack 
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iltho they constituted over half of the} 
lrvestock on the farm. This plant had a 
capacity of about five carloads of feeders. 
The capacity, however, could be altered 
to suit the individual needs by either add- 
ing or decreasing the feeding space. 
Che desirable feature about an arrange- 
ment of this sort is the easy accessibility 
the feeds to the feed bunks. Usually, 
chore ire made long and tiresome by 
po arrangement of buildings necessitat- 
ing too much carrving of feeds and walk- 
ng round. Here e sued « arrier is con- 
nected with the rncrib, the silos and the 
concentrated feeds so that it is a simple 
matter to haul the feed out over the 
troughs and empty it there. If there was 
irn, also, where considerable feed | 
\ wed, an extension of the track might 
be le as indicated on the sketch pro- 
viding the cowbarn was not located too 
Tar way from the silos. The silos face 
each other so that one track serves both 
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—One to Eight 
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ROM THE FARM WAGON 
TO THE MOTORTRUCK 


The farm wagon, creaking 
slowly over rutted roads, is a 
far cry from the motor truck 
which spins over concrete roads, 
a rival of the steam train. 
Lehigh Cement, through 
national development of con- 
crete roads and of the farm, has 










made today’s farm a new thing. 
Farm profits depend on farm 
deliveries. Prompt deliveries by 
motor truck bring the farmer 
profits formerly impossible. 
Lehigh Cement gives the same 
short cut to farm construction 
and adds fire protection and 
permanence. 








LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Dhée National Cement 


























ly you with Lehigh 










—— A:B’C: AUTO BED 
CAMP FOR TOURING 
E independent of poor hotels 


B and their excessive charges. 
Travel each day just as far asis comfortable, 
then in ten minutes put up your own ho tel 
accommodations. 
The A B C Auto Bed Camp for two, com- 
= te with Tent, — Bed, Mattress and 
arrying Case weighs only 30 pounds and can 
be easily attached to any size running board. 
One week's hotel charges will pay for it. 


Write for Autolog containing complete description and prices of various sizes. 


Kansas City Automobile Supply Co. 


1506 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


FARM WAGONS O 


oy High or low wheels—steel or wood — widef 
“iN 



















or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Write 







in 


running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors 
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have to be placed on that side of the silos. 


The corncrib, also, had several de- 
sirable features which increased the con- 


genience in handling the grain very ma- 


terially. Bins were built above the drive- 
.y and the wagons were unloaded and 


way ( - 

the grains elevated to the bins by ma- 
chinery. A spout underneath the bins let 
the grain run right into the wagons be- 


th when the time came to use the grain 
n. There is no backbreaking shovel- 
to do at threshing or cornpicking time 

it farm. 

A convenient place for the hoghouse 
would be along the fence beside the corn- 
crib. This would place the hogs conven- 
iently near the feeding floor and the corn- 
rib and thus facilitate feeding. 

CURRYING HORSES 

Every healthy horse delights in rolling 
»n the ground after a hard day’s work, as 
soon as the harness is off. He is tired and 
sweaty, and his nerves ache for a touch of 
the ground, soothing to his skin and 
iscles. 

\ good roll is helpful and restful, but it 
does not do all it should do to rest a horse 

fter his hard labor. It can easily be im- 
proved upon by using a good brush and 
currveomb. If he is sweaty and lathery, 
have a rubber similar to a window eae 
ing rubber, and rub him nearly dry. Then 
curry him and brush him, and when he 
rolls, he will feel almest like a new horse. 

We all know how a good bath rests us 
after a hard day’s work. Currying a horse 
has practically the same physical effects 
upon him as a bath upon a man. It 
soothes the skin, rests the nerves, cleans 
his coat and stimulates his circulation, so 
that his heart, lungs and muscles can take 
full advantage of the night's rest. 

It takes a good horseman to curry his 
team when he, himself, is tired and looking 
forward to a few hours of ease. But we 
should remember that the horse has to 
work on his feet, while the most of our 
work these days can be done sitting down. 
So he is bound to be considerably more 
tired than his driver, and these few minutes 
are really small pay for his hard, faithful 

eh A 


service, 


BARLEY IN THE RATION 

Barley at eighty-five cents a bushel is a 
more economical feed than corn at $1.35 a 
bushel aceording to the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station. 

Eight different mixtures containing 

rley have been tried experimentally 

the Animal Husbandry Department 
of that station. The barley was finely 
ground and was fed with other concen- 
trates. One mixture contains as high as 
xty percent barley but when fed in 
mbination with alfalfa hay and coro 
lage, it gave good results. iis mixture 
nsisted of ground barley 600 pounds, 
heat bran 150 pounds, dried brewers’ 
grain 100 pounds, oilmeal 75 pounds and 
cottonseed meal 75 pounds. 

Che results of these experiments in- 
dicate that as the quantity of timothy or 
mixed hay fed increased, the quantity of 
oulmeal and other high protein feeds should 
also be increased. As a mixture which 
might prove better adapted to dairymen 

re compelled to feed rather large 
ts of timothy and mixed hay, the 
ng 1s suggested: Ground barley 
uunds, wheat bran 200 pounds, 
feed 100 pounds, oilmeal 100 





essful cattle feeders insist that fat 
must never be disturbed or fright- 
er No dogs are allowed near the feed 
\nyone coming near the cattle 
ist approach potualy and easily and 
D pear suddenly. Their minds must 
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“Tf it’s weighed on a FAIRBANKS, 


There's no A rgument 














HERE can Le no uncer- 


tainty regarding the cor- 
rectness of weights when both 
buyer and seller —using a scale 
for any purpose —— 
look for and find the 
name FAIRBANKS. 
Over 872 years of 
faithful weighing 


service firmly estab- 


lishes this fact. 








Fairbanks, Morse & © 


CHICAGO 
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Highest quality 


Galvanized— OOFING _ pacer: , 
Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper,» 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. -+' 


These are the most satisfactory rust-resistinggal vanized agi LDS > ped . 
sheets manufactured for Roofing, Siding, Banks, Silos, “~—<--—*-*<- — ° es 2 + EE -aem 
Flumes, Culverts, etc. The Keystone added to regular brand indicatesthat CopperSteel is used. Sold by weight 
by leading metal merchants, For fine residences and public buildings use Keystone Copper Steel Rooting 
Tin Piates. Write for free “Better Buildings’’ booklet containing building plans and valuable informat 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Prick Building, Pittsburgh, Io. 
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nformation glad to answer any of your 
farm questions in a common-sense, practical manner. From 12,000 to 





_ at ease all the time with nothi 

~- ry about but their ability to stan 
a their legs and eat. A nervous 
= will not have good digestive pro- 
a ind grow fat any more than will a 


10 constantly worries. 


15,000 questions are answered by this Bureau annually, You, too, may take 
advantage of this efficient service. 








Prevents 
Lightning Losses 


inn-Flat prevents the ac- 
ulation of electricity in the 
lding, by permitting it to 
wdually pass from the heavi 
1arged ground into the at- 
e above the building 
ng the strain on the 
wused by the attrac- 
: electricity in the 
yove, and removing 
ti ns that cause the 

z Stroke. 


~ 


36% cites Protection 


Fiat is the only lightning 
nductor woven int form 
ate —the form t t ek 
s say is most effi 


=. . 
ofafi 
s trical at 
cient it | has ; 

surface f r 
eame ar 
to a roun 

Ww © give | a Cc ash Bond guar- 
anteeing that lightning will not 
strik Writ e for free t 
Lightning Cause and Con 


W. C. SHINN MFG. ‘CO. 
1634 Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


ue 
lightning Cant Strike if 
SHINN Gets There Fi sty 


$420 Extra Profit 


MILKOLIn 
iy 


hn 





oO Hl. Graham of Middleton, Mo., says in 
an actual test that $90 worth of M Iikoli> e mace 
t wan extra profit of $420. Huncreds of others 
from coast to coast say the same thing. 


Husties Heavy Hogs to Market 
Ie the title of a little bookict that tells all about 
h ne (>u*termi.‘* m a bcttre for fon ") and 
t w when I jaccorc ing tod or te at n 
g I ah I Pp try digect their f~ 

‘ tmeandr A Se ivce ane of 0 klet 
and our thirty day trial offer. 


WILKOLINE MFG. CO, xansascny, missourt 














FARM ELEVATORS + - 


PORTABLE =2STATIONARV 








DEATH 10 ae us 


per ane tanteasnEn Comrouns 
Oures Heaves by « the 
Indiges Prevents 
Reat Con- 

ditioner ene Worm Ex- 


peller. years sale. Three 
large cans guaranteedto 
eure Heaves or money refunded. The 
fn $.60 and $1.10 per can at dealers’ 
Li klet free 


“THs NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohle 





sL. O. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
e done as we il for years with an 


i Bech POWERS WELL MACHINE 


r Youa with one team,can m« and oper- 
t Bor ) feet throug he lin] 

wwh rock. ¢ an supply w th en- 

sted, Demand for wells increas- 

ne 4 w catalog and easy terms. 


Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa, Box 356 


hours. 





Money Back 

if it Fails 
share of 

worth ite f 


“ 


vome WEAVE POWDERS 
phe atinfa n or money ba 
not Veterinar ¥ Aavieer. 

» Write 


PLEmina’s Ss 
4 wer tex paid 
Fleming's Veor- Po 


itia b 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
651 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, tl, 


WANT A SHEEP? 





De TROT Mich 





Sic in Sheep 


I hin Mare 


| 





- VETERINARY 


nquiry thru this 
thru this de 


| over carefully. 


make 
swe al ree 


p 


wing tI 1 
»wing distress in 
indquarters. A 
ill and the 
quart 
them plenty of 
ulvice S. W., Il. 
coarse, bulky 
these los eed clover or alfalfa 
» pounds of roots 
as whole oats and 
ww ewes and fod- 
ise is an absolute 


“ider, one 
il nf head 
Ww uid appreciate | 
mwnged excessive feedi ndry, 
causes 
the future and with it tw 
1 da per ewe 
(orn 18 too tat ning 
wtipating Daily exer 
If you feed as we have advised and the 
ree from mold, y a should have no losses 
iture, but it may be too late to prevent 
m now 


Cc CeibBing ~ Ww 


| was t : sawing 


ean [ cure my horse from crib- 
between the teeth 
ifraid it would spoil the 
“ivice from you. 
stablished. Do not 
the horse in a box- 


»ved everything upon | 
hawoit. | 


> practice the 
4 wide strap 
d the throat 


ickle 


fora 
‘ now 
but it ran away 
und since then has 

I. D. B., N. Dak, 
t least an hour in 
simple 
ip for a month 
s of pinetar 

eather pad 

‘ t what wrong 
tv t May I took her 
i ently I took 
it she is 


ndered, 


d apply any 


uns A mume 

» qualified 

e vagina and 

Witt t ma : nh @€xamination, we 
tment 

r colt last 

I have 

i t kindly 

what to do for 


re harm than 

ran made 

» good 

r corn, 

ly © 1s not 
on improve 

let me know 

t low their 

The 

he first few days, 

but she 


ith them? 


will not 
ieave the milk 
ut birth and 
“let down” 

r but do not let 


vot which 
of the front 


Is there 


Club Foot 

: rt e sicle 
some 
ow naturally? 
birth, 
If it is 


hape since 
neurable 

ment may re- 

head and apply 

ral timesat interv als of 

lt a loeal graduate 





June, Loan 


3 Playas fre 


Corn crib blue prints sent quick for a posta! 


including big catalog. Write now for this fin. 


practical set of plans in time to look then 
Pencil your address on tha: 
postal card now so we'll know where to send 
your blue prints. 


ey 


_ me 
{ e : 


eS 


Yes we sell lots of Cup Elevators but the crib t 
are common sense and practical even 
vator—yet when you find one that puts & 
rn or g-ain over the top in 3 m nutes 
»bit bearings, a breaking stra n of f 
rse or engine, runs silc< as a whirtle 
fe time—every man and boy ought to know 
Get the blue prints anyway. Address, 


INTERLOCKING FENCE COMPET. 
__ 80x 260, Morton, ti. 


0 Ibs.- pow 
and la 
abor 


=— = > 
“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corrv- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized —— 
ings. Sidings, allboard, Paints, etc., direct to y« 
t Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. ‘Positively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo’’ Motal Shingles 


cost less: outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderful! 

low prices and fre 
samples. We Sell dire 
from factory to you and 
save you mone’ Ask 
for Book No. 656.___ 





LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any _ e. Send costal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE SDWARDS MEG. CO. 
| 606-6! 56 Pike St., Clecinnati, o. 


Samples & 
Roofing Book | 











WE WANT YOUR 


WOOL 


HIDES PELTS 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
QUICK CASH RETURNS 


Ship to the “Old Reliable” and get 
a Square Deal. Write for price list. 


McMILLAN 
FUR & WOOL.CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINERAL": 
HEAVE*:.:s 


Free 
$3 Pocmge guaranteed to give satisfaction zs money 
$1 Package sufficient for ordinary 


wineRAL HEAVE REMEDY CO..4)5, Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Inner armor for auto tires. Prevent Db 
Double tive mileage. Easi! 


la free. Agente wanted. 
» Am. Auto Accessories Co. Dent. 619, Cincinnat! 


ATENT WHAT YOU INVENT 


be valuable Write me 
torney's fee unt!) patent 


is allowed. Fest 
“Inventor's Guide” Free FRANK 








HOUGH, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg.. Washington 
















RATIONS FOR CORNBELT 
FEEDERS 






Continued from page 54 
limite d to 15 to 20 pounds ag head daily 
n two feeds, plus alfalfa hay at free- 


givel 
plus Sal-Tonik Salt Block at free- 


W 


W 


V. —Alfal-F at (Alfalfa-M olasse s) 
—Alfal-Fat 2 to 4 pounds per head 
viven in two feeds on second silage 
given after grain morning and 

¢ plus shelled corn during the last 
gradually increasing up to6 pounds 
d daily, this given in two feeds, 
1 in open bunk, plus linseed oilmeal 
: per head daily, given in two feeas 
allowance given before 
ds morning and evening, plus corn 
ind full-fed twice daily, a oat 
t free-will, plus block salt at free- 


first silage 


» \ l. Liolde ’ R ile VM olasse $ Feed 
Golden Rule 5 to 9 pounds per 
given in two. feeds on silage, 
lled corn limited to about 2 pounds 

first 60 days, then increased to 
yunds the next 30, and then to 
ipproximately > pounds the 


ly 


12 
ly with silage, 
| head daily 
1e second 30 days, 6 pounds 
lL pound the fourth 30 
in two feeds on silage, plus 
hand full-fed twice daily, plus 
what the cattle would clean up 
plus block salt at free-will. 
VI. ** Nora : Ration 
Linseed Oilmeal—Corn Silage 
Hay Salt (The Farmers’ Ration) 
oilmeal 3 pounds per head daily 
in two feeds on silage, plus corn 
hand full fed twice daily, plus alfalfa 
it the steers would clean up over 
plus block salt at free-will. 
verage daily feed consumption 
S$ per steer by months is given 
rst page. 
feeds used in the test were valued 
nt prices namely, shelled corn, 
$1 whole oats 64 cents; linseed oilmeal 
$70: Corn Gluten Feed $57.40; Champion 
M Feed $47.70; CJMCO Alfalfa 
Molasses Feed $44.50; Alfal-Fat (Alfalfa- 
Mol $37.40; Golden Rule Molasses 
Feed $51.10; corn silage $12; Alfalfa Hay 
$30; Oat straw $10; Block salt $1 per ewt; 
k salt $3 per ewt. Sacks were 
ted at $2.50 per ton for commercial 
ynly. 
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fee 
on these groups of steers 
it out a number of interesting facts. 
wide range of values which they 
reflects the spotted condition of 
market and the present empha- 
lon weight and finish. The group 
e standard cornbelt ration pro- 
highest finish and the most 
They were appraised at $16.50 
lred at the end of the feeding 
hich was seventy-five cents above 
est competitor. 
if an inexpensive ration, as well 
gains, was shown by the record of 
grain group. The average daily 
this lot was 2.74 pounds as com- 
th 2.98 on the grain fed bunch, 
elling price was $1.20 per hun- 
but the cheapness of the ration 
he final profit on the no grain 
e those that were grain fed. 
gin of profit per steer was $22.64 
red with $20.39 after crediting 
| by the hogs. In general the 
| feed rations ranked below the 
they showed the highest 
ind the least selling values. 
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Nothing to Sell. 
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CUSTOM ia 
QO ] BILT ECESS 


“Gheyre MoreThan Accessories” 








Stewart-Equip Your Ford for Greater 


Convenience, Safety and Economy. 


Do you know how far you go and how fast you go? 
You should, not only because of the increased 
motoring satisfaction it gives you, but also froman economy 
standpoint. You can then check your motoring costs, know 
how much mileage you are getting from gasoline, oil and 
tires and prevent costly fines from speeding. 
A Stewart Speedometer provides the on/y accurate means 
of obtaining this most essential information. Automotive engineers 
have decided this point. That's why 95% ofall 
cars use the Stewart as standard equipment. 
Why should you experiment? Install a Stew- 
art Speedometer and our Special Stewart In- 
strument Board and know you have the best. 


Stewart Custombilt Necessities are the highest 
most popular Ford Accessories. Any good dealer will 
to show them to you. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORP'H. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Stewart V-Ray 
Searchlight 
$6.00 


Stewart 
Autoguard 


for Fords, $10 


gs; 


ie 


Stewart 
Warning Sig- 
nal-——Hand-Ope- 
rated 50 


Stewart 
De Ray 





Stewart Speedometer 
75 


With Instrument Board, 
for Forde—$11.75 7 


Complete 
$13.00 








Now Is the Time to Buy a Farm In Good Old U.S.A. 


Although the war is over, the demand for food continues. The business of produc- 
ing things to eat, there fore, gives promise of paying satisfactory dividends. 

The U. 8. RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION offers the cooperation of its HOME- 
SEEKERS’ BUREAU to those who wish to engage in farming, stockraising, dairy- 
ing, poulcry raising, fruitgrowing, and kindred pursuit Free information will be 
furnished about farm opportunities in any state, on request. 

Write today. Give me the name of the Staie you want information about; say what 
line of farm activity you wish to follow, and number of acres you will need; 
and let me know what kind of te rms you desire. The more particulars you can 
send reg rarding your requirements, the better I can serve you. 


the 














igures show that it takes at ; 
2. : practically $19 per steer to| Only Information to Give. 
st, labor, bedding, housing, | J. L. EDWARDS, Manager, 
ter, risk and other miscellaneous Agricultural Section, U. S. Railroad Administration 
4 On the other hand 5.6 tons of Room 3018, Washington, D. C. 
lu t $3.75 . in southeastern North Dakota; Stuts | FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS—Our official 112- 
j ed ub 33.75 per ton on the FARMS man and other counties, many highly page book “Vacant Government Lands"’ lists and 
4 : $21 and more than balances mmoreves, -% well one’ Y }o-x- ner market, describes every acre in every countyin U.8. Tells 
expense 7 . . " school and church. 5 to $50 per acre, 15 per cent location, place to apply, how secured FREE. 1919 
“4 alia : - If the manure had not been cash, balance crop payments or easy terms. Write for diagrams and tables, new laws, lists, etc. Price 25 
a? ‘ted most of the profits would have | big list. JOHN B. FRIED COMPANY, OWNERS coms posts —j WEBB PUBLISH'NG Co.. Dept. 
Pau 


Deen Dil 








JAMESTOWN, N. D. » St. ino. 








MILK COWS BOUGHT THE FARM 


An Old Story Told In e New Way 





June, 1914 








By LYNNE P. TOWNSEND 

































They de not overlook the fact that it was the dairy cow which brought them their prosperity 
and a herd of fine Holsteins still graces the farm 


John Barnell is a true story. 
pectacular successes of which there are 
The principal figure—I 
fortune—no rich communities in the country. 
land were left him by a pioneering father 
plished anything in itself particularly 
ude is the success of count- ata very reasonable figure. 


s being thrifty did not spend more than he had known how. 
urrive d in due time, however, 


the lumber industry, 


rnell to do was to 
Accordingly, after some Barnell establishment. 
» small Minnesota town, older children were compelled to get up at an hour wh 


which took his entire 


good sized mortgage. 
determined man, but h iving 


seem possible. 


Then troubles began. In the first place, milk cows was doubled in size. 
were five now, became sick with a 
taken to a big hospital in St. 
of « xpensive treatment. 
t part ol the proprietor. \ 
1 Scandinavian was opened and being of for his integrity. 
tv as most of the people in the community, 


inderstood the Englishman, it got most 
tuation steadily grew from bad to worse and Dorothy Barnell in good stead in the early days o! | 


storm blew over, farm life. 


increased to six children—and 
n the way of making a living. 

Barnells look back at those days now and laugh, but it 
Many were the anxious hours 
hunting for paying work and planning for a future 


was the cousin who finally came 
| that his plan did not t have let John Barnell have it rent free. {(Continued on } 


1 nothing in prospect 


no laughing matter then. 













then meet with great popularity in the Barnell household 
The cousin had a friend who owned a quarter secti 

land in a northern Iowa county and in one of the best dairy 

The place to be sure, was | 


It does not deal 









rundown, the buildings were in poor shape, and so on. But t! 
owner was anxious to find a tenant and was offering it fo 
The plan as outlined by the « 












‘ops who have contemplated the renting of this farm, the purchase ol 
story is well dairy cows, a little equipment, etc., and the embarking « 
Barnells on an agricultural career. A thousand dollars 
name of cur ousin’s money was available for the purchase of stock 
our story \fter a great deal of careful consideration, the cousin 
he story is ab- was reluc tantly adopted but only because there seemed 
nothing else to do. The twelve hundred dollars cor 
| in his middle capital plus the amount which a local banker loaned t 
1 great machine mortgage on the first cows bought as security, went 
wns lle was purchase of fifteen head of cattle, a team of horses, alight 
rity until d the rest of a very meager equipment, and Marcel 








Barnells sale ly if not comfortably established 






ll says now that the very first thing he h 


» learn to milk and of course this was true of é 













he three babies. the family. This, being true, serves to illustrate h« 
did experience the young farmer had to his credit. It was 1 
rty however, until not only father, but also mother an i 
olde r hildren as wt ll learned how to milk and how 
ume to Canad There was plenty of practice, for the herd was grad 
t development creased until thirty head were kept continuously. B 
dant and friend. getting ahead too fast. 
pressed with the Mr. Barnell got on in a fashion with the general work « 






country and = tarm but if it had not been for the kindness of neighb: 
1. Of course, first year or two, it is doubtful if any crop would hav 
id most of raised. In the first place, he knew nothing whatever of 
work, being entirely inexperienced, and in the second p! 
did not have the horseflesh nor the equipment to do with « 
Thanks, however, to his neighbors 
fearful season of hard’ work on his own part, he succee: 
Paul, where the getting a fair crop of small grain, some corn, a few pot 
and plenty of hay. In the meanwhile, the dairy work w: 
dustriously on, and each month a substantial check fror 
tounder- creamery came to relieve the financial embarrassment 
Of course, it meant hard wor! 






ires and em- 






was not what 












youngsters shou!d still be in bed. But the cows must 
and milked, the separating done and the cream hauled tv 
one-half miles to the creamery before school time, and tl 

as the land of | every one hustling. 

At the end of the first year, tne Barnells were worse 
The first year he than ever but they had more to be in debt for. The herd 
There was an extra tean 
single horse, and some badly needed machinery. In th« 
Mr. Barnell had established himself in the community as 
Trade fell off, | working, thrifty, and an absolutely honest individual, muc! id 
mired by his neighbors for his pluck and trusted by his bank 
English pride and English stubbornness 0 
be a hard thing to contend with at times, but it has olt 
awakened the keenest admiration and it assuredly stood Joh! 


the 






Che load he as- 




















Really, there is not a great deal more to this story [or the 
latter part has been duplicated thousands of times on the [arms 
of the middle west. The Barnells continued to prosper almost 
from the very first after they went on the farm. There were !ou! 
years of the same hard work on the rented place. In that time 
improvement in the land occurred to a marked degree and the 
mar who owned it said it would have been money in his poe 


ish, a lew per- 
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O you want overalls that will not bind 

or “‘cut”” you when you stoop over— 

that will not give way at seams—at back 
stays—anywhere? 


Then get a pair of Sweet-Orrs today. 


Get them because they will give you 
longer wear than any overalls you've ever 
worn. Get them because they are roomy, 
comfortable to work in, whether around 
the dairy, the yard, the barn, the fields. 


They stand all manner of use. Dirt or 
mud don’t harm them. And they outwear 
two or three pair of ordinary overalls. 


Get a pair from the store near you. If 
you don’t find them there, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 

SWEET-ORR & COMPANY, Inc. 
15 Union Square New York 
Makers of Sweet-Orr-Overalls —Sweet-Orr Work 


Pants—Sweet-Orr Corduroys—Sweet-Orr Work 
Shirts—Sweet-Orr Khakis—‘‘Womanalls” 











CLOTHES TO WORK IN 








A 100-Ton 


Concrete 
Silo will do it 


In no other way can 


you so greatly increase 
the’ stock-raising and 
feeding capacity of your 
farm at so little cost. 
Many silos have paid for 
themselves in one season. 
After that they pay 100 
per cent profit yearly. 


Build of Concrete 


because concrete is rotproof, 
ratproof, windproof, fire- 
proof—permanent. 


Write our nearest District 
Office for free silo booklets. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


Atlanta won 


Chex 


Pittsburgh 


Dalla dian: Salt Lake City 


Denver v t Seattle 
Des Moine ! St. Louis 
Detroit 


Parkersburg 


Washington 


Concrete for Permancnes 
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THE COST OF ENSILING 
Filling the silo is rather a 
but one that yields large returns; 


cess, 


ven tho it takes considerable capital to | 


fili it, the outlay is more than justified, 
| ‘To fill the silo properly there should be 
a sufficiency of help, which’ means that 
there shou.d be plenty of teams for haule 
ing trom the fie:d to the cutter. It is 
very difficult to get along with less than 
four or five teams even tho the fields are 
near, because there is too much siack mo- 
| tion and slack motion means joss of time. 
| If the corn has to be hauled a mile, there 
should be at least eight teams bringing 
fodder from field to cutter; four men will 
be kept busy pitching the fodder to the 
racks. 

Some folk think they can cut dowa on 
) the cost of hauling the fodder by using 
under-slung racks. This makes the load- 
ing in the field easier but the pitching to 
the silo cutter is rendered more difficult 
because the fodder has to be raised up to 
the feeder apron. All in all, it is not 
advisable to put extra capital iato these 
racks, inasmuch as they are used for such 
a short period they hardly justify them- 
selves. tt is well enougn to have a solid 
bottomed rack for all smail grain and 
fodder hauling purposes on the firm. 

These flat, solid-bottomed racks are 
parti vularly good for silo filling; they are 
much easier to 1oad and unload, and the 
|men can work more comfortably when 
j}upon them. 
| With plenty of help, including above 
all a good manager, the cost of silo filling 
this year will probably run at around $130 
| per day, counting current wages for the 
different items. These may be 
distributed about as follows, given on the 
basis of a mile haul from field to cutter: 
rom field t $6.50 





costs 


8 teams hauling f silo, 
per day a : 
men pitching in field, at $3.50 per day.. 

un, team and binder, cutting corn in 

d.. coe CO 

ler at cutter . ‘ 4. 50 
stributing 7.00 

° 15.00 
5.00 
6.50 
.1.00 


entals, including grease, oil, et 


ing of knives, in iiing time spent 
town, et : 1.00 


deprecia- 


take t 


f cutter. including interest 


truth all cost 8.00 


isk, and in 
$129.00 
this figures $12.90 
or practically $13 per hour. One can 
readily see therefore, that every minute 
that is lost is worth practically 22 cents, 
while five miautes delay costs over a 
doliar. It is well therefore to conserve 
the minutes aad keep the machinery run- 
sing. This means that the engine must 
be kept going, that the corn must come in 
regul at from the field, that the cutter 
must not be stopped, that the men at the 
silo will not have to stop the mac hinery 
in order to put in a door, and so on, 
Attention to detiils means much in the 
economical filling of the silo. 

On the basis of a good day’s filling, 
sav 100 tons, which is of course a bit 

ove the average, 
ton to ful. If only 75 toas were 
put in the cost would run up to $1.72 per 
on, and if thiags went wrong in general 
so that an hour or two were dropped out 
a couple of times during the day so that 
only 50 tons were put in, the cost would 
be $2.58 a ton. It can at once be seen 
that continuous vigilance is in order at 
silo-filling time in order to conserve our 
farm dollars and make each one work to 
the uttermost, and while we are conserv- 
ing dollars we are conserving labor, be- 
cause an hour wasted is an hour lost, 


Total cost ur day 


a ten hour day, 


per ten h 


For 


cost per 


| ig forever.—J. M. Evvard. 


costly pro- | 





tais would mean $1.29 | 
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When Buying 
Auto Supplies 


SAVE 


in Prices 


Over 2,000,000 motorists will see this book. We 
want you to see it too, Our low prices on well 
known auto supplies have ope ned the eyes of 
autoists all over the buy from us be- 
cause they save 1. that ro the only, reason 
we can expect your order. Over 2,000 selections 
to choose from—tires, spark plugs, batteries, 
bumpers. wrenches, s poate .- fact, practical- 
ly everything you w Compare our prices. 
Reduced Prices on Riverside 
5,000 Mile Auto Tires 
Riverside "Tires are oom potess the lowest they 
have been in months. new FREE book tells 
all about them—the prove Rwerside Tires 
give you “* Most for the Money.” Write now fer 
r FREE cop this book. 


y of 
nearest you. 
KansasCity Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 

we we TULL 


Bargai 


Dept, 
c-30 


SE cenemseenneenenenensenemeunenen SEU 


4 





Your choice of five 
selling plans includ. 
ing long terms. The 
money you save you Can 
a dozen dif. 
ferent ways, 


d custom 
our next neighbor— 
n@ merit of the 
ethod. ts are whetecunt’ 
Special! patented features on Gal- Ss 
loway Implements on no other 
— away below. Close by 
ints. Tuention implement int in ters 
bm in for special literature. Write today 


WM. GALLOWAY CO., Box 87, Waterioo, tows 


KEROSENE — GASOLINE 
2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable or, 
Saw-hig—allatgreatly 
= Retons, Best 
a ongess eo- 

t guarant Choose your 
ality, but a big cut in pri 
rite for new cata- 

postpaid--ED. H. WI Pres. 
ENGINE WORKS 
1612 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, L 
1612Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








A record book you will use 

every day. Writeforit. Also for 

Silo Filler Catalog. For speed in silo fill- 
ing, you want a Rosenthal. Extra large 
throat,cutter head wiih fourknives. Three 
sizes,sel {feed with automatic speed control 


ROSENTHA 


arethe most 


SILO FILLERS economical 


buy 


fh 
PATENTS =n ns 
Preliminary Examinat'o 
Booklet free. Bigphest refer 


ences. Best resulta. Promptnes asew 
Watson R. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, G24 F St, , Washineter -‘- 
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WHY BUTTER DOES NOT CHURN 


+h 


riable, cases of difficult churning 


I churned for nearly four hours 


je hen I poured hot water on the out- 

the churn and the butter came— 

" hen it did come it was not right. 

le red greasv and was not attractive 
ad to be 

ease the Nn ng temperature 

rees and the cream should have 

m about ferty minutes. The 

vas that the cream had been 

very low temperature until just 

to churning, when it was warmed 

temperature and thea churned 

B fat floats in the skimmilk in the 

form of small round globules. Some time 

is require d for them to cool thru complete- 


ly, and likewise to warm thru. When 
outside temperatuses are variable it is 
necessary that the cream be given con- 
siderable attention ia this regard. It is 
readily seen that duration of temperature 
is as Importaat as the temperature itself. 
The cream should be allowed to stand at 
the proper temperature for churning for 
at least three hours before the process 18 
begun 

According to the South Dakota State 
Agricultural College, difficult churning 
ma\ be due to a number of factors. The 
cream may be too thin; for the best 
success 1n ¢ hurning, it should test between 
thirty and thirty-five percent butterfat. 

Difficult churning may be due to the 
temperature of the cream as was the case 
above. Sixty degrees Fahrenheit is about 
right at this season. 





During the spring and early summer | 
when the outdoor temperatures | 


~» not uncommon. One farm woman | 


In a few instances, difficult churning | 


may be due to the action of the germs 
which have gained entrance into che cream 
nd in other cases it may be due to the 


of foods which produce a large | 


ercentage of hard fat 

CREAMERIES BONUS TESTERS 
On the theory that maximum develop- 
of nearby production is better busi- 
ness than extension of distant collection 
several Canadian creameries, oper- 
on a cooperative plan similar to that 
successful in hundreds of American 
have adopted a policy of 
cow testing work. Instead of 


col nities. 


cutting into opposition territory and in- 
curring mereased haulage costs, the cream- 
f courage local members to iacrease 
t ‘ and consequently produc- 
ty their herds in one of th quick st 
al ways, the keeping of systematic 
me S 

Under one plan, the creamery pays a 
bonus of $5 a year to each patron who 
k eps a record of his herd for the full milk- 
ing period. It is stipulated that records 
t kept in accordance with a plan 
developed by the Dairy Commissioner. 
i r a second plan, all the directors 
oi tl cooperative creamery company 
pledge themselves to keep milk records, 


ddition agree to do field work 
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HE easiest and quickest way to 
repair leaks in radiators, pumps, water 
jackets, hose connections, etc., is to use Johnson’s Radiator 
Cement. This will stop the leaks instantly without laying 
up the car. No mechanical experience is required—all you have 
to do is remove the cap and pour the liquid into the radiator. 









No tool kit is complete without a can of Johnson’s Radiator 

Cement. It overcomes the inconvenience of laying up 

one’s car. A half-pint is ordinarily sufficient for a Ford or other 
radiator—for larger cars use a pint. 


~JOHNSON’S 
RADIATOR(EMENT 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement blends perfectly with the 
water until it reaches the leaks—just as soon as it comes in contact 
with the air it forms a hard, tough, pressure-resisting substance which 
is insoluble in water and consequently makes a permanent seal. 


Quick—Efficient—Harmless 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement contains no powder, cement 
or anything which can coat, clog or interfere with the efficiency of the 
cooling system. It will ordinarily seal a leak in from two to ten minutes. 

















Use Johnson’s Radiator Cement for Automobile and Trac- 


tor radiators and for sealing leaks and cracks in boilers and water 
jackets of all kinds, 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with Johnson’s Radiator. 
Cement. Write for our folder on “Keeping Cars Young”—it's free. 








S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SF Racine, Wis. 




















Until 60 Days 


Send no money—just mail coupon—and we will send 
A you this strong, durable Majestic Hand Feed Grinder 
for Table Meal and Poultry Feed, for 30 days’ free 
use. If you decide to keep it make first small pay- 
ment in 60 days and take a full yeartopay. If not 
\ satisfactory, return it in 30 days at our expense and 
we Wii pay transportation both ways. 


ithe Grinder 














embers. Each director is allowed 
@ : - 
‘ expenses in thus promoting herd J 
| i—J. 8 ; . For Table Meal (All Grains) and Poultry Feed 
, ' Has special universal grinding plates which are 
—EEE quickly and easily adjusted for fine or coarse grind- 
LRRC ITS FOR DAIRY COWS mg. Rorrgmadect — —— 
| . special white me 
quantity of carrots on hand Book of Farm rigidly tested and y THE HARTMAN CO. 
vould like to feed to my dairy a4: inspected. Grinds / 401C |. »Salle Street 
4 . Necessities fine table meal Dept. 165 Chicago, Mt. 
have been told th ut they taint Shows wonder- from oats, barley, Send Feed Grinder Me. 453AMA68. 
Is this true and are the car- ea Ra ny ny olf satisfactory. I will pay $2.00in 
2 . - se - game grain y ‘ ance in payments o 
r the cows?—E. A., Mich , tors, gas en- atidindite, $2.00 each every 60 days until price 
‘ ire an excellent feed for dairy es. shells, etc. for. St $6.70 is aaid in full. mm oat. 
“ > ~» . “Mies on iefactory,. wi urn in 30 days 
will not affect the taste of caw frames, = oy - pt a you will pay transportation both ways. 
any way but will give it a rich our liberal year-to-pay terms. / 
or t es ae » the oe . cookers, 
he same as when the cattle isan sual — 
on grass in the spring There fng.cte. Write a / Minto cecccocescounnenseseoecasocuens ecco 
. | root crop or succulence which for copy. only coupon—no money—we will 
Is she . - » Whey are ship the grinder on the 80 days’ free trial—with nearly a year 
hed than carrots. I he y are, & + if you keep it. No fairer offer ever made. Send now. Addreas....cececceees cccccccccccocccsces eocce 
c. mewhat expensive to raise and Hf you don’t order grinder send post card for big Free Catalog. 
son are not generally fed. Stock | Th H rtma Co 4010 LaSalle St, 
. produce a great deal more feed | e a n «1. Dep.1625Chicaro / Nearest shipping point. £ 
Le oJ > 4 
auies | Successful Farming guarantees the reliability of its advertisers 














COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS PAY 

It is about twelve years since the first 
in the United 
in a Michigan 


association 
its wt rk 


ow testing 


States began 
yunty. 
ions have multiplied rapidly and spread 
ruout many s until they are now 

numbered in the hundreds. The question 

testing associations 

r members is definitely 

t have been 
ns which have been 

umber of years. A 

ords of the oldest cow 
graphically shown_be- 
ww, furnishes convincing evidence along 

U line. 

Che average butterfat production for 
the first vear was 215 pounds a cow. It 
increases the second year to 220 pounds. 
It rose third year to 253 pounds. The 
next year it passed the 260 pound mark, 
und it has been higher than that every 
year The average production of 
the last three years was 60 pounds of 
butterfat above that of the first year. 

The system under which the vast ma- 
jority of cow testing associations are 
formed, provides that each member shall 
pay one dollar per year for each cow tested. 
On this basis, the average member is 
receiving an increase of 60 pounds at an 
expense to himself of one dollar. 

Good authorities estimate the average 
butterfat production of all the dairy cows 


state 


whether or 
profitable 
red in the resu 


4] 
Ss that 


Lnswe 


the 


since. 


S 
=) 
_ 
ne 
> 
© 
So 
a 
= 
= 
& 


was §2345 6 7 6:49 0 


in the United States at about 160 pounds 
a year The United States Department 
of Agriculture gives an average butterfat 
production of 245 pounds a year 
summary of 80 yearly cow testing 
iation records including the results from 
26,710 That more than fifty 
ercent above the country’s average 
roduction. It indicates that the in- 
reased amount of butterfat should either 

ittributed to the effect of the cow test- 
ng association or it must be assumed that 
members of cow testing associations 
average dairv 


as tne 
uSSO- 


cows, 


1s 


the 
have better cows than the 


“ow of the country 
have been 
tested in the field of practical experience 


have thoroly proven their worth. 


Cow testing associations 


and 


BENEFITS FROM SCALES AND 
TESTER 
Some dairymen are willing to accept 
the principal benefits derived from 
weighing and testing their cows’ produc- 
tion, those that are the most apparent, 
us the weeding out of boarders, the 
location of high producers, the propagation 
of good dairv blood. ete. But the man 
who has tested and weighed milk for any 
ngth of time. and yet has nothing greater 
to credit te his energy than that, has over- | 
looked or tailod te receive the greatest | 


eft 


iS 


such 


¢ that I figure is of the greatest | 
to the dairyman which comes | 

ork is the increased interest a 

his cows, the closer attention 
nd the ints hier nt tho ight 
ves toward their feeding and shelter- 
problems, ‘These things are the direct 
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Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 
Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proof 
and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural 
slate colors, either red or 
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Buy roofing 
by the year— 


Price per roll is not all of roofing cost. “Bargain’’ roofings 
generally turn out to be very expensive, for even a small leak 
may do many dollars’ worth of damage. 


Poor roofings soon wear out and need patching or renewal 
and this means extra labor and expense which must be added 
to the cost of your roof. 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings will last for years, because they 
are made of high-grade water-proofing materials that make 
them weather-proof and extremely durable. 


Figure out your roofing costs on the basis of service instead of 
the cost per roll and you will find thata Barrett Everlastic Roof 
costs less per year of service than cheaper roofings that cost 
less per roll. 


Isn't this the right way to buy a roof? 
Everlastic“‘Rubber” Roofing 


seam, Laid tnngtelnoel Famous for its durability. 


f water-proofin 
ess cost in labor 


ingles in one at far 
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A recognized standard among “‘rubber™’ roofings. 
Made of high-grade 
materials, it defies wind and 


time than for wooden shingles. Gives you a root of 
artistic beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and 
one that resists fire and weather. Needs no 
painting. 
Everlastic Tylike Shingles 

Made of the same durable slate-surtaced (red or 
green) material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles but 
cut into individual shingles, 8x1254 inches. Laid 
like wooden shingles but cost less per year of 
service. Need no painting. 


weather and insures dry, comfortable buildings 
under all weathe. conditicns. Nails and cement 
with each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surtaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with genut 
crusbed slate in two natural shades, red or gree" 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough for a home, 
economical enough for a barn or garage. “om 
bines real protection against fire with beauty 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


ne 
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Sometimes the trouble is intermittent in 


result from having placed before one the 
figures on a cow's production. 

For instance, I saw just the other day 
the record of a common cow, Hulda, that 
in 1915, when twelve years old, produced 
246 pounds of butterfat. Now, by the 
standard of some dairymen, that cow was 
a losing proposition. She was producing 
too little, and her youth was behind her, 
so that there could be no hope, in their 
minds, for her increasing. 

But look at the direct result of joining 

cow testing association. The owner be- 
‘ame fascinated in the finger of the dairy 
ecales as it flickered back and forth, with 
the variations in the rations and care. 
And right here let it be said that the man 
bservation can learn more quickly the 
k value of dairy rations by reading the 

if the dairy scales than by studying 
whole library of books on feeding. 
The owner of Hulda gave her the best care 
che had ever experienced and learned 
new things in feeding, 

«9 that the second year Hulda increased 
her butterfat to 429 pounds; the third year 
she. now fourteen years old, made the 
truly remarkable record of 716 pounds of 
butterfat in 365 days, or nearly two pounds 


Ol ¢ 
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Many have read this little story of | 
Hulda and thought what a wonderful cow 
she was. That was the extent of the 
lesson they learned. It is not the big 
point at all. The point is that in two 
vears, chiefly by the aid of scales and test 
tubes, the owaer of Hulda became a real 
lairyman! The other point is that if this | 
rdiaary cow, probably reckoned a scrub, | 
n be turned into a record producer, anc 
is at old age, there are hundreds and 
ousands of common cows just like her 
vith which good care and proper feeding 

l! work miracles. 

The milk seales lends interest to the 
hard work of milking. It starts the dairy- 
man to using his brains and figuring how 
he can force the indicator around a few 
tenths farther and hold it there. As he 
feeds a new feed or uses a new accessory, 
he watches the response on the dial and 
soon has stored away another experience 
that means dollars to him in the years to 
come.—A, P. 
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GARGETY MILK 


Gargety or clotty milk is quite common. 
presence may be noted only slightly 
nome cases while at other times it be- 
mes vory serious. No known cause can 
be given but it 1s generally due to some 
rmal condition of the cow’s udder. 


ppearance, occurring for two or three 

t a time and then disappearing only 

pear a little later. Occasionally the 

be afflicted with it at more or less 

re rintervals during the whole milk 
Professor C. H. Eckles of the 

ta Agricultural College suggests 

wing treatment under such con- 


the cow a physic of one and one- 
inds of epsom salts in the form of a 
a tablespoonful of saltpeter given 
y for three or four days is some- 
elpful. If the animal is receiving | 
grain the rati.;n should be reduced 
or two, returning to theoriginat 
iter the condition hasdisappeared. 
ilways possible to eliminate the 
so if the malady still persists 
{ter month, and unless the cow is 
valuable, she should be disposed 





ou read Successful Farming or 
r paper or book have a pencil 
and mark the sentences that 

as especially good or bad. 
ir comment along the margin if 
\ agree with the statement made. 
help fix in mind what you want 
iber, or help clear your mind if 
' disagree. It is a good habit. 
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The cream of cream separator 
prosperity goes to De Laval users 


There was never greater need than right 
now for the best separator, skimming 
cleanest, having greatest capacity, turn- 
ing easiest, requiring least care, and pro- 
ducing the most perfect product. In all 
these ‘respects the De Laval has no 
equal. Take nothing for granted, simply 
let it be demonstrated to you. See the 
local De Laval agent or address the 
nearest general office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

























A DAIRY CHAMPION 

The modest dairy champion of New 
Hampshire is E. R. Guerin, of Merrimack 
county, owner of a herd of Jerseys which 
led the New Hampshire cow testing asso- 
ciations in butterfat production in 1918. 
Not satisfied with this achievement, Mr. 
Guerin entered the annual contest of the 
state dairying association, and against 
some sixty exhibitors carried off first prizes 
for both market milk and market cream. 
Nobody had ever heard of Guerin prior 
to these competitions. Now he is the talk 
of tl Granite state. The story of his 
dairy experience is as unusual as his sud- 
den fame, especially does it carry a lesson 
for the “little fellow” without 
for Gu is still a “‘one-man” 
His cows on test numbered eight. 


Le 
l 


herd. 


‘Tin Ss 


Up to twelve years ago Guerin was a/ 


\otel-keeper. A fire came, and the build- 
went up in Along with it 


i Guerin’s business and his entire 


l 
SMOkKC. 


he “T couldn’t 
else to do but go to 
went. 

1 of telling their 
ngs they would do if 
the financial equipment 
hem. A good deal more 

stories of t 


success at- 
ch a 


g broke, says, 
inything 
And he 
n ire tone 
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til 


tal. su story 18 


He 
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mov- 
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prog 
was quick to 
he had been 
bought the founda- 
pion Jersey herd. 
W hat other 
couldn’t have raised that 
int obtained with it two 
fers costing $40 each and two heifer 
ives costing $17.50 each. 
fe bred his stock to the best purebred 
could find. He kept individual 
ion records. He rationed his cows 
basis of milk vield. 
experience shows how quickly re- 
be obtained in dairy breeding 
is harnessed up with progres- 
His herd average for the 
past two years was 7500 pounds of milk 
and 370 pounds of butterfat. Taking the 
best twelve h cow in the two 
ir period we llowir 


W hen 
he 
sent ¢ h i! 


1 of $115. 


» vears, 


his pre 
ill farmer 
> (yuerin 


the sul 


LOLLY 


practices. 


months of eac 
find the fi g excellent 


} 
ik 


10,800 
1.700 
8,413 
ool 
00 


8 
7.199 
7,171 


8,500 402 
Fox calved July 5, 1918, and for 
97 d iveraged over 43 pounds a day. 
Nothing slow about that! 

Chis state dairying champion doesn’t 
claim he is making millions on his farm. 
It the Guerin But one likes 
his honest ac knowledgment that he likes 
his farm job. He SsAVvs* 

Il am pleased at the attention my cows 
are getting, and the publicity that is being 
given my good milk, to say nothing of the 
prize money, the silver cups and the blue 
ribbons Mv are good-looking 


N 


isn t way. 


Cows 


capital, | 
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enough, too, to give a good account of 
themselves in the show ring, so I get my 
full share of the ribbons at the local fair. 

“I keep Jerseys not only because they 
look good to me, but as a straight business 
proposition. Their milk can’t be beat. 
This ensures custom and eliminates com- 
petition—secures my job in other words. 
I am going to have better cows than any- 
one else has. I have made a fair start 
in that direction, and you will hear from 
me later.”’ 

That’s the way to talk!—J. B. 


SUMMER SOILING CROPS 

A representative number of the crops 
which might. prove suitable for soiling 
purposes in the middle-west section of the 
country have been tried out on the Iowa 
State College dairy farm for the last nine 
years. A wide variety has not been used, 
because the aim has been to keep the 
experiments within the bounds of prac- 
ticability. The crops used might be 
classified as leguminous, non-leguminous, 
and mixed. 

{[n the first class, alfalfa is without 
doubt the most valuable soiling crop, 
because of its high percentage of ash and 
| protein, its palatability, large total yield 
| and long life. Next to it ia importance 
; come soybeans, sweet clover, and alrike 
| clover. Red clover, Canadian field peas, 
and cow peas are occasionally used, 

Amber cane is one of the most efficient 
non-leguminous soiling crops for this sec- 
tioa. It is relished by the cows because of 
its succulence. * 
grown at the station were large, averaging 
12 tons per acre and the cost of production 











The convenient way of carrying out manure, Litter 
| hor ‘r and barns cleaner. 
wun 


a 4 ‘. ~e ‘ 
low, betwee 
tail millet and sweet corn are also used as 
soiling crops. 

Mixtures of leguminous and non-le- 
guminous forage crops, such as oats and 
Canadian field peas, cowpeas and corn, 
j}and cowpeas and cane, have much to 
|recommend them for soiling crops since 
they possess the good points of both the 
other classes. 
|depends upon whether or not the crops 
| are suitable to the locality and adaptable 
|for growth in mixtures. 


IN 





SL 


Soiling as summer feeding has advan-| 


| tages which have helped to stimulate its 
| use on many dairy farms and disadvantages 
which have inhibited a wider spread of the 
system. The production of digestible nu- 
trients per acre is increased from three to 
five times over that produced by pastur- 
ing and thus large yields are secured, 


Che yields on the crops | 


n $2 and $2.25 per ton. Fox- | 


The value of these mixturcs | 
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) Milk production is stimulated by this 
succulent, nutritious feed at a time w! 
it usually declines seriously. A heayy 
grain ration is not necessary, as the soi 
crops furnish nearly enough nutri: 
even for heavy producing cows. The | 

is free from the flavor of Tenspemabte wi 
which are often eaten by the cows whe; 
pasiured. The last advantage is 
soiling permits the more complete savin; 
of the manure. 

The great expense for labor necessa; 
with soiliog is the first disadvantage. 
extra time and labor involved in the ma 
seedings and the daily cutting of the {: 
is considerable. It is difficult to adj 
the amounis aad series of crops to th 
quirements of each herd. he variab 
weather conditions make the time 
a crop will be ready to harvest extre: 
uncertaia. The crops must be cut 
kinds of weather and frequently d 
crops cause digestive disturbances. 

Whether corn silage or soiling crops 
of most value is a disputed ques’ 
Corn silage is a cheaper form of fo 
keeps for a longer period of time, and t 
farmer is independent of the cli: 
conditions. On the other hand sun 
silage must be kept ia a small silo, or j 
will spoil. 

Methods of suecessful production, | 
vesting, and feeding of soilinz crops will 
be found discussed in the new bulletin 
No. 187, called “‘Soiling Crops for Milk 
Production,” published by the Iowa St 
| College.—M. V. C. 
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MAKING PUREBRED PURCHASES 
EASY 
Purebred Holstein interests in Berk- 
shire county, Massachusetts, are hai 
by a progressive, resourceful local b 
ers association. An expert working 
the supervision of the board 


state 


agriculture is distributing young Ho 
cattle to approved farmers under 

which makes purchases easy. 
pays twenty 


Th 
percent of the cost, while 
The f 


his 


valance is loaned by banks 
agrees to all females from 
in the county for two years, and to 
tain his herd in good condition under 
of the farm bureau. The finaacial b 
under this measure is*not great, ar 
farmer-buyer, moreover, is relieved 
the task of selecting animals. I 
place an order confident that good ar 
reasonably priced, will be delivered 
This local breeders’ association has ia 
contemplation a policy whereby pure- 
bred calves a few weeks old will be sold 
to farmers for $15 a head, or some similar 
low price. Registration papers would not 
| be furnished with such It is t 
lieved that some such plan would be an 
effective weapon against the scrub bull. 
The association is agitating for state 
legislation which would exempt purebred 
bulls from taxation. Under present con- 
ditions the scrub bull 


| 
cep 
nN } 


sales. on 


lightly, 
whereas assessors oftea put a high val 
tion on purebred sires. The serub bull is 
everywhere acknowledged a public evil, 
and Berkshire county breeders believe the 
keeping of purebred bulls should not m 
contrast be penalized by high taxes 
Local breeders’ associations like 
one in Berkshire county are becoming more 
numerous. The local character adds ” 
their usefulness. Membership is conce! 
trated within a small territory, and t 
closer contact between breeders leads t0 
profitable cooperative action in mal 
directions. Field days at which exper 
give lectures prove helpful. Cooper 
sales of povest wit stock are facili 
Cooperative advertising is a natu! 
velopment. If it is desired to 
purebred stock, the cooperative organiz® 
| tion can arrange for banking accommods 
| tion where individuals might be unable to. 
| The county is the common territory ‘ake® 
| for the sphere of such organizations, but 
|there are instances where the township 
has been a success.—B. D. 
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That Coupon is Worth? 


Famous Alay Butterfly. 








By ordering di- 

rect from this adver- 
tisement you save all ex- 
ane of cat Postage, 

etters and time. we give 
you the benefit of this sa if 
you send the coupon now. Fur- 


the: isn’t it better to have 
one of money-making 
machines to use acatalog 


to read? Wouldn't you like to com 
pare the New Butte — other Se’ 
rators in your neigh ood regardless 
of price? Wouldn't you like to see just 
bow much more cream would save if 


tory price on 
you $3 
£36 left to pay in 12 easy payments of 


coupon with order. 
Balaace, $3.00 a 
for 12 months. 
Pe 1 
or 1% qts. of oat per hour. 
Price, $47.00. 
TERMS: Free $2.00 cou- 















ALBAUGH-DOVER CO 


you a We believe you 
would, so we send you a machine from our fac- 
tory totry 30 days. Then if you decide you want 
tokeepit the coupon counts the same is iivieeeattttis 
ment. You take that much rightofffromourfac- ‘\ 


size Separator select. 
example, if 7 A machine you have only 
select the $47 machine will have only $45 left fete HHH : 
Cae ee ne SS ments ot only $3750 month—end 6008. i ts. > 


You get the benefit of the great in time and No 

work while the Separator is paying for itself. that the profit Discs 

is all yours, and you own que of the best ey to Cl 
producer year —a 

ag all defects in material and and you won't feel ean 

the cost at all. If decide to keep, the Separator we send, Phe Now Butterfty 

ee The capen we ae an on th hems tha oomne. Y ed of all Cream 


Pick Out SizeYouNeed 








$3.75 a month for twelve Porro PWeamne. . 5. cece eee n en neeeseeseceseccesesers 
months. enth tor 12 
itis Always Best— | Shipping Point... .... ppehesboelshdbascoeds 
to select a } i k 
Another ching’ tse, remoubet the larger capacity the se time it will take to do the work. ct ntekiires anal net CRs cscs iduadiiesoawes eo’ 


<* 
>< 
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—But You Must Act NOW! 


We will accept the coupon below the same 
as cash for payment of $2 on any 1919 model New 
Butterfly Cream Saparsies. Don’t send a sin-; 
penny in advance. Just fill out th pon tell- 
fons a ‘ou want {eee list be- 
low) and we will ship it for you to try 30days 
in yourown home. Then you can find out 
or yourself just how much a New Butter- 
ou can see for wa. Ot cent 
how easily this great labor-saving money-mak- 
ing machine will save enough extra cream to 
meet all the monthly payments before 
they are due. 



























In this way you won't feel 
the cost at all. You will have 
the Separator to use on 
your farm and ycur mon- 
ey in your pocket. 
If at the end of 
30 days’ trial, you 
are not pleased 
just send the machine back 
atourexpense. We will 
pay the freight both 
ways. You don’t risk 
a single penny. 
































For 
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four. Price $86.00 -@? First | 
mace? FREE eavmenst 
COUPON 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., Chicago, Illinols 
Gentlemen:—Please ship me on 30 days’ free trial, in 
accordance with your offer in 
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ill keep it and you are to accept this coupon as $2 first 
cash payment for same. If I am not pleased, you agree 
to accept the return of the machine without any ex- 
pense to me, and I will be under no obligation to you. 


I keep. cows. 


I wish to buy on terms. 


Cash or easy payment) 


MANUFACTURERS 











ag 2300 Marshall Bivd, Chicago gp Name of my Bank.....-.------++eeseeererereeeeees 
a captariitmmemenemanen ant 
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CONVENIENT FEEDING PLAN 
[Time is money to the farmer as well as 
to any other business man. Convenience 
for the feeder in the dairy barn will cut 
ywwn the amount of time which he ex- 
ends on that work. A very convenient 
lan of feeding is in operation on a dairy 
im in northern Iowa. A row of bins 
or twelve in number are arranged 
ross one end of the hay mow. These 
be made as large or as small as 
feeder desires, altho it is preferable to 
them as large as the space will per- 
From these bins, a wooden chute 
is to the floor below. The chute 
n the middle bias runs straight down. 
ose from the outer bins are drawn in 
. diagonal so that the openings come 
ose together on the ground floor. Thus 
the grains for mixing the feed are 
easy reach. 
MILK COWS BOUGHT THE FARM 
Continued from page 68 

» Barnell boys and girls were dressed 
vefore that four years were up and 


bins may 
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were able to attend school with greater 
regularity. A hired hand was employed 
most of the time during the busy season 
and Dorothy Barnell quit milking and 
other outdoor work and devoted 
exclusively to the house and to making 
the home which, on the whole, was a very 
happy one. 
A Pioneer in Cow Testing 

Perhaps there was no greater change 
any where than in the type of cows kept 
on the Barne]l place. John was among the 
first to join one of the early cow test 
associations in Iowa and before long a 
marked improvement took place in his 
stock. Then, too, he owned the first pure- 
bred bull in his neighborhood and at the 
end of four years, he had a really excellent 
Holstein herd. Frankly admitting that he 
knew nothing of the cow business, he 
copied the methods of his most successful 
neighbors and put in practice the knowl- 
edge gained from the perusal of farm 
papers and agricultural bulletins: He 
wasn't above taking advice from the ex- 
perts from the Agricultural college either. 
Somehow, I think there is really more hope 
for a man like John Barnell than there is 
of some of our home raised boys who 
somehow gain the impression that farm 
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paper editors and college —— and 
even county agents are faddists and 
don’t know anything at all about practica| 
farming. They figure that they have 
gained their experience in a practical wa, 
—they have learned to farm as their fath- 
ers farmed, and so on. I rather suspect 
that a greenhorn who sets himself dili- 
gently to the task of learning to farm by 

e latest and best methods whether he 
gets them from the farm paper, the count, 
agent, his successful neighbor or from the 
college, will get along faster and go farther 
than the farm raised man who has learned 
everything in the hard school of experience 
and still looks to the same source for his 
further education. 

They Purchase the Farm 

Well, in the winter of 1904, the landlord 
agreed to sell the farm to the Barnells a‘ 
sixty-seven dollars per acre and after som: 
considerable discussion and after seeking 
some competent advice, the purchase was 
made. The transaction called for a cash 
payment of twenty-five hundred dollars 
and Barnell had the money altho still « 
little in debt for machinery, stock, etc. 
His banker however, agreed to finance him 
as far as needful. At the time of the pur- 
chase, he started out a little over ten thou- 
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Thumping and gurgling—steaming and hissing—boiling up around 
the radiator cap and down through the vent pipe—an overheated 
Ford radiator is injurious to the motor and annoying to the driver. 





Banish all theve overheating trou- 
bles. Equip your car with the Ford 
SPIREX radiator—a new addition to 
the nationally known SPIREX line. 


In the SPIREX for Fords, you have the 
famous SPIREX super-cooling feature 

the SPIREX spiral. By this spiral, 
the air is given acentrifugal motion as 
it passes through the radiator—result- 
ing in a 42% greater cooling capacity 
over the standard Ford cooling system. 


Also the Ford SPIREX has a greatly 
reinforced core—unusually large water 
channels of one-piece, leak-proof con- 


struction, The Ford SPIREX won't 
become clogged—can’t leak — and 
freezing possibilities are reduced toa 
minimum. 

Learn more about this new SPIREX. 
Write for catalog and prices. If you 
are a dealer, we have a most liberal 
proposition to make to you. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Paint All Your Buildings i. in Harmony 


7 HE appearance of a farm may be improved wonderfully by paint- 
ing all the buildings alike or, at least, using the same colors. It 
does not increase the cost of painting a dollar. You can start now on 
any building that rieeds painting and paint the others to correspond from 
year to year as they need it. 


amount of lamp black ground in oil 
that is used to produce the slate tint. 
With gray also the best trim is pure 
white. If the farm house is plain, then 
reverse the colors and paint the body 
white with light gray trim. This will 
make a small house look larger. 


Most farm buildings are so plain that 
they look much better if a different 
color is used for the trim than for the 
body. A good combination for every 
building on a farm is a cream colored 
body paint trimmed with pure white. 
A beautiful cream tint may be produced 
by adding French Ochre ground in oil 

to Carter White Lead. The more 

Ochre the deeper the tint. 


There is no limit to the colors that 
can be produced with Carter White 
Lead. And with pure linseed oil 

and the necessary tinting colors, you 
have the very best paint that money 
can buy. 


Slate Gray is a very durable color and 
you can make it as light or dark as 
you wish simply by varying the 

















If you would like to have some further suggestions regarding colors orany information 
ae about the use of pure white lead and linseed oil, write to our Paint 
Information Bureau. It is very much at your service. = 
i; 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 


12033 South Peoria Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
sand dollars in debt but with good farm | high school. The oldest boy and the old-| never farmed a stroke until thirty-five 
juipment and plenty of help from his | est girl are married and farming for them-| years of age. Not only that, but having 
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growing boys and girls. 
In 1909 the Barnells had a chance to 
ll their place at a hundred and forty-five 
lollars per aere, at that time, the highest 
rice ever paid for land in that county, 
| they let it go. When the deal was 
shed and the money turned over John 
id himself with a little over $18,000 
nd the stock, machinery, etc., all 
for. The most of the money went 

» the purchase of a slightly rundewn 

’ acre farm at $135 per acre. 

“ince nineteen nine, a great change has 
e over this place. The old house on 
resent homestead is gone and in its 

tands a fine modern ten room 

e, fighted by electricity, heated by 
ce and provided with ‘hot and cold 
ung water. The Barnells travel back 
forth to tewn, to church and to visit 
neighbors in a large comfortable 

‘omobile. The youngest boy—the 
th child by the way, is just entering 











selves. The second boy has finished agri- 
cultural college and is farming the home 
place with his father. Another boy has 
just returned from France and has gone 
back to the university where he is studying 
law. Two of the girls are school teachers 
—one at the local high school and the 
other is simply a country school ma’am 
but a good one with a vision of what a 
country school teacher’s work may be. 
The other boy finishes high school this 
spring and goes to college next fall. He 
hasn't just determined yet what he w 
do as his life work. On the whole, it 
would be hard to find a more successful 
family. They do not overlook the fact 
that 1t was the dairy cow which brought 
them their prosperity and a herd of fine 
Holsteins still graces the farm. 

The story of John Barnell and his folks 
is not an exceptional one, except for the 
fact that he began not only without money 
but absolutely without experience.. He 








lived in England until he was thirty, 
had not the remotest idea of what Am« 
ican agriculture waslike. To have learne: 
to farm and farm well in a few short years 
under these circumstances amounts to 
real achievement. Today John Barnell’s 
opinions are sought and his advice | 
lowed. His neighbors say that there is n¢ 
better judge of a “critter” be it horse, tt Og, 
cow or dog than he and he seems to al 
have a crop whether others fail « 
After all, we think the eet achieve- 
ment of John and Dorothy Barnell i 
fine family they have raised. E very one 0 
them so far are a distinct credit to t! 
munity afid most of them want to s 
the farm. All of them are deeply in 
pathy with farm life and strong advocat 
of our new agriculture. What better assu 
ance can we have that America shal! f¢ 
ever endure than that the John Barn 
and their type constitute the leadership 
our greatest industry, agriculture”? 
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Red Top Steel Posts take the hard 
work from fence building. There 
is no heavy hauling—no holes to 
dig—no tamping. This up-to-date 
steel post “drives like a stake.” 
One man can drive 320o0r more in 
a day. That's five times faster than 
you can set a wooden or concrete post. 
Think of the saving in time and labor. 


Drive Like a Stake 


Made of high grade angle steel. Water, 
fire and weather proof. Cost less in- 
stalled than w or concrete. Last 
longer, too. 


wh F on thousands of 
Millions in Use farms; on railroads 


and on Government property. 
Insist on the leading steel post. Look 
for the Red Top—the mark of quality. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Catalog and prices upon request 
CHICAGO STEEL POST CO. 
208C So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Red Io 


CG 10p 
Steel Fence Posts 
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THE VALUE OF COMMUNITY 
BREEDING 

That there are many advantages to be 
derived from keeping one and the same 
breed of livestock in a given community 
has been demonstrated by every commun- 
ity which has adopted that method of 
stock raising. The state of Wisconsin has 
pay taken the lead in community 
yreeding, both from the standpoint of the 
number of communities which have breed- 
ing associations and also from the stand- 
— of the length of time that they have 
ween endeavoring to develop a particular 
breed of livestock in a given community. 
The Waukesha County Guernsey Breed- 
ing Association was organized in 1908 for 
the purpose of promoting the breeding 
and improvement of high ie and pure- 
bred Guernsey cattle. This county has 
already come to be known as the “Guern- 
sey Capital of America.” Buyers for 
carload lots of grade or purebred cows are 
attracted there from all over the country. 

The movement has also been gaining 
ground in a number of other states. One 
community breeding association in Minne- 
sota includes 225 herds and upward of 
4,000 Holstein purebred and grade cattle. 

All that is necessary in order to make 
community breeding a success is for the 
farmers in a certain community to get 
together and agree to do two things. 
First, to breed but one breed of cattle, 
sheep or hogs, and second, to use none but 
purebred sires, these sires being owned 
individually or collectively. So long as 
these two principles are followed out, 
everyone can do absolutely as he pleases 
as regards the breeding and care of his 
livestock ‘and also with regard to the sale 
of the same. While it is not absolutely 
essential, it is very desirable that some 
sort of an association should be formed, 
whereby the members can get together at 
stated periods. 

There are many advantages to be de- 
rived from community breeding. Prob- 
ably the most substantial benefit comes in 
the marketing end of the business. When 


a community becomes known as a breed- 


ing center for good stock of a particular 
breed, buyers are naturally attracted to 
that community when in need of stock of 
that kind. This is especially true as 
regards buyers who are looking for a car- 
load or more of stock. It is greatly to 
their advant to be able to purchase an 
entire carl within a radius of a few 
miles rather than to obtain a few here and 
a few there and find it necessary to go to 
considerable expense to assemble the stock 
purchased in different localities. 

The benefit which results from the 
farmers of a community devoting their 
energies to the improvement of a given 
breed of stock as compared with each one 
working individually to improve a certain 
breed, is of great importance. There has 
been far too much tendency for each man 
to want something different from all of 
his neighbors and in many cases the effort 
to get something different has not resulted 
in getting something better. It is a 
worthy ambition for each man to en- 
deavor to excel his neighbor but it is very 
much more profitable to try to excel by 
growing better stock rather than by grow- 
ing a different kind of stock. 

Community team work is worth much 
in the improvement of any country com- 
munity. Team work in the breeding and 
the improvement of stock will lead to in- 
creased efficiency the same as in other 
lines of endeavor. 


SURVEY SHOWS NEED FOR ACTION 

The need of public action to place 
clean milk within the reach of e fam- 
ily having little children is emphasized in 
the report of the New Orleans milk situa- 
tion, just issued by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor. This is the third study 
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or Terms. Save big 


Buy direct 
wa all-stcel >) Quick Shipment. 
pa Lyf — "- ensil: my 4+ my 
threshers. 10 years ahead of oldvetyle makes. ; 


Rartof engine ¢aarenteed Wricetor New: Book Today. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
16l2ameire wide. vorgh, Pa. 











For keeping flies and many 
insects off animals. Used 

and endorsed a by 
leading ‘ows give 
25% to 35% miore milk during 

\ fy season & sprayed with 


$1.25 wort $20 


in milk and flesh on each cow ina singleseason. Excellent 
for galls. Allaysitching. Aids in healing cuts and sores. 
Excellent for lice and mutes im poultry houses. 

Send $1.25 for enough Shoo-Ply to 10 cows 2 


weeks, also owr 3-tube gravity er. Money back if 
not satisiactory. Name Express Ofice. Booklet FREE. 





SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1342N, 13thSt., Phila. 


Introducing New Wonderful Invention the 
keeps cows from kicking or switching (il. 


Gagne as CONNELL SHACKLE CO., 
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made under the Bureau's auspices of the 
use of milk in families where there are 
small children. The studies all indicate 
that children are not getting as much 
milk to drink as they need for healthful 
development; but in New Orleans, where 
the most recent. study was made, children 
ire found to be getting less milk to drink 
than the children of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and Washington, D. C., the other two 
cities studied. Seventy percent of the 
children under eight who were not breast 
fed were getting no fresh milk at all to 
drink. In Baltimore 66 pereent and in 
Washington 45 percent of the children 
under eight and not breastfed were getting 
no milk to drink, altho the Children’s 
Bureau points out that a child under 
eight should drink at least three cups (a 
pint and a half) of milk a day. 

In New Orleans only 20 of the 413 
children from two to seven years old 
included in the study were drinking as 
much as three cups of fresh milk a day. 

While the New Orleans figures show that 
the children from two to seven years old 
suffer most from lack of milk to drink, it is 
also to be noted that only 63 percent of the 
babies under two who are not nursed by 
their mothers are given milk to drink, 
leaving more than a third of these little 
children without fresh milk. 

The situation, says the report, gives 
cause for grave concern because the 
children are not only being deprived 
of “the best and most nourishing food for 
normal development”’ but they are being 
given injurious substitutes in its stead. 
Of 338 children seven years old or younger 
who are not breast fed and are getting no 
fresh milk to drink, 245 are given tea or 
coffee in place of it. “Milk is not merely a 
pleasant drink,” said a Children’s Bureau 
expert recently, “it is a food, and really 
a solid food. Americans are a milk fed 
race whose health will seriously deterioraie 
if the use of dairy products is given up.” 

The 211 families studied form only a 
small proportion of those in New Orleans 
having little children, but they are con- 
sidered representative. Most of the par- 
ents were of native birth; in seventeen 
families they were foreign born, and five 
were negro. Altho definite figures regard- 
ing income were not-secured, the families 
are of about the same economic status as 
those included in the recent Washington 
study, where more than three-fourths of 
the families were living on $20 a week or 
less. 

Reports issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that the price of milk in 
the United States generally has increased 
63 percent in the.last five years. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Markets of the 
Department of Agriculture, milk now re- 
tails for 16 cents in New Orleans. In 
several places; notably Shreveport, La., 
Nashville, Tenn., and Tampa, Fla., it is as 
high as 20 cents a quart. The point is 
made by the Children’s Bureau that no 
matter what the price of milk,it is still a 
cheap food, because it contains all the 
lements essential to growth. 

Fifty-three percent of the total milk 
purchased in New Orleans is neither pas- 
teurized nor inspected, and the report 
emphasizes the need of inspection for the 

hole supply. 

New Orleans is but one of three cities 
elected for investigation. Undoubtedly 
many other cities are as bad or worse in 
their neglect of the necessity of clean milk 
in plentiful amounts for the babies. 

The flea is a little fellow but it bites 
nost exasperatingly. It is the little 

ungs of life that annoy us most because 
we do not take time to swat them. The 
‘lome Amusement page is just one of the 
things that helps drive the little blue 
levils out of your system. Laugh and 
lorget. your little worries for a. moment. 
Most of us take life too seriously. 


a 
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suffer and suffering shows up 
in lessened profits. There is 
no other way out. 


For over 20 years So-Bos-So Kilfly has been 
serving farmers and stockmen to rid all stock 
of the fly nuisance. They find that it pays to 
be decent to stock. 


So-Bos-So is an oily liquid easily applied 
with a sprayer. Carefully compounded of the 
very best ingredients, it does not gum hair, 
blister skin or taint milk. Being oil, it spreads 
quickly, goes far, sticks fast, withstanding 
heavy showers, and lasting a long time. 


Spray So-Bos-So once or twice a day on cattle, horses, sheep, etc: 
spray in yards and manure pits to kill fly larvaearid stench; in hog and 
poultry pens as a disinfectant and to be rid of lice and vermin. 


We guarantee So-Bos-So absolutely harmless and perfectly satis- 


factory—or your money back. 


Ask your dealer for So-Bos-So in quart, 14 gallon or gallon con- 
tainer. If he can’t supply you get our prepaid trial offer. 


INTRODUCTORY TRIAL OFFER: 

A “ en g. . Send dealer's name and $1.25 for 

prepaid half gallon of So-Bos-Sx 

yr oe (West of Mies. River 

$1.50). State P. O. and Express 

N. ¥. address. We ship cheapest and 
quickest way. 


Q-BOS-S 
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Practically all tire trouble is | 
f due to under-infiation. 
Uniess you maintain the air | 
in your tires to the right 3 
pressure you cannot expect j 
me them to last q 
' Tires with not enough air i 
tin them not only wear out} 
before their time, but they i 
* cause a tremendous waste of © 
gasoline. 3 
FCut down on your tire and 
igasoline bill by measuring 3 
‘the air in your tires with « 


| SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


Price in U. S. $1.50 


Ask your dealer to show you | 
the SCHRADER UNIVER. ° 
SAL PUMP CONNECTION | 
also. It makes tire-pumping © 





Light Weight 
Cushman Engines 


Built light, built right—for farmers who want an en- 
gine to do many many places, instead of one 
job in one place. Easy compere around. Very steady 

nd quiet—no jumping, no loud or violent explosions, 
but smooth running. Schebler 
Carburetor. Friction clutch pulley. Runs at any speed. 


4H. P. Weighs Only 190 Ibs. 


Mounted on light truck, it may be 
l around by hand. Be- 
doing all reg ular farm 
rk, it ie original and enc- 
ful engine for 


ogrun, Engine Book free, 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
B16 &. 21st St., Lincoin, Nebr. 
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FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


A Solid Proposition tosend new, well 


separator for $19.95, 

cold milk; heavy or light « 

ferent from picture, wt ch she »ws lar- 
ger capacity machines. See our plan of 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Bow! asanttary marvel easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, write 
catalog and monthly payment 
Western orders Alled from i 


for free 
pian 
western pointe, 


e AMERICAN seranaron Co. afl 
The Threshing Problem 


Solved oats, rye and barley perfec ct 


vyination machine. Nothing lixe it. 
rhe mé whine I have been looking for for 20 
rs W.F. Massey. “It will_meet every dee 
n and * H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Stae 
ne) Booklet 35 free 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 
MORRISTOWN 





Threshes cowpeas and soy be ane 
ay | 


on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 
cr INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 


3 Box 125 im, is.2 
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UNFAMILIAR DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The average person in thinking of the 
products of the dairy has in mind only the 
milk, butter, and cheese with which he 
is commonly familiar. He disregards, 
or does not know, of the importance of 
some of the other products which are 
derived from the dairy cow. Powdered 
milk, condensed milk, evaporated milk 
and milk casein, as well as a large number 
of by-products have made for themselves 
an important place, acting as stabilizers 
for the dairy industry. During the flush 
season, when there is an excess of milk 
over that needed for the production of 
the common dairy products, the supply is 
diverted into the manufacture of these 
less known ones. Thus the supply of 
milk is consumed during the time of 
excess and when the slack periods come, 
the consumer is supplied with the same 
elements which he received in the fluid 
milk, 

Powdered, condensed and evaporated 
milk have a number of advantages. 
They occupy less space and are less bulky 
to handle, thus reducing the cost of trans- 
portation; the keeping quality is, in a 
large degree, increased. In the case of 
powdered milk, the finished product con- 
tains all the elements which are found ia 
the original but there is so small an amount 
of moisture present that bacteria and 
other organisms are unable to grow. 

There are a number of ways of making 
|powdered, condensed and evaporated 
| milk which have been deve loped within 
| the past twelve or fifteen years and they 
|are helping greatly in making the dairy 
| industry a stable occupation and putting 
a firm and solid foundation which 
for the consumer 
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results in better service 
and producer 


SEPARATOR HINTS 

How about the separator? Is it running 
all right? If not, hadn’t you better look 
after it? 

Be sure that the machine is properly 
fastened to a secure foundation and placed 
level as well. Do not forget that proper 
| speed is an important factor in the ef- 
ficiency of the machine. Turaing the 
machine too slowly leaves an excessive 
amount of fat in the skimmilk, and this 
is what we should aim to avoid. Enough 
has been left in the milk by the old crock 
method of skimming. We have the new 
and improved time-saving method of 
skimming by the use of the separator, and 
we should not let our conscience accuse us 
of mis-operating the separator. Milk 
should not be let into the skimming ap- 
paratus until the full speed has been at- 
tained. Nor should the speed be allowed 
to vary. Many a jab is taken at some 
creamery buying cream for not giving 
accurate tests, when if the exact facts were 
sifted out, it would be found that the 
trouble started by aot maintainiag a 
uniform rate of speed in separating. 

Milk should be about 90 degrees F. 
for best results in separating. If it is 
too cold there is too much loss of butter- 
|fat. It is preferable to separate the milk 
|immediately after it is drawn, 
j it becomes cool, it 
warmed before separating 

Unless the separator ts kept absolutely 
clean it is impossible to secure the best 
results, both in products, and in the life 
of the machine. Following the passage 
of the milk thru the bowl, it is essential 
that it be flushed with plenty of lukewarm 
water, using not less than two quarts, 
and Bren more. Following this it 
is an easy matter to wash the separator. 
Following washing it is well to rinse the 
parts in scalding water, after which they 
illowed to dry. 
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The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 





pene. inan ~——e of 
soil, Cutes 


not pulllikeothereatters Absolutely no : 


Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with 1 manand | horse, Hereis whatone farmer says: 


Gentiemen:—Harvester Is very satisfactory. 
Considering the way other machinery is selling, 
i consider it the cheapest tool we have on our 
farm. Just the thing for cutting silo corn. 
Yours truly, HARRISON SANDERS, Grayville, ti. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for bookletand circulars tellingall about t hislabor- 
savingmachine; also testimonialsof many users. 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
22 Lincoln, Ill 





National Giant 
4, Bucket Ry 
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ANA Zgib 
National Giant Inside Elevator 


me ey sensible features for the farmer than can ibe 
any other inside Grain eS Can be 

a with or without cu jA—saves of dig- 

ing 8 pit — length of e or. The R “National 

Gian leaves the corn on the cob, where it 

- t. Write 

about our 





We make the best Mne of elevators on 
ket. Get literature and prices. Gob Plane FREE. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MPB. CO., 800Grove St., BLOOMINGTON, Li 


Book FREE 


A Post Card Will Bring 
—__ It—Write Today 





Tells * ‘ou a the facts about 
ightning — what it 


is, =, z strikes, and how to 


property last year—killed hundreds of 

uable animals! 

Burnett Pure Copper Cable 13 Rods would have 

saved them. Sample of cable us te!l you how 
we can cut your insurance rates 10 to 20 per cent! 

AGENTS WANTED. Remarkable omer for 7 

grade men. Build your own business t 

old reliable concern. We won't allow you to tail) 


A: BARNETT & CO., Cedar Rapids, lows 
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There’ way high-erede tires 
pst th fy rite and we'll 
fen you. Freshly made tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


Ge eee, All sizes, non-skid or plain. 

prepaid on ‘approval, This sav- 

} on guaranteed quality will open 
your eyes, State size tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


906 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Considering from every point of view, 
it pays to use the utmost. care in operating 
ind caring for the separator. ‘Upon it 
depends in a large measure our success in 
the dairy business.—W. F., Ind. 


DOES A PUREBRED SIRE PAY 

\ certain Wisconsin farmer owned six 
scrub cows which »paid him a profit of 
$109 above cost. He crossed these serub 
cows with a good purebred sire, and his 
five grade daughters, each averaged $128 
a year profit above cost. The one cross 
with a good purebred bull made a differ- 
ence of $19 a year for each cow. 

(nother farmer of the same state crossed 

scrub cow with a purebred bull and the 
daughter gave 46 pounds of four and one- 
half percent milk. The next year he 

rossed the same cow with a scrub bull 
and the daughter from this cross is giving 
25 pounds of 2.9 percent milk. 

Such instances are not uncommon. Al- 
most any farmer who has changed from 
the use of a serub to a purebred sire can 
point to similar results. The cross of com- 
mon herd cows with purebred sires is one 
of the quickest ways of getting into a 
money making business. 





SUMMER CARE OF THE WORK 
TEAM 


Continued from page 62 
the night, than to work long hours and 
then to be too tired or not have the time 
to care for the horses properly. Sweating 
is nature’s way of casting out impurities, 
and so it is good for the horse to sweat, 
but the dried sweat and dirt must be kept 
removed from the animal’s body. When 
a horse does not sweat readily while at 


work, it is out of condition and should | 


receive some attention immediately. 
Keep the horse stalls in summer light, 
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ESSENKAY has solved the tire problem, it is a PROVEN 
success as a Better-than-Air Tire Filler. Any car owner who 
now continues to stick to air-filled tires has himself to blame 
for punctures, blowouts, and all the trouble and se 
caused by the INSECURITY of air in tires. With ESSENKAY 


no air is used; hence no inner tubes, no spare tires or spare 
rims, no pumps or jacks are needed. ESSENKAY 
saves money, time, danger and worry. Mail 
coupon below or write today for Free Trial Offer! 


Now Over 75,000 Users 
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Ai TIRE FILLER 


Guaranteed against being affected by heat, cold, 
water, mud, friction, atmospheric or climatic 
conditions, hardening, crumbling or flattening. 


First Cost—Last Cost 





Fits All Sizes of Tires 
en All Types of Rims 






Doubles Tire Mileage 
The use of ESSENKAY is a proved econ- 


omy, because ESSENKAY should last as 
as yourcar. Tires filled with ESSEN- 
KAY are always at a uniform re— 


cannot be deflated or run flat. 10,000to 20,000 

miles on ESSENKAY filled tires is the rule, 

not the exception. NKAY comes in 

sections to fit perfectly all sizes of casings 

and fills the casings completely. It can be 
on all type of rims. 


8@” Free Trial Offer! “ee 


ESSENKAY is an investment, not an ex- 
pense. When ESSENKAY filled tires are 
worn down to the last layer of fabric, the 
old tire may be discarded and the same 
ESSENKAY transferred to a new casing. 
ESSENKAY contains no rubber, hence will 
not soem: oxidize or rot. ESSENKAY is 
now in use on thousands of pleasure cars, 
trucks,converted trucks and tractors. Many 
municipalities, departments of Government, 
newspapers, etc., have increased truck and 
delivery efficiency to 100% and proved that 
first cost is last cost. 





airy and clean, with sufficient bedding on 


the floor to insure a comfortable rest for 
the tired horses at night. When the 
nights become warm turn the horses into 
a convenient pasture field every fair 
night, after they have eaten their eveni 
feed of grain and hay. The animals wi 
keep up better if they are allowed some 
green pasture grass right along; the grass 
acts as a tonic and seems to keep the 
bowels and kidneys in an active, healthy 
condition. The practice of night pasturing, 
whenever ble, will effect a saving 
of dry feed and bedding and will lessen 
the work of keeping the stable clean. 
Certainly the pasture field is much cooler 
t night than any-stable. It is impossible 
for the horse’s owner to get much rest 
on a sultry night even with all the doors 
and windows open, and in the morning 


he arises tired and lifeless and feels little 








like going to work. It is the same with | 
the work horses when they must remain 
in the stable on hot nights. So turn them 
out into the open air. 

When a horse is overcome by heat a 
good deal of care is needed to bring the 
nimal out in good sha As soon as a 
horse shows himself to 


move the harness and stand the animal 
cool, shady place, preferably under a | 

1 in an open shed where he may have | 
benefit of any breezes. A veterinarian 
it to be summoned at once, but while | 
iting his arrival one is usually safe in | 
ving the horse with moderately cold | 
er and sponging the faceand nostrils. 
old wet pack, but never an ice pack, | 
the eal will also prove beneficial. 
: affected horse may be given a few 
ows of water that is of about’ the 

» temperature as the air, at intervals 
twenty to thirty minutes, until his 
t is slaked and the water that has| 

1 sweated out of him is pretty well | 
tored. Following an attack of heat 
stion or sunstroke, the steiken | 
ial should have a complete rest for 


v weeks, after which time he may be| C. Louis Behm. 
rked lightly but never in hot weather 
ng the season of attack. 


We will send ESSENKAY for FREE TRIALonyourown ys .- "or 
ear. Test it over roughest roads with heaviest loads. If Po The Essenkay Products Company, 
you are not convinced that it rides like air—that it 222 W. Superior St., 
willend all tire troubles and double tire mileage, 4 . 
thetest will cost you nothing. Write for free trial J Flesse send me details of your Free Trial 
offer and booklet, “The Story of ESSENKAY.” , Ofer GF ay vel & LF] ‘axe 
MAIL FREE COUPON NOW! gq 7° besklet, “The Story of ESSENKAY. 

DEALERS: Send for proposition in open territory. DRED sind tnendiittddtindtecttnscecncuccese 


The Essenkay Products Company 4 Address --.-...--------.------ 
222 W. Superior St., Chicago RS Sn nee 
Member American Tire Filler Industry (loc. ES A AT las NE 25 Neto 
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Morton Salt Blocks 
or cigars een nae ay Smt 2: —— ye . ome 


KANSAS CITY. Ma 
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. 
FOR SALE Rabbits all breeds; guinea Factory to Farm, Ferm- 
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KEEP THE WHOLE FLOCK LAYIN 


How to Detect the Hen 
That Loafs on the Job 


1 “Slacker’’ Hen 


By A. H. PULVER 


A Laying Hen 


A 


he 


or 
y.. , 





TER an almost 
profitless period 








of the shank are t! 
last to bleach out a: 





running thru Studying 
of the war ther: in 
many indications 
poultry raising will again come into its own, with added 
ind for both eggs and the dressed meat. Everywhere, all 
the country, the poultry flocks are below the pre-war 
With the curbing of wheat consumption to both humans 
ywis and the price boosting of substitute grains many 
men either went out of the business or greatly reduced 
One of the direct booms issuing from the war to 
nen has been the scientific inquiry into the question 
hens were layers and which slackers, the result being 
on-laying hens by the thousands have gone to the pot. 
tofore even the poultrymen engaged in the business on 
le have not been very careful to devise any system 
eding out the “‘slacker’’ hen. With feedstuffs at the highest 
price ever known, it became necessary, aS a result of war con- 
ditions, to establish some reliable method by which the drone 
hens could be reliably distinguished from the busy ones and 
their days of consumption of high-priced feed stopped by the 
hatchet. This necessity in war time has brought about a new 
1 in the poultry business—one that promises to endure for 
| time. It is now possible for every poultry fancier to know 
ther any given hen is laying, whether she is likely to start 
reasonable time or whether as an egg producer 
’ and makes for her owner an un- 


AS. 


e! 
al 
g within : 
has ‘‘missed her calling 

t ible bo irc r 
e method is one that any poultryman may easily master. 
and health, vital to a layer, are shown by a bright, clear 
well set body, a comparatively active disposition and a 
irculation. Further, the bird must be free from physical 
such as crooked beak, long toenails, eyelids that hang 
so that the bird cannot see well, scaly leg or anything else 
vould keep the bird from seeing or getting an abundance 


that 


I food 


\ laying fowl uses up the surplus fat in the body, especially 
removes the fat from the skin. In yellow skinned breeds this 
loss of fat can be readily seen by the loss of the yellow color. 
The different parts of the body tend to become white, according 
to the amount of fat stored in the body and the amount of cir- 
culation of blood thru that The changes occur in the 
lowing order 
Che vent changes very quickly with egg production so that 
vhite or pink vent on a yellow skinned bird generally means 
he bird is laying, while a yellow vent means she is not 
It should be recognized that all yellow color changes 
lependent on the feed, coarseness of skin and size of bird. 
ivy bird fed on an abundance of green feed or other 
iterial that will color the fat deep yellow will net bleach out 
nearly as quickly as a smaller or paler colored bird. 
Che eyering, or inner edges of the eyelids, bleach out a trifle 
slower than the vent. ‘The earlobes on Leghorns and Anconas 
bleach out a little slower than the eyering, so that a bleached 
a little longer or greater production than a 


part. 


earlobe means 
bleached vent or eyelid. 
Che color goes out of the beak, beginning at the base, and 
gradually disappears until it finally leaves the front part 
upper beak. The lower beak bleaches faster than the 
but may be used where the upper is obscured by horn 
k. On the average colored, yellow-skinned bird, a bleach- 
ed beak means heavy production for at least the next four 
to six weeks. 
The shanks are the slowest to bleach out and hence indicate 
a much longer period of production than the other parts. The 
from the scales on the front of the shanks first 


vellow goes ou 
mn the rear. The scales on the heel 


and finally from the 


4 tiles 


the qualities of laying hens after instructions by experts 
fayne County, N 


may generally be used 
an index as to the nat 
ural color of the bird. \ 
bleached out shank usually indicates fairly heavy productio: 
for at least fifteen to twenty weeks. 

The yellow color comes back into the vent, eyering, earlobes 
beak and shanks in the same order that it went out, only th 
color returns quicker than it went out. A vacation or res 
period can sometimes be determined by the outer end of the 
beak being bleached and the base being yellow. 

A laying hen has a moist, large vent showing a dilated 
condition and looseness as compared with the hard, puckered 
vent of a non-laying hen. The whole abdomen is dilated as well 
as the vent, so that the pelvic arches are widespread and the 
keel is forced down, away from the pelvic arches so as to giv 
large capacity. The more eggs a bird is going to lay the fol- 
lowing week the greater will be the size of the abdomen. 1 
actual size of the abdomen is, of course, influenced by the size 
of the eggs laid and by the size of the bird. 

Heavy production is shown by the quality of the skin and the 
thickness and stiffness of the pelvic arches. Fat goes out 
from the skin and body with the production so that the heavy 
producers have a soft, velvety skin that is not underlaid by 
layers of hard fat. The abdomen in particular is soft and 
pliable. The sternal processes are very prominent and are 
generally bent outward. The thicker and blunter the pelvic 
arches and the greater the amount of hard fat in the abdomen 
the less the production or the longer the time since production. 

One of the finer indications, but yet one of the most valuable 
in picking the high layer, is the fineness of the head and the 
closeness and dryness of feathering. The head of a big layer 
is fine. The wattles and earlobes fit close to the beak and are 
not loose and flabby. The face is clean cut. The eye is full, 
round and prominent, especially when seen from the front. 
The high layer’s feathers lie closer to the body and after heavy 
production the oil does not keep the plumage relatively as 
sleek and glossy, but the plumage becomes worn and thread- 
bare. 

The comb, wattles and earlobes, enlarge or contract, depend- 
ing on the ovary. If the comb, wattles, and earlobes are | 
full and smooth, or hard and waxy, the bird is laying heavily 
If the comb is limp the bird is only laying slightly, and is not 
laying at all if the comb is dried down, especially at molting 
time. If the comb is warm it is an indication that the bird is 
coming back to production. 

When a bird stops laying in the summer she usually starts 
molting. The later a hen lays in the summer or the longer the 
period over which she lays, the greater will be her production, 
so that the high producer is the late layer and hence the late 
molter. The length of time that a hen has been molting or has 
stopped laying can be determined by the molting of the primary 
feathers. It takes about six weeks to completely renew the 
primary feathers next to the axial feathers and an additional! 
two weeks for each subsequent primary to be renewed. 

A good layer is more active and nervous and yet more easily 
handled than a poor layer. A high layer shows more friendliness 
and yet elusiveness than a poor bird. A low producer is shy 
and stays on the edge of the flock and will squawk when caught 

These, in brief, are the instructions for picking out the non- 
layers and making sure of the profitable hens to retain in the 
flock. A good way to test the method is to separate the flock 
along the lines herein given into two divisions of layers and 
slackers. The results will tell and it will be found that a divi- 
sion as accurate as is humanly able to devise will show the 
greatest disparity in the egg production of the two pens. 
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OU will enjoy the comfort 
and convenience of LEE 
UNION-ALLS. You will be glad 
you own asuit every time you put 
iton. Freed of binding belt and 
chafing suspenders, your body will 
have greater freedom and work 
will be easier. Remember, too, the 
suit covers you from head to foot, 
protecting your skin from dirt, 


grime and chaff. The quality fea- 
tures of LEE UNION-ALLS make 


the suit the most economical work 
garment you can buy. 
Dept. 2006 


The H. D.Lee Mercantile Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Kans. 
South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 


If your dealer does not handle LEE UNION- 
ALLS, write for further information. 
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CROOK FOR CATCHING FOWLS 
rhe familiar crook of the shepherd was 
used to catch lambs and sheep, the 
crooked end securing the animal by a leg. 
The fowl-catcher is little used; compara- 
tively few poultrykeepers have seea one, 
is an inexpensive device which can 
be guaranteed to pay 1000 percent 
vestment the first time hens escape 
a confining yard, or when it is de- 
i to catch any particular individual in 
laytime—to kill for Sunday dinner, 
to show a visitor, or what not.: It isn’t a 
of laying your hands on the bird 
hook her about one leg with the fowl- 
that’s all—a simple stunt, when 
had a little practice. 





vet it 
sarel\ 
on 
trot 
sire 
th 


You 
cate her, 
u've 
An 
itself, then given a slight flare. 
of the hook thus made should be 
five inches 
der stick 


dexterous 


about 


The stick should be as long as 
and restricted premises 
jointly allow. Five feet is ordinarily much 
better than three. Given roomy prem- 
ises, seven feet is better still. 

There is little danger of injury to legs, 
but if desired and a good precaution with 
valuable stock, the wire portion of the fowl 
catcher can be wound with tape.—J. B. 


uso 


THOSE EXTRA POULTRY DOLLARS 


This summer and fall there will be a 
lot of poultry sent off to market because 
people are hatching more this year than 
ever before. Then again there will be a 
tremendous call for market poultry this 
yedr for shipment overseas to help meet 
the food shortage. 

\ recent press dispatch is authority for 
the statement that canned pouliry is to be 
used with the American army this sum:ner 
as a substitute for beef and that 4,000,000 
pounds will be required to feed the soldier 
boys. Dispatches from Chicago say that 
fro n January first to April first more than 
250,000 cases of eggs had been shipped 
abroad, while during the whole year of 
1918 only 100,000 cases had been shipped. 
There can be no doubt but that poultry 
will needed in larger quantities to 
bridge the gap and it will have to be 
gotten in proper marketable condition in 
de . to bring what itis worth at this time. 

» American market demands a plump 
owl. ‘the plumper the carcass the better 
so long as there is no appearance of being 

Bony fowls, or those poorly 
d always fall short of reaching the 
simply because they have 
into consideration what the 
market demands. Naturally when the 
demands of the market are not met, the 
price paid is a good deal less than that 
quoted in the daily quotations. 

And the point is right here, in sending 
fowls to market this season, 
finish them off properly in order to get 
these extra dollars. The market does not 
in inferior fowl, even at the cheaper 
price; it wants the plump fowl because 
that is what the trade demands and is will- 
ng to pay the extra price for it. 

The average farm fowl is either poorly 
fattened and conditioned or else no effort 
is made at all to get them in proper shape 
before them to market. I have 


be 


hog i 
finish 
best prices, 


failed to take 


ui those 


want 


sending 
seen 
of fowls on an hour's notice 
off to town. This is all a waste 
and 
lwo 
ing 


of time 


veeks systematic 
vith a view of properly meeting the 
market’s demands will add a handsome 
profit for the foresight and extra work. 

Where the fowls can be moved quickly | 
and on time, crate feeding is, of course, 
the best method of fattening but it is 
probably inadvisable for the average 
farmer. In place of crate feeding, the 
farn er can isolate 
youse, where they do not have too! 
a run, and feed them on soft 


per 


0 


It is attached to a long slen-| 
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iece of heavy wire is bent back upon 
The length | 





many farmers gather up a coop or two | 
and take them | 


decided loss of profits for any man. | 
and careful feed-| 


| 
| 


his culls in a separate | 
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Ford Owners! 
ees _th. Ye 
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The Taber Combined Muffler 
and Cut-Out for Fords 


Here’s More Power—More Comfort—More Miles 


The Taber Starts to Save Mone 


First Minute 


It does away with Carbon and 
Mud-clogged Muffler nuisance. 

It resists Back-Fire and can’t 
blow out. 

It helps you get more miles per 
gallon cf gas. 

It brings more power when 
power is needed the most. 


Get a Taber right away. 


From the 
it is Installed 


It makes a new Ford better and 
brings an old Ford back to 
life. 

It is quickly and easily installed 
by anybody. 

It is inexpensive. 

It Is Guaranteed For The 

Life of The Car. 


Installit yourself. Then try your 


Ford on the steepest hills orin the heaviest sand and mud. See for 
yourself how the engine picks up and develops more pep and 


power. 


Notice how sweet and clean it runs under the worst conditions 


Notice the saving in gas and oil after the very first week. 


If your dealer is out of Tabers we will be 
paid, on receipt of price: $4.85. ($5.00 West of the 


Fr to supply you direct, pre 
ockies) . Our Guarantee Protects You 


Emco Manufacturing Company, Inc., 


101 Leroy Street 


Binghamton, N. Y. 





Auto 25Cords aday 


2-¢ Tractor Business 
$100 To $400 A Month 
Ginn ewer 8 op Sloe to, incronned 
Pract Bie a a fe 


and “Tracts Seconan, 

















If You Want toSellior Exchange 
OUR PROPERTY, WRITE ME 


One Man Log Saw 


A vod mae 
an et ieee on mn 
ged rknerer Cotemny 4 and from cut to cut, 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG.SAW 


& work of 10 men. Makes wood sawing 
table. When not sawing wood us 
power — for pumping water and 00 


ij: OTTAWA MEG. C0. 











John J. Black, 97 Str. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





Read the advertising—supply your wants from S. F. advertisers and a square deal will 
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roashes.amd Seelyamend-wsisbmiztenen, 
all haodepainnamaaen eae being elimi- 

pated from the ration. No better advice 
can be given as to how to fatten a fowl 
than to say, feed them ina similiar manner 
that you would hogs to finish them off 
quickly. Cornmeal, wheat bran, gluten 
meal, shorts and the like, well moistened 
with milk are good. Let the corn be at 
least one-half the ration.—C. S. 


FEED YOUR CHICKENS SOUR MILK 
Some writer has well said: ‘“There is no 
animal on the farm that will return a 
greater amount of profit from the sour 
nilk fed it, than will poultry.” And he is 
right, for we have tried it and have found 
it correct. Sour milk should not be left 
out of the feed of growing or laying fowls, 
winter or summer, if it can be secured at a 
isonable cost. This is cheaper than to 
feed much beef scrap or other substitute. 
In our section most every farmer sells his 
eam to the passing creamery wagon, 
feeding the warm skimmilk to the pigs. 
And those who live within a reasonable 
distance from the creamery often bring 
home a five gallon can of buttermilk for 
chickens. 
On too many farms it is thought that 
the chickens can live on the waste grain 
bout the barnlot and produce many 
eggs. But the reason such farmers do not 
gather many eggs is that a balanced 
ration is lacking. On such farms = 
fits would be much greater if buttermi 
sour milk eould be fed also. 
\ careful test in feeding sour milk and 
» absence of it was made recently at the 
Missouri Experiment Station with white 
leghorns. Three pens were used and all 
fed alike, except that one pen received sour 
milk, another beef scrap and the third no 
meat or animal food whatever. From the 
sour milk pen 3,275 eggs were received at 
a profit of $28.76; from the beef scrap pen 
2,668 eggs at a profit of $19.78; and from 
he no meat pen 1,373 eggs at a loss of one 
lollar for the year. This experiment 
ikes it very clear that our layers must 
ive a certain amount of animal food if 
hey shall return a fair profit on their feed 
and sour milk is one of the cheapest and 
best feeds of this nature that we can get. 
Let us use more of it.—P. C. H. 


A PLAN TO POPULARIZE PURE- 
BREDS 


Five yearsago in a mixed farming dis- 
trict a cooperative association had diffi- 
ilty obtaining forty purebred Rocks for a 
fattening experiment. Today in the same 
section thousands of purebred Rocks go to 
market every fall. — a place where 
mongrel flocks were the rule, Leeds county 
s become known for its large percentage 
f purebred poultry. And poultry profits 
e increased in proportion. 

What Leeds county did, other localities 
can do. In addition to selling poultry 
lucts cooperatively, which thru better 
irns stimulated interest ia this branch 
farming, the farmers’ company de- 
ped a plan for extensive distribution 
—alel sidaedl for hatching. Such eggs, 
lable from the best local flocks, were 
t ten cents above the market price, 
very farmer applying for them was 
ied. The plan is still in force. To it 
rge part is attributed the present great 

ideranee of purebred flocks. 
is county folks know how to make 
pay, but they are yet general 
rs, not poultry he iers. There is 
for them in hatching eggs at a ten 
remium, and they are glad to sell on 
sis. They sell far greater quan- 
han they would were high prices 
General farm keepers of purebred 
re glad to sell hatching eggs to 
itcheries at a five to fifteen cent 
Leeds county believes in 
ig a lot of water out of hatching 
es, and getting down to business. 
Leeds county finds the plan pays.— 
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“Since We Laid OAK FLOORS— 


*“Since we made our discovery about OAK 
FLOORS and laid them in seven room 
the whole neighborhood has gone what 
you might call wild about them, and half 
A the townshipwill soon bewalkingonOAK. 
“Our discovery was not that OAK 








f \, FLOORS are handsome, stylish, shining 
and easily dusted—everybody knows that. 
Ps Our discovery was that you can lay OAK 
ha Vb// = FLOORS right over your old floors and 
/ J ~— that, /abor and all, THEY DON’T 
/ z COST AS MUCH AS FIRST-CLASS 
Vi ws of CARPET. 
vA | <> , **We had the carpenter lay ours, for my 
| a ——s husband was very busy, but any man who 
/ is handy with tools can lay them himself."’ 
| tir This is just the beginning of the story of 
1}! Oak Floors. The rest of it is in the 
| Hy OAK FLOORING FREE BOOK 
]] Send for it and you'll find out all about 
| i the floor that makes new homes of old ones; 
FMA the why, where, when and how of mod- 
ws ern OAK FLOORS. Write today. 
THIS 18 THE MARK OAK FLOORING MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION | 
| RESPONSIBILITY aa, ae ©]! 











YouCanSeelt Draw] heMilk 


ati elite Chiicare SeeThru leat Cup 


THE ONLY TRANSPARENT 
TEAT CUP MADE 


Always know which teats are milking. “With the 
UNITED MILKER you can “SEE-THRU” the 
cups. UNITED is the only milker with this won- 
dercful feature. “SEE-THRU” Cups are made 
of a transparent, wear-resisting material to with- 
stand hard knocks. They are the acme of THEUNITED 

sanitation. ‘SEE-TARY teat cup 


The UNITED Milks Just Like / the Sucking Calf 


The patented extension rubber top gently mas- Just like the expert hand milker— 
sages the udder, perfectly imitating the nose the United Relief Valve varies the 
astion of the calf. This, combined with the vacuum for hard and easy milkers. 


cool, atmospheric massage created by the ‘ 

patented UNITED Valve, causes. cows to/ UNITED is Every Man’s 

give down their milk freely. “See-Thru” Milker 

is the only teat cup that works on both 

udder and teats. The price is so reasonable and UNITED is so 

efficient that it wi!] make money for the owner 

of six or more cows. Ask for illustrated 

literature, and 


WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY 
Cc. L. SPRINKLE, Pres. 


UNITED ENGINE COMPANY 
Dept. S-1 LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Branches Everywhere 



















Successful Farming guarantees all of its advertisers—a fact that makes 
its columns doubly valuable to prospective buyers. 
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” MONEY IN DAY OLD CHICKS 
_ RE are few women on the farm | 

o do not like to make a littk 
money of their “very own.” I am/! 
sure [ do, and, to he lp along other 
n situated as | am, I will give a bit 
along that line. 
een years ugo I owned a bunch of 
hickens; today I possess a flock of 
birds which have carried home rib- 
bons from the principal shows of the 
middle west. 

At the beginning I had a good sized 
flock of mixed chickens from which I sold 
eggs at the market price (and the market 
price thirteen years ago was not anything 
like the price today) and in the fall my 
surplus stock for whatever the store- 
keepers chose to pay. 

After a year of this I decided there was 
not enough returns from scrubs, consider- 
ing the work, to pay for the feed and the 
consumed. 

After debating whether or not to quit 
the chicken business and stay quit, I 
decided to give them one more trial. I 
sold off my entire flock of mixed stock 
and purchased a dozen purebred pullets 
and a first class male. From these I raised 
a fine flock the first year. The next year 
{ purchased an incubator and three 
brooders. I learned to operate the machine 
and began selling baby chicks and eggs 
for hatching. I sold the chicks for fifteen 
cents each and eggs at $1.50 to $5. per 
fifteen. I placed a small ad. in my local 
newspaper and disposed of $119.55 worth 
of chickens and $95.85 worth of eggs. 

The next year I enlarged the hatching 
capacity of my plant and was able to 
disposdf ef $98.35 worth of eggs and 
$170.75 worthof chickens. Ithenbranched 
my advertising and carried 
small ads. in three poultry and farm 
papers which helped secure the return of 
$58.35 worth of eggs and $186 worth of 
I had sold less eggs in order to be 
ire of my growing chick 


quite 
wom 
of my experience 
Thirt 
serub « 
fancy 


time 


o 


out in 


chi ks. 
able to take 
traadt 

Last vear my returns were $183.2 
und $158.08 for eggs. 

By of the day old chickens 
at fifteen cents each, it costs nothing for 
feed. | the raising and 
saved of caring for 

intil to sell on the 


» tor 
chicl 


aisposing 


stand no loss in 
the hard work 
large enough 


am 
therm 
market 

In shipping | 
box Ll have 


the patent chick 
shipped to the Atlantic 
Coast without the a chick. Some 
eem to think there great difficulty in 
chicks. Such not the case 
be that the chicks are 
shipped as soon as dry; under no considera- | 
tion must they be fed. 
which lies in the chick’s stomach furnishes 
ill needed food for three days and will 
tain them on a two thousand mile 
They 
before they 
Aside from 
have rece ved 
' vi ised on 
doz n 
four dozen eggs annually. I 
never figured the probable value of these 
hickens und ecgZs. 
My expenses are low, divided as fol-| 
Feed for the adult flock and what- | 
el ung ones we care to keep over, a 
sum for advertising and for the 
boxes As I do practically all 
t he rk at odd times I am out sothion | 


use 





loss of 
1S 
hipping is 


(Care must used 


pour! must not b 
start. 

the actual 
irom my 


T ible 


money which I 
“side line we 
something like 


our 


mall 


hippihg 


fed or watered | is by trap-nestinz.—E. L 


| unhealthy 
chickens and one hundred well in spite of the best of care and feed, 
have | the 


| lack 


The 
with wings and legs stretched out. 
intestines can be slit with a sharp knife 
or scissors 
the c 


for " I like the work, it is interesting, 
profitable and healthy. My plant is 
situated at the edge of a thriving little 
city of 15,000, the meeting point of five 
large railroads, hence, shipping is easy. 

My total equipment consists of two 
houses, twenty feet square, built of cull 
lumber, one 240 egg incubator, three 100 
size brooders, two 125 size brooders, 
one dozen purebred females, one extra 
good male, and a sincere desire to suc- 
ceed 

[ like the baby chick business best of 
the various branches of poultry selling. 
It is cleanly, expeditious, and most profit- 
able. I invariably add two or three chicks 
to the number ordered and have, many 
times, secured larger orders just from this 
small courtesy, beside placing the busiaess 
oa a more social footing. 

At present my flock i; much larger than 
when I first started. [I cull closely and 
keep aothing which does not conform to 
the requirements of the Standard of Per- 
fection. Naturally, my birds do not come 
up to the exact requirements—did any- 
one ever possess a bird that did—but I 
have, by careful breeding and mating, 
culling and selection, gotten them as nearly 
perfect as it is po:sible to find, especially 
when one places health and stamina first. 

In placing the little fellows in the box 
which is to be their home on the journey 
I find it a very good plan to sprinkle about 
an inch of ground alfalfa meal in the bot- 
tom of the box. This keeps the little feet 
warm and furnishes a soft nest in which 
to lie. I have known of instances in which 
excelsior was used, but, ia my estimation, 
that is little short of inhuman. Being 
harsh and rough it, in most cases, injures 
the chicks, often entangling them and 
causing their death. In case one has no 
alfalfa, bran is a good substitute. 
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ment to destroy them is the next st: 
The birds may be treated either 
dividually or by flocks. In e:ther 
they must first be starved for twelve ho 
For individual, cases, thirty to forcy-t 
grams of powdered areca nut for a 
birds and sixteen grains for an imma 
chick constitute standard dose. Caps 
that will hold five and ten grains car 
obtained at a drug store and these 
be filled with the powdered areca nut 
given to the birds as pills. When 
entire flock is to be treated, a medi 
mash is used. For each 100 birds, a pou 
of tobacco is steeped for two hours 
just enough water to cover it. This 
mixed, brew, stems and all with gro: 
mash, using only about one half as muc! 
as in an ordinary feed so as to ins 
all of it will be consumed. Shortly aft 
noon is a very satisfactory time to fe 
the mash. Each bird should get its share 

This treatmeat should be followed by « 
purgative to eliminate the worms. A 
teaspoonful of epsom salts for an adult 
bird and one-third as much for younger 
fowls will accomplish this. For flock 
treatment, eleven ounces for each on 
hundred fowls makes a good dose. This 
ean be added to a wet mash feeding onl) 
about one-fourth to one-half of the or- 
dinary ration. 

A treatment and pur 
ie in seven days for thoro re sults 
Ai ings should bé collected and 
Seka es they are full of eggs and eggs 
may remain alive at least a year. 

Removal to new quarters would 
be a good precaution. The soil where 
the chickens have been kept, contains 
eggs and the birds might easiiy become 
reinfected if they were kept in the same 
yard. Plowing the ground and ex 


tive should | 


uso 


OSINE 
the soil to the sunlight will suai the 





Baby chicks this age are cleanly and returns from money invested are quick 


In closing I will add that the matter of 
breed is of little momeat. There is about 
an equal demand for the small and the 
large breeds Personally, 
larger breeds, the Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds and what is commonly known as the 
general purpose fowl. However, there is | 
always a good demand for purebred Leg- 
horns, some preferring them to the larger 
breeds. The thing one must keep in 
mind is that they must be able to make | 
good on every assertion made. If you 
have good stock be sure you can sell it. 
But under no consideration promise more 
than you can live up to. Unless you have 
stock that will prove out your claims the 
| best thing to do is to sell it off and pur- 
chase stuff that will. You had better have 
a little good stock than a lot of culls. And 


The yolk of the egg | some purebred stock are the most deplor- 


able culls going. If you are selling stock 
for egg production the one and only way 


that you can find out just where you stand 


R., 
INTESTINAL PARASITES 
Sometimes when chickens seem to be 
and do not seem to be doing 


nay be worms in the in- 
testanes. When no other cause for their 
of thnft can be ascribed, an examina- 
tion should be made of the intestinal tract. 
dead bird can be nailed to a board 


The 


cause 


and an examination made of 


yntents. If worms are found, treat- 


I favor the | 


yards and pens again. Successful poul- 
trymen recognize this fact and plan 4 
rotation by utilizing growing crops and 
putting their chickens in different runs 
every second or third year. In the years 
that the pens are not used for the chickens 
| considerable garden truck might be very 
ponent grown 


| SHANK COLOR A SIGN OF PRO- 
DUCTION 


Where facilities have been provided, 
enabling the poultryman to become [a- 
miliar with the laying records of each 
individual hen, it has been found that in 
the yellow shanked breeds, the hens that 
are consisteat layers, lose their shank 
color. This shank color comes originally 
from pigments in various foods such as 
yellow corn and is carried by the b ood 
and deposited in the shanks and beaks 
and even in the plumage, if there is 
surplus of pigment. When a hen la 
heavily, the yotk of the eggs require 
the pigment and the deposition in 
shanks ceases. The pigment that is al- 
ready in the shanks wears away with 
the epidermis, or else is taken up by ‘the 
blood and carried to the yolk where it 5 
deposited. This causes the shanks to fade 
and the greater the egg production, the 
less color will be found in the shanks 
When the hen ceases to lay, the color wil! 
return. When selecting the layers in the 
flock, this is an excellent criterion to use 


ivs 
ill 
the 





in eliminating the unprofitable hens 
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——= ROLL ON — 


Make Sure 
the Roofing You Buy 
Will Stand This Test 


OW many roofings will stand the test of fire? 
Asbestone meets a double test, for not only 
does it stand the destructive test of fire, but 

lasts indefinitely under the disintegrating ac tion of 
time and the elements. 


Asbestone is a Johns-Manville Roofing of Asbestos 
rock fibre. Being all mineral, it cannot rot, dis- 
integrate or dry out. T herefore Asbestone, the 
all-mineral Asbestos Roofing, never requires paint- 


ing. 
LOWEST COST-PER-YEAR ROOFING 


7 “ Senne Asbestone is a mineral fabric, composed of imperishable A= 
LW.JOHN “MAP i bestos fibre, water-proofed with natural asphalts. It hasa 
NEW YORK — gray mottled Asbestic finish on one side, smootn, black suriace 

_ on the other. Can be laid either side tothe weather. Rolls 

Fac tories Branches in 63 Lar contain all necessary fastners ‘orlaying. Ask your dealer to 
= show you Asbestone. Ona cost-per-year basis Asbestone is 
STAND t ROLL On the most economical roofing you can buy. The first cost is 


NERO rae parice 


REGISTER YOUR ROOF WITH US 


Our responsibility to you does not end with the sale. You 
can register your roof with us, which puts it on our records 
as Johns-Manville Roofingin service. Whether it is Asbes- 
tone or any one of the other Johns-Manvilie Asbestos Roof- 
ings, our responsibility does not end until you get the service 

mised. A Johns-Manville registered Asbestos roof is 
Beerally a roof of rock and is your t assurance of complete 
6atisfaction. 


Write for Asbestone booklet which tells the real facts 
about ready roofings, and how they’re made. 


TO THE Lg om Our gabe ,Poliey grovttes ~ the 
garketing of Asbestone through recognis distributore 
And also devegh epd dealers. Address nearest brape for particulars, 


Asb H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co, 
eS New York City 


and its allied products 10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in OTHER JOHNS-MANVILLE ROOFINGS 
Conservation Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are made in great var- 
fety for all roofing needs. Johns-Manviile Asbestos and 
ee rn Colorbiende Shingles. Johns-M anville Ready Asbestos Root- 
fo Cantante. 0g ing. Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos Roofing for fat 
Tempevensse Comanm eurfaces. Jobps-Mapville Corrugated Asbestos ngs. 
Aube io Roohngs 
Packings. Brake 
Lunungs Fore 
Pres ennen 


Products 


JOHNS ~ MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 
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TAKE CARE OF THE INCUBATOR 

When a hateh is taken off, the incubator 
should be left open a day to become 
thoroly dried ool aired out, then well 
cleaned and disinfected 

It should be put into perfect condition 
ven if it is not to be used again this 
season Before being stored, all metal 
parts should be well wiped with machine 
| 4 good disinfectant should be 
epr ved mto every crevice The lamp 
should be emptied, a new wick provided 
and the heater thoroly cleane« If it 
is a hot water machine, the tank must 
he emptied and left open at the mtake 
and outlet, If the machine has a textile 
diaphragm, this should be taken out, 
dusted and all filaments of down removed 
The machine should be stored where rats 
and mice will not molest it, regulator and 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


lamp being inside the incubator and ther- 
mometer in a safe place. Many incubators 
become worthless because of neglect, but 
if well cared for oneshould last.a longtime. 
—W. A, 


THAT OTHER ARMY IN FRANCE 
Continued from page 16 


return; they are ready to serve the soldiers 
in any other way which may be suggested. 
Also, in practically every city of the coun- 
try where soldiers congregate on their way 
from the war front, the Salvation Army 
has opened a hotel where lodging and 
meals of a superior character may be ob- 
tained for nominal fees during the soldiers’ 
visit. In New York City, what was at one 
time one of the most popular hotels in 
the metropolis is now operated by 

Salvation Army for the soldiers. The 
Army also has its huts open all over the 
United States for the entertainment of 
soldiers, and its employment bureaus, 
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which exist in eleven American cities, are 
using their facilities these days for the 
soldiers — all —_ Besi = this = 
A issupplyi othing to soldiers who 
edit to rceilry in civilian life as wel! 
as furnishing transportation to soldiers 
who are stranded. 

There is a well-organized movement 
under way to have the Salvation Army 
continue to serve the United States Arm) 
when it is organized on a peace basis agai: 
The Secretary of War recently requested 
the Salvation Army to make preparations 
to continue permanently its activities in 
Camp Lewis, Washington, which is to exist 
as an army post after demobilization. 

So far as its ordinary activities are con- 
cerned the Salvation Army, despite the 
heavy strain which war work placed on its 
finances and personnel, last year operated 
on a greater scale than ever before. Th: 
voices of Salvation Army preachers in th: 
United States reached 25,000,000 persons 
in the year 1918. Almost 2,000,000 per- 





This shows part of a 
34x4 Firestone Tire 
in actual size. Note 
the depth of tread 

in the center 
where the 

wear comes. 


2 


MOST 


GEE that the name Firestone ap- 
pears on the next tire you buy. 


MILES per 


it and gave it 
pledge. 


DOL 


¥ 
SED OO 


his name as a personal 


Firestone workers, thousands of 
them, own stock in the company. 
That is one reason why Firestone 
is a name you can rely on. 


Firestone is the one great tire company 
still directed by the man who founded 


Tire builders who have this Firestone am- 
bition to produce the best are bound to 
make improvements. Firestone Tires are 
better tires today than ever before. 


No wonder that car owners are saying: 
“It’s the best tire buy. Firestones give 
me the mileage right along.’’ 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 
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| Moline System of Power 
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“The Moline-Universal has done for me what two men and 
twelve horses would have done at less expense than one man 
and six horses.” 


“It saved me the price of seven horses. 


greater desire for farming.”’ Arthur Weis, Reddick, II! 


Jesse L. Bonsall, Scotia, Nebr. 
It has created a 


“I have been able ied Rae a with two 
men and — hired in — ewe be- 
cause of the iversal Tractor. 


Wm. P. Johnson, ym il. 


“It has saved me hiring one man and 
keeping five extra horses."’ Henry Hilbert, 
Charlotte, la 


“Earned me $1, = in 60 days and estab- 
lished me in a ying business.” 
C. J. Hawley, Gourgant uff, Ta. 


“IL accomplished shone three times as 
much as | mee ener had I not had the Moline- 
Universal. For me to go back to horse 
power would be the same as without 
my automobile.” F.N.Miller,Maryville.Mo 


lf space would 


Moline way. 


Ge ae Pe 
% AX : 
a Ly a “A 1 
> “ —~F 
4 iis a “tS iy’ 
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OLINE 
UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


By using the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor implements, 

u can farm more land, better, easier and at less expense than you ever did 

fore. Farmers in all parts of the country are now making more money 

through the use of the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Imple- 

ments. Unsolicited testimony from owners is the best proof of satisfactory 
performance. Read the following expressions from Moline owners: 


rmit we could fill up thisentire paper with 
letters from catished owners of Moline-Universal Tra 
Write for full information and large list of farmers who are 
making more money with less hard work by farming the 


Moline Plow Co, Moline, Ill. 


** Moline Serbice Satisfies” 





‘bea 








“It has spoiled me because I do not care 
about driving horses any more. S. R. 


Moben, Westphalia, Kans. 
“A big time saver and makes hard work 


a pleasure.”” Millard Belt, Rockville, Md. 


“It has accomplished just 100 per cent 
more than | pe it. x a hil = 
ere is no 0. H edge, 


= 


“I can't work horses any more as | do my 
work so much easier with the Moline-Uni- 


versal.” Henry Shatz, Sheridan, 


Washington, 


my ownership of the Moline- 
Uninet my my farm work has been 
made —_ and profitable.”’ S. M. 
Pinckney, ollege Farm, Orangeburg, S.C. 
“My wife and I ar farmed this 
by ourselves—-somet we neverd ‘did be. 
fore.” H.E. Hartzell, iow Weston, Ohio. 
“It has saved me $600 in ~q~ thes sea- 
Ira Brinkman, Shades, I nd. 


son.” 


ctors. 




































vere accommodated in 


lustrial homes. 


its hotels. 
han 600,000 men found shelter in 
Its rescue homes and 
ity hospitals were a refuge for half 
on women and girls. Its employ- 
ureaus found jobs for 100,000 per- 
. distributed free ice and coal, 


| on its prison work, conducted its 
posts and nurseries, gave summer 


to mothers and children, operated 





its orphanages and hospitals and alleviated 
human sufiering wherever it was found 

And this was only in the United States. 
There are 18,000 officers and cadets of the 
Salvation Army carrying on their evangel- 
istic and social relief work on a propor- 
tionate scale in peata Swe other countries, 
operating 1,231 social institutions and 


preaching salvation in sixty different ton- 
gues. 





| THE CHILDREN’S HERITAGE 


The pity is that the little countr 
children who are not to blame must suffe: 
for the faults easily remedied by their 
parents. The poor coy and poor 
teachers exist only beeduse the parent: 


don’t want to pay for better school houses 
and better teachers. They ride in 
autos but the children get little real edu- 


fine 





cation. Read page 12 for the reason 





USE THIS 


NEW METHOD 


of repairing tubes 


low for repairing tubes 
with the Locktite 
Auto-New-Matic Patcher. 
You then will surely want 
one of these complete outfits 
that makes easy the quick 
repair of a tube—in an emerg- 
ency on the road or in your 
own garage. 
Large cuts or blowouts are 
sealed absolutely tight with 
Locktite—it takes only a jiffy. 


LOCKTITE 


AUTO-NEW - MATIC 
Now is the time to buy 


PATCHER 
Locktite—be ready for your 
first tire trouble. 

With the Locktite Patcher 
in your car your blowout and 
puncture worries end. 

It is so easy to repair a tube 
with the Locktite that you 
really don’t mind picking 
a nail occasionally. With 
this new method you Ne not 
need fire or special tools to 
make permanent repairs. 

LOCKTITE PATCH COMPANY 
1029 Bellevue Ave.Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Plant: Windsor, Ont. 


What It Contains 
TheLocktite Patchercon- 


R ‘ew the directions be- 


buck tube 
The emery 
ner -- et . com 
Pocitiee paced 
ube 
ment make ap the 
tft. 





CURES SICK CHICKENS 


GERMOZONE tcirsciiccexsweu 


Preventive and curative of colds, roup, canker, 
swelle d head, sore head, chicken pox, limber neck, 
‘ crop, cholera, bowel trouble, ete. “The only 
remedy that did my little chicks an good in case of 
bowel trouble,” says Mrs, C ora Wells Abilene, Kan 
chickens weredy ing badly with cholera. Germozone 
entirely stop ped it, “writes F. W. peruet. Geddes, So 
Dak ta. “Have used Germozone for the 
think there is moshing to compare with it, 3 
Kelley, Salem, Neb. “Germozone does all you A and 
more says W.A Simmons, 1615 Sixteenth Ave., Bir- 
2 nen am, Ala. Good also for rabbita, birds Sci shoes 
GER MOZONE issold gen*rally at drug and seed stores 
Don" t risk a substitute. Z° mall from Omaha post- 
vaid in new 25c,75c and $1.50 sizes. Poultry books free 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 400 OMAHA, NEB- 





Eels, Mink Muskrats and 
Ca aa Fish, ® other fur-bearing animals 
umbers, with the 
New, Folding Galvanised = 
si “hes them It ke a” fly catches = 
sizes, ® for deoa pti 
free booklet on mt bait cacriptive torate geek 


4. ?. Gregory, 3 Leuis, Ma 
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SCRATCH FEED MIXED BY 
NATURE 





On the general farm, where the grain fed | 


the poultry is too often apt to be whatever 
happens to be available, the practice of a 
successful Illinois poultryman, who raises 
a coasiderable portion of the grain he 
| feeds, caa well be emulated. This man’s 
seratch grain mixed by nature. His 
grain fields are seeded each year to a mix- 
ture of four grains—speltz, barley, oats 
and wheat—and the resultant crop is the 
standard scratch grain for his large Barred 
Plymouth Rock flock. It provides variety 
and balance, yet comes from the fields 
ready-mixed. Like so many other poul- 
trykeepers, this man uses a standard 
formula dry mash in connection with it. 
—B. P. 


is 


THE PLIGHT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
Continued from page 13 
school beeause of its severe limitations 
cannot prepare our children adequately 
for the heuader fuller life which is just 
ahead of them. When the old rural school 
was organized, a little reading, writing, 
and arithmetic fitted a boy or girl well for 
the simple tasks and simple life of the 
time. The man with a little schooling was 
at no disadvantage in competition with 
his neighbor for his neighbor had only a 
little schooling also. Now with the rapid 
increase in the number attending high 
school and college the man with a little 
learning will be at a decided disadvantage 
in competition with his educated neighbor. 
The number of pupils attending high 
school in the United States has more than 
doubled in the last ten years, rising from 
70C,000 to 1,500,000. The meer growin 
high schools, attract the older boys an 
girls, who formerly attended the rural 
school and whose presence almost doubled 
the attendance in the rural school in its 
old prosperous days. Thus the high 
school reduces the attendance in the rural 
school and hastens its death. 
The consolidated school is flo 
| because it does offer splendid graded an 
|high school advantages to the boys and 
girls who can thus remain at home and 
get the advanced preparation they need 
| for living in the new age = ahead. The 
| old rural school was once largely attended 
because in that day it iam the best 
educational advantages to be had and the 
‘older boys and girls attended the rural 
school as long as they went to school. 
Now the older boys and girls are no lon 
|content with the meager offerings of the 
| rural school and they leave it to attend 
high school, if they continue their school- 
ing at all. 
One of the shortcomings of the rural 
school which was ignored in the early 
days, is hastening its end in its old a 
Formerly when there was but little ty 
taught in school, the loss of time due to 
the impossibility of properly organizing 
and grading a pe Me x rural school, was 
of little importance. Now when there is 
so much to be taught in preparation for 
the full complex life ahead of the children, 
the loss of time in school thru faulty or- 
ganization is a serious matter. I was 
rather proud of the progress the children 
used to make under my guiding hand as a 
rural school teacher. ou can imagine 
my chagrin when upon starting my own 
child in a graded se | eee I found that the 
teacher there taught the children more 
than twice as much in a year as I was 
able to accomplish in the rural school in 
the same time. In trying to excuse myself 
for the poor showing made in comparison, 
I had my attention called sharply to the 
fact that in the ungraded rural school the 
children of any class have the attention 
‘the teacher for but one hour a day and 
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There is z = 
in Drilling Wells 


Men with no previous pariieg ox rience 
write us they clear $25 to $7 ay with 
Armstrong Drills — drilling water and 
oll wells. Drillers everywhere are months 
behind their orders! It’s a chance of a lifetime 
Farmers, engineers, threshermen — men in a/| 
walks of life — are grasping this remarkabi 
chance to get into this big paying business 
Get started at once. 


Armstrong Machines 


drill more hole at less cost than any m: a- 
chine on the market. The ARMS! RONG— bu! 
for service since 1867—furnished in traction or 
non-traction style operated by our famou 
special kerosene drilling engine. 


The Armstrong Drill is a marvel of 
simplicity efficiency and durability. 3 right han 
levers complete every operation. Many begin 
ners average SO ft rday. On hard tests it ha 

a 92 ft. arene through solid rock, using 
only 64 gals. fuel—figure the profit possibilitic 


out for yourself. Get full lndormation Sj ecial 
rvice 





| 
: 


consideration to men returning from 
Don’t pass by this tunity 
Write right now for Free Book 


ONG MFG. CO 


SIS Chestnut St. WATERLOUO, IA 


Ferris White Leghorns 


A real heavy sayee strain, trapnested 18 years 
from 200 264 2s. Get our prices o on 
early hatched pulle 

oe. We ship C ( 
guarantee . Catalog gives prices; 
, tells all about our farm and meth- 

ods; results you can get by breeding this strain 

Send for your copy now—it is free. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1919 has 
pilates of fowls true to le a as (4 he 1 
about chickens, their prices, their care, clises 
ees and remedies All about Ineubators, the: 
and their operation. All about poultr 
and how to build them.It'san enc yelo- 








T 'whichmay devemlats as exhib 
thf prone npg ein, ual with ow 
ven y low Drice 
Send for ’Price Last: wore w for chic “ks 
Milton noubater Capactt 


that live and thrive. 
American Co. Executive 


« Pure 
assured. for Son hatenin crear 
Pekin Duck fen 23. rynatcning prep 

| remmened oe CO. 


Variet 
W. Wyandottes, Butt 
Free. 
hen, Indians 


8. C. Wh. Leghorns, Reds, 
and Wh. Orpingtons. Speciai Sale Cir. 
RS 


list, pictures. 
undreds of kinds 


——— = 
Ocean | Park. “Cal ifornie 


ee Dt, Oce 

ake Your Lazy Hens Lay 
Write Lottie E. Daniels, Box 366 Gary, Ind. She 
will tell how Wri toda, 

tive ity .11 cent® 


cach & up. 10 leading breed* 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


= Jd, Obie 
-> ens, uc eese. urkey® 


Hares = 


neas, Bantams tams, Belgian 
= and Eggs. Large Ill Illustrated Catalog free. Wn! 
now. coe 











Cc 


i Pa. 

ea 
layers. & varieties. Cc atalog 
ori linois 
arieties Sh'p 


Parcel Post. Cat. free. 20th 
on .Obioc 


More than 800,000 prosperous farm 
families of the middle west read Suc- 
cessful Farming ads each month. 
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ust shift for themselves for the other 
‘our and one-half hours while the teacher 
busy with the other classes. 
eraded school the pupils have the advan- 
ge of the attention of the teacher for all 
nd one-half hours of 

ere is now too much to be taught and 


In the wel 


the school day : 


wned in preparation for the future, t 


rmit such 


lost motion 


room to eontinue longer. 


hen the children have 
eighteen or twenty. 


The superior advantages of a graded 
are provided by 
onsolidated school at a less cost per pupil 
er school day than the cost in the dying 
A day’s schooling in the 
elementary grades of the Jesup, Hudson 


clementary 


rural school. 


school 


sachec 


in the school 
Three or four 
ears lost do not seem to amount to much 
hile the children are young, but three 
four years lost amount to a great deal 
F the ages 


and Orange township consolidated schools, 


costs twenty-three 


rolled. 


cents per pupil en- 
A day’s se hooling in the nearby 


rural se hen costs 23 3-5 cents ~~ pupil 


enrolled. 


If the figures were 


ased on 


actual attendance rather than enrollment 
they would be still more in favor of the 
‘ onsolid ated school. 
Statisties collected by 
partment of Public Instruction show that | 


the best record for attendance is made in 
the consolidated schools, the city schools | 
and the rural schools lowest. 


are second, 


The figures are as follows: 


school 80 percent, 


79 percent, 
72 pereent. 


for a stated amount of groceries 


the State De- 


Consolidated 


town and city schools 
and one-room rural schools 


If a farmer constantly paid 


and was 


so eareless that he failed to secure 28 
percent of the groceries for which he 
paid, his neighbors would rightly think 
The farmers of lowa are 
constantly paying the bills for a definite 
ucational opportunity for 
their children and the children think so 
little of the brand offered. in the rural 


him foolish. 


amount of 


schools that 


percent of it after it is paid 
-lost by the pupils but paid for 
constitute a dead horse 


absent- 


by the taxpayers: 


they fail to 


» to get 28 
or. The days 


costing h sarwes reg two million dollars | 


& year in 


owa alone 


We are now taking stock and planning 
for the future in which our children are to 
live. “Mankind is once more on the move. 
The very foundations have been shaken 


and loosened and things 
The tents have been struck and the great | 


are 


again fluid. 


caravan of humanity is once more on the 


march.” 


Let us take care in school affairs} ; : : . 
ng results the year around, is the Silo Filler f i " 
to make no back tracks on the sands of | s 4 4p colefgeeine ~ ¥ 


time. Let us reeognize as the Iowa legis- | 
lature has done that the old rural school | 
is dying a natural death, that decrease in | 
farm population and decrease in rural | 


chool attendance has fatally undermined | 


ts support, 


Let us recognize that the old | 


iral school is now overtopped by a better | 
hool for the new day, w 
e old rural school into a killing shade. | 
t us rejoice that. the rural school system 
dying, not at the top but at the bottom. 


In Buena Vista County, 


ich has thrown 


Iowa, 81 old 


ral school have been closed making way 
r thirteen consolidated schools. In Ran- 
Indiana, where they began 
1 years ago to declare rural schools le- 
ally dead when the attendance a} Loon, 


Iph county, 


elow 12 pupils, 
een closed to make w 


it in the entire county. 


States more than fifty 


113 rural schools 
way for consolidation 
d but 15 one-teacher rural schools are 

In the United 
thousand rural 


ave | 





hools have been closed to make way for | 
ne thousand consolidated schools. 


One of the most encouraging signs of | 476 Fargo St., 


new era in rural education in Jowa is 
simple and direct way in which the , 


tarm Bureau is going straight at the heart 
' the problem. These level headed farm- 
have stripped away all suberfuge and 
mouflage and have adopted the 
it easier to consolidate 


MM Is. 


EEE Shel ESS 


gram, “‘Make 





the 
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withstands 


SEVETEST SCIVICE 


A tractor must be read ard, exacting work 
always. It must stand the hardest kind of usag 
And when it is out of commission by reason of the 
breaking of a spark plug or the failure of a cylinder 
to fire, the loss of time can only be expressed in 
terms of actual dollars 


) 





Don’t take chances with porcelain plugs. Splitdor{ 
Spark Plugs DON’T BREAK. They cannot crac 
or chip and they'll never leak oil or gas. In a busy 
season,they'll save you very many times their cost in 
the efficiency they add to your farm machinery. 
It's important to bear this in mind—when you finc 
SPLITDORF Plugs as regular equipment you'll know 
that the engine manufacturer is determined to give 
the purchaser the highest priced and longest lived 
plug made. 
There is a type of Splitderf Plug best suited 
to every engine. Our booklet will tell you 
the exactly right type for YOUR engine. 
Write for it TODAY 


At ali jobbers ana dealers 
SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N. J 
AERO, DI XIE and SUMTER Magnetos 


Oscillating Magnetos and Starter. Couplings 














100% Feed Value from Your Silage 


PP sem. eg are the thing to consider in filling your 
he machine that has proven ery sete = abili 
to cut, prepare and put up silage that insures | 



















The Appleton Silo Filler 


with its uniform, perfect cutting, its power-saving construction, its 
economy of operation—not only makes better silage, but makes silage 
with less power, easier, quicker and safer. Fill out coupon below and 
get free booklet oy ns the Appleton’s many advan- 
tages, among them: spiralled knives, p mee mes 
uniform cylinder-cut silage: ‘adjustable cutter bar, enab- 
ling you to cut clean under all conditions; large, roomy 
throat auxiliary ; traveling feed-table run- 
ning on frictionless rollers; safety device that minimizes 
c nts; instantaneous pipe connections, etc Can 
adjusted to cut we 5 from 5-16 to 2'4 inches 
4 sizes: for 6 h. p., and larger Get the proof 
to-day of the App Lion’ 8 superiority. 
















ar 
Batavia, Til. 
Please send cata- § 
log and full ~ on 8 
om Silo Fillers. 
Free, to 


Appleton Mfg. Co 
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BARGAINS 


$50 and up buy sthe best motor- 
cycle on the market. Our large 










siock including ever We want one exclusive repre- 
ott antic the new ellingee xtra Py. 
parte tor condition, at e000 flies. pe ies, es seconds). 
compicte list tolay, Rak eeran c A bar wile cLLINaan See va 
re TIRE & RUBBER Co. 





Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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| LETTERS AND COMMENT 


Hreneeennenneniereceeeees 





This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
aot necessarily our views. We do not oS 7 you to 
agree with *hem or with us. We will blish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


soernentens 





NO FRIEND OF ANARCHISTS 
I read in your May paper from G. L. M., 
that he is a friend of the anarchists of Russia. He 
had better go there from the way he talks. He 
ia f them and he had better go and soak his 
and then come to this part of Illinois 
i he would not stay long here. We are civilized 
people and we don't allow any anarchists here 
Don't let such men stop you from telling the truth 
mm, you will gain more friends than you will 
I have read your fearless paper for 10 years 
and when our time is out we will subscribe for 5 
a » vears.—C. G. Wilson, Ill 


WANTS BIRD DEPARTMENT 
Relative to the articles printed under the title 
I iseye Views of Far Lands, I wish to say that 

and family desire that these arti ” 

ied They are very interesting There 
lepartment in the paper I would like 

would to have y 
on birds, giving information on 
d helpful, also destructive and undes 
how to deal with, et H. W.M 


Wisc., 


me 
head good 
an 


Keep 


lose 
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to aee 
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inued ike 
tment 12e- 


rabvie 


BETTER THAN GEOGRAPHY 

thank you for your new department It 
s the progressiveness of your publicati mand 
to serve, in the way of 


educating . ir 
re or 
and as time 
culled closely 
yur months behind in the 
other than the trade papers 
npl iment? 
agriculture that 
! rticulture, but nevertheless we 
ne valuable information from the 
We continue a subscriber prin« 
litorials and “‘Ferreted Facts 
nt Now, ¢ another 


your list, and 


more magazine 
is limited we 


ribe to a sce . 
ational etc 


at 


edu 
keep our li ou 
reading 


Do 


about f 
AZzines 
alize this 


nl ranch of lirectly 


re 
partme Mes r- 
hold us on we thank 
would you like to go next 
swer, wherever it is convenient f 
Wed ire, so long as you 
ull the coun We are going 
these s and save them for future read- 
study for the kiddies, as us 
nformation is going to be 
refore, of more edu 
the school geographies 


Wher 
Wear 
sliy tow h 
artick 


n't « 


tries 


it looks to 

k superior grade 

value than that 
Pa 
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WILL FIGHT PROMOTERS’ ORGANIZA- 
TION 


the Farmers’ National 
me a life-long subscriber t 
are doing agriculture in this | ! 
most fortunate in having | 
are doing right now | 
We shall fight to the last ditch the work of the | 
rmers’ National Aasociation in Illino The 
\gricultural Association is a State a 1- 
has sprung up out of the Farm Bureaus 
t Out of these different state associations 
ation as they may be called, should spring 
ynal organization reaching all the farmers 
sited States. You have then built up from 
by the farmers themselves 
n organization that is bed 


letter relative to 

ation | ide 

r the go« yu 
Ae I wa 18 

an do the work you 


as 
“i ye 


that 
r 


an i- 


' 
rock n 


associ 
rl 
this entire matter be turned | 
government for investigation It 
if ever the mails are used r 
nt purposes it would be the type of pro- 
e Farmers’ National Association is pull- 
vW. G.I Il 


est that 
ederal 


surely | 


| 
THINKS 5S. F. TOO CHEAP | 
written you several pretty sharp letters | 
w to setting you right on some 
altruistic motives 
to be successful must be jack of all 
und of practical information on a 
subjects and professions Along some 
farmers are woefully deficient, and sorry 
t farm papers are not helping them along 
in which they most — help, or rather 
7 Farmers have been most intently 
engaged in producing the things that 
ul to sustain human life, while others 
ngaged in o-ganizing to “handle” the 
produce with a view to getting all out of 
ss the farmers and public will stand. So 
rganized are they that they can collect sixty- 
for delivering thirty-five cents’ worth 
’ produce to the consumer 
time has come when farmers must 
wre attention to the trading department of 
winess, with special emphasis on must 
vders, in all departments of business are 
rganized—to buy cheap and sell dear— 
down the price of things when they buy 
ip the price when they sell; in other 
get something for nothing We have 
t game played on us for years, but the war 
adr the lesson home to us 
s, and producers generally 
productive labor, are not 


juestions 


ely 





ve 
who 
organizing to 


ire 


vid a} 


wii 


| tati 


get something for nothing, but only to secure for 
themselves an equitable si ‘are of the fruits of their 
labor and to command a better respect. 

The interests of traders and producers are not 
-—, - james but they are diametrically op- 

a, poetocens are to have more of the fruit 
of 7 the sir labor, traders must have less; that is a 
cinch. They, the traders, understand that abun- 
dantly, anc ‘they understand the importance of 
organization also. That is why they object to 
farmers’ and labor organizations. But the means 
to which they resort to prevent farmers from or- 
ganizing are abominable and barbarous in the ex- 
treme. And they do it under hypocritical pretense 
of superior loyalty and patriotism. 

What I want to tell you, Brother Meredith, is 
this; Farmers must hav re f farm papers that advocate 
| and defend the farmers’ cause. To that end we must 
| have farm papers that are financed by farmers. 
So-called farm papers that are financed by traders 

and handed out to farmers for less than the cost 
of postage, are not worth ad Papers that come 
cheap are cheap sure enough—dangerous, because 
they mis-educate A farm paper that does not 
cost at least one dollar a year is not worth having 

pers must teach 


in the house 
| The time has come when farm 
farm economics in connection ake alities. Traders 
have long since learned that politics has very much 
to do with economics. 

I may undersize you Mr. Meredith, but I doubt 
if you have enough back-bone to publish this com- 
| munication.—H. L. B., Mont. 

Comment: The writer of the above letter fails 
| to state whether a weekly farm paper or a monthly 
| farm paper should sell for $1 a year in order to be 
worth anything There is a difference between 
fifty-two issues and twelve issues.—Editor. 

THE BOLSHEVIST MENACE 

| Just now there are (amongst others) two great 
| subjects before the American people—the League 
Nations, and the spread of lawlessness as ex- 
emplified in Bolshevism. I am sure you are sup- 
| porting the former and doing all you can to combat 
the latter. I do not believe there will be any wide- 
spread acceptance of Bolshevist doctrines in Amer- 
| ica, but it behooves us to be on our guard and to 
| educate the people by every means in our power, 
and you have an excellent medium of education 

in your j ee —A. B. F., Ps 


COAL OIL FOR ANTS 
» April number of 8. F. Mrs. L. A. M., says, 
coal oil to kill ants in the garden with- 





| 


iseovered that you had to give them a second 

» the next day f you do that they never come 

to the same place. It works as well in the 
in the garden.—G. E 


LIKES TRAVEL | ARTICLES 

to thank yu for the very interesting 
you publish by Jas. T. Nichols, on far 
lands. ‘They are the best we have ever read and 
we are anxiously awaiting the next number of 8. F 
Aliso, you keep us well posted on the doings or 

yngress and the President. In fact, 8. F. is with- 
vut doubt the best all around farm publication we 
cnow B., Mich 


[ wish 
articles 


( 


r—S 


WANTS MORE TRAVEL ARTICLES 
Your little “Aeroplane” travelogue is good. I 
hope you will give us more of them and perhaps get 
em enlarged to cover a specific range of subjects 
for each country. The one on China hit a wide 
range interest, but could perhaps have hit a 
half dozen more to good advantage A list of 
. could be made and have a series of such 
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might see an article on feed for chicks. We read 
it but we may have to wait a month or two befor 
we are ready to use it. Then we remember 

I am going to explain how I have overcome the 
drawbacks, for it may give you a suggestion th 
you can pass on to your subscribers. Last fal! | 
sprained my ankle and so had a chance to cat: 
up with my farm papers. But first I took an old 
year-book and cut out every other five leaves a: 
indexed it with thumb pads with the same inc: 
I use in my farm accounts; horses, hogs, cow 
oats, horticulture, ete. Then I sat down to rx 
with mucilage and scissors handy. aeaty 
have found this book useful and practical : 
growing more = with each number of 8. F. 
ceived.—A. . lowa. 


STANDS FOR MAJORITY 

S. F. is a good, clean paper and — up f 
the rights of the majority of the ¢ 
with you on the military question. oe. on fi 
ing it to a finish, We have been seeing eno < 
militarism the last few years. That is what we 
been fighting and spending money to put it ion 
We see the fruits of it by what Germany did. W, 
don't want it in the good old U. 8 My on 
son was in the service and left the old man t 
the work. This was necessary, but it will 
work in peace times. Keep fighting the daylig! 

saving plan too. We farmers are against that als 
—J. A. A., Ind. 


A GOOD ROADS ADVOCATE 

Come again Joe Long with that good road 
stuff. That strikes me just right. It looks to n 
} as tho the farmers would wake up to this goo 
| road question. The Spirit Lake road runs by 
place and I would be willing to pay my shar 
if I could travel on a good paved road. Why 
lay, farmers. Let's have them now, and get sor 
of the comforts of life. Yours for good roads 
year around—E. O. M., Ia 


| HAS SEEN ENOUGH OF BOOZE 





I have just returned from France, where I ha 

been serving with the A. E. F. The one thing t} 

I learned when I got home was that my subscrip 

tion had expired to your most valuable paper 
| which I would not do without for twice the price 
you charge. There is one thing that you stand 
that I approve and that is prohibition. I ha 
seen too much of booze and its effects already 
J. W. N., Ohio 


ADDS PLEASURE TO SCHOOL 
My pupils say this year’s work in Agricultur 


| has been a pleasure such as they had never bef 


enjoyed. To me, too, there was an added pleasur« 

because your Teachers’ Help Bulletin made it s 

very interesting. I shall speak of it to my friend 

surely. I cannot be among the Wisconsin's teachers 
next year, but my interest in the work shall not be 
less. My health prevents the ey gt of m 

work as a teacher for a time, tho I hope to be ‘ir 
the game’ once more within two years. You 

Bulletin is for teachers; I wonder if I might not 
receive it while I am not an active teacher? It 
would be a pleasure and a privilege of no littl 
consequence to me, Hoping your reply will be a 
favorable one, I am, E. C.—Wisconsin. 


DAYLIGHT ROBBERY TIME 

I thought I would write you concerning the 
advanced, or daylight saving plan which is really 
to be called “daylight robbery time,”’ to the 
farmers and many others, which I have spoken 
to. They may say the farmers do not need to 
follow the advanced time. Yes, we have to follow 
it if we do not want to get mixed up, and if you 





a 


interest. F 


points 
rticles that would cover all the points of general 
instance; strange laws, customs, prod- | 
ucts, characteristics, curious flora and fauna prod- } 
ucts, facts in its history, something about its} 
literatuge, stage, system of government, transpor- 
mm, ete., all condensed and on the order of the 
one you have, but definitely planned to hit all the 
high places; otherwise one or two items may be left 
out that could be covered in perhaps an extra line 
or two of print. Such a series will be valuable to 
file. Anyway the idea is ve ry good and the one you 
Ww. tl 


start with is fine.—L 


SAYS TRACTOR A “SUCCESS 
I notice in Bb i Bulletin a farmer eaye, “Too 
much tractor.’’ I do not agree with him. I bought 
a tractor last year and claim it to be a real success 
I have double the amount of acres in crops than at 
any time before, and in hot weather the flies do not 
bother it. It doesn’t get tired or get the colic. I 
don’t have to put in three hours each day feedin 
it high priced Need but work it from daylight until 
bedtime and have less invested than eight horse: 
and harness would cost, and do double the amount 
of work. When I get my work done, I run it ina 
good shed and wait for next year. 

am 38 years old, farmed all my life and I can 
are plain that 9 cents per gallon for kerosene is 
cheaper than $1.50 per bushel for corn and $20 
_ ton for hay. Give me the tractor.—J. T. H., 


ansas 


CLASSIFIES HIS INFORMATION 

I consider that an Iowa farmer cannot afford to 
be without 8. F. Often one small article in it will 
save time or work enough by its suggestion to pay 
for several years’ subscription. However, I have 
found two serious drawbacks to farm papers. First, 
in the busy season farmers do not have time to 
read them. Second, we cannot remember all the 
good things we read in them especially in articles 





giving detailed instructions. For instance we 


have a hired man and you work by the old time 
and your neighbor has a hired man and works by 
the new time, your hired man has a hard feeling 
when he sees your neighbor's man go to town 
when he is coming out of the fields and has about 
an hour’s chores ahead of him. In haying when 
it is 7 A. M., which is really 6 A. M. by the old 
time we have to wait about three hours for the 
dew to get off the grass; then we have only two 
hours left in the forenoon. 

In the spring the ground is sometimes frozen 

does not thaw out until the middle of the 

forenoon; and many other things which take too 
much time to mention. They may say there are 
many other things to do. Yes, but that does not 
put the hay in the barn or cut and stac« the grain, 
etc. 

So please, Editor, do the best you can to help 
us knock out the new time so we will have the 
ood old time back to stay where it ought to b+ 
never knew that fools could be so foolish and give 
us such time.—J. B. W., Minn. 


FEARS THE BOOZE LOVERS 

I am very much annoyed by some of the booze 
lovers here saying that the booze men are raising 
lots of money with which to fight prohibition and 
that they will go ahead and make and sell the 
damning stuff as long as time shall last. Can it be 
that money shall ever dictate the destiny of our 
little ones? Can they overthrow the Nationa! 
Prohibition Amendment as ratified by all the nece=- 
sary states? Dear Editor, I appeal to you as only 4 
former drunkard can. Keep that strong arm 0! 
yours bared against the child-robbing stuff and 
its sponsors.—A. a. 

Comment: Those who have made immense 
rofits out of booze will die hard and will spend * 
lot of money trying to perpetuate their business 

but there is gc reason to believe that their efforts 
will meet with little if any success. The sentimen' 
against booze is too strong to be set aside —Editor 





















































Read — Think — Act! 
pay world-wide demand 
for more food is bringing 
wonderful prosperity to the 
wheat and cattle raisers of 
WesternCanada. More than 
half a million former United 
States farmers, who have set- 
tledin this “Last West,” have 
found happiness and inde- 
pendence in this favored re- 
gion. “Selected” farms along 
the lines of the Canadian 
National Railways in the 
heart of therichest wheat and 
cattle county in North Amer- 
ica can be bought for $15 to 
$40 per acre on long time easy 
payment terms. Mail Free 
Coupon belowfor the greatest 
farm offer ever made. 


Canadian 
National 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Own a Selected’ Farm 


in Western Canada 
<= Make Bi 


most wonderful opportunity in the world today for 


er Profits ! 





Business Farmers who are seeking greater rewards for 
their industry is in Western Canada along the lines of the 


Canadian National Railways. 
farming yields a big profit on 


section, 


In this marvelously fertile 
the invest- 


ment, because the land can be bought at low prices and 
wheat and cattle raisers operate under ideal conditions 
with a big, sure demand for their products at a high level 


of prices. 
“‘Selected”” Farms 


When you buy a “selected” farm in Western 
Canada along the lines of the Canadian 
National Railways, you get the benefit of spec- 
ial knowledge of farming conditions acquired 
thru years of close study by experts repre- 
senting over 14,000 miles of railway, whose 
impartial advice and practical assistance are 
of great value to settlers and farm buyers and 
entirely free of cost to them. 

You do not purchase merely “a farm” but in 
fact and reality a carefully Selected Farm, 
chosen to meet your needs from the cream of 
the richest wheat farming and cattle raising 
country on the North American Continent. 


You Will Find a Friendly Welcome 
in Western Canada 

The boundary line between the United States 
and Western Canada is purely imaginary. 
When you settle on a ‘‘Selected’”’ Farm along 
the lines of the Canadian National Railways, 
= will find yourself surrounded by same 
ving conditions that you are used te—the 
game friendly neighbors, speaki your lan- 
guage and thinking your thoughts—helpful 
Tiends eager to welcome and aid you to achieve 
the greater prosperity and happiness that await 
you im Western Ca 

Your harvests will be greetly imcreased— 


— —— <S =. thrive r—the cost of 
be less—your ts greater— 
a your Farm in Western Canada. 


ian will enjoy every benefit that te formerly 
a many advantages that you could 
net get —o- higher priced land where. 


Big Profits in Wheat 


With the world-wide call for “more wheat,” 
and the big problem of feeding the nations 
ng for solution, it is safe to assume that 
soph to come this food staple will 
conde to command high prices. 

Western Canada is famous for its big wheat 
yields, “‘Selected’’ Farms along the lines of 
the Canadian National Railways average more 
than 20 bushels of wheat to the acre. Under 
specially favorable conditions a yield of 50 to 
60 bushels per acre is not uncommon. 


Fortunes from Beef and Dairy 
Cattle 


Stock raising in Western Canada is extremely 
profitable, as conditions are ideal for the pur- 
pose. in all the world no section can 
match the great ae antages offered by this 


region for the highly profitable business of 
. rassing bee! and and dairy cattle. Cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep thrive wonderfully well on the 


, which cure standing make 
one on in many sections along the oes of the 
Conniien National Railways. 

— and horses range the prairies durin 
of the winter, requiring only natural 
cnanter. frequently bringi 
without expense or grain 


the highest prices 
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Fine Schools Located in 
All Farming Districts 


The school system of Western Canada offers 
splendid advantages to settlers along the lines 
of the Canadian National Railways 

It requires only four families with a minimum 
of 12 children to secure a primary school, and 
the government is active in building school 
in farming districts and assisting them by 
money grants. 

In Saskatchewan, for example, during the 
nine years from 1906 to 1915, 2,335 schools 
were average of one for each 
school day! There are now nearly 4,000 
school districts in the Province of Saskatchewan 
alone and this favorable condition is also sub- 
stantially true of Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Settlers on these ‘‘Selected’’ Farms there- 
fore will find every educational advantage for 
theirchild ren that they could _enjoy in the most 
favored farming sections im any country. 
Western Canada believes in education and 


backs its belief by every possible aid in perfect- 
ing an school system. 
Taxes Are Low 


arr: in etd 


irit by 
at 
small tax is cohen on 
improvements, an.mals, 


personal property are all 


Western Canada encour 
possible way, and shows its 
adopting a taxation 
lightly on the farmer. 

the land, but buildi: 
farm machinery an 
tax exempt. 


Easy Payment Terms 

“‘Selected”’’ Farms along the lines of the 
Canadian National A may be purchased 
on remarkably ve . In many instances, 
only 10 percent of the purehase price need be 
paid down, pamaee' in small payments extended 
— a@ period of years. It is no uncommon 

aaa a settler to pay for his Selected Farm 
in full with the profits from a single crop! 


Special Rates to Homeseekers 

Canadian National Railways invite your 
personal mspection of the farm that they will 
assist you in selecting along their lines. To this 
end they offer special railway rates for home 
seekers and their effeets. 

Send for full pestinpere of railway rates, 
and complete : tion about this wonder- 


ful Selected Farm offer, inc a. 
the things 4. mame to ay t 
Western Can a its , money- 

All the facts will be furnished free 
on request and without obligation 4 
to you. 4 
Mail Coupon or Write Today to 

DEWITT FOSTER, ¢ 
Superintendent of Kesources oc 
Canadian National Railways PA 
Dept.40 | A,Marquette Bidg.Chicago a 


4 


of (at Out and Mail 
Pa This Free Coupon 
, DEWITT FOSTER, 
y, Superintendent Resources, 
Canadian Nationa! Railways, 
Dept 401A, Marquette Bidg., Chicage 
Please send me free and with- 
out obligation to me, complete 
information on the items concern 
ing Western Canada checked below 
9 CDOpportunities for big profitsin wheat 
00 Big money-making from stock raising 
DC Special Railway Rates for Home Seekers 
Industrial Opportunities 
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GROW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Following a succession of brilliant sum- 
vlossoms, all thru the fall months the 
rysanthemum brightens our lawns and 


gardens with its different colors, varying | 


and extravagance of ble@my and 


brings the flowering season to a triiphant 


oe 


More often than not, however, only the | 


smal! blossom varieties are found in the 


home gardens, and they only indifferently | 


eared for. When you look at the wonder- 
ful blossoms in the florist’s window, you 
will wrobably exclaim “I wish I could grow 
such flowers!’ Well, you could and can, 
und with very little effort. Begin this 
spring 

Replace the small flowering kinds you 
now have, with good varieties; select only 


(424244 ')) J2 
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« few at the begirining, if the purse 'S! YOU DEPEND ON YOUR BATTERY MANY TIMES EACH DAY 


ight, and add to the collection year after 


neil 
onsuit 
should be able to advise you wisely . 


Have | 


the ground in good condition when the | 


roots are set out, and as the dry, summer 
days come, water frequently to keep the 
plants growing, until in August when it 
s time to begin to force them for blooming. 
Give plenty of liquid fertilizer fron 
and do not allow the ground to 
iry out completely at any time. Tie the 
stalks to keep them straight as they are 
so slender and apt to fall over and grow 
cTu *ked. 
When the buds begin to appear, keep 
t one picked off each stalk, so that 
ore perfect flower may be produced 
er the plants frequently as buds seen 
form over night. 
soon as there is danger of early 
or cold rains, build some sort of 
tion over the bed—canvas, muslin, 
ward roof. Or, if there is danger of 
freezes, pot the plants and move 
into a shelter where they will be 
ected but not kept too warm. Your 
lelight and pleasure in the flower will 
umply repay you for your summer's work 
t there is also money in them as well 
1s pleasure. I live near a University town 
the college colors are yellow and 
green Along about football time and 
Thanksgiving Day, everyone who can 
afford to is wearing a lovely, fluffy, vellow 
chrysanthemum; they are so large that 
one is sufficient for the coat or blouse. 
t that season single blossoms sell for 
cents and up, and a large number 
f enthusiasts growing them in the home 
garden often take in a nice sum of pin 
1oney from that source 
» next spring, along in May, divide 
jants aad re-set, and repeat the 
ers work. Whether or not you 
» chosen favorite local colors, the un- 
n size or color or both will always 
nd attention—and a fair price if 
unt to sell—so that ere long you 
d have a good source of revenue from | 
hrysanthemum bed or garden. 
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then on, 


“ here 


SHEEP MANURE FOR FLOWERS| 
Where it is at all possible, those who are 
vus to grow fine large flowers with ex- 
v brilliant colors, should use sheep 
e fertilizer. 

manure contains just what the/| 
require to produce the choicest 
and when certain plants are grown 
side, one with sheep manure used 
‘tilizer, and one with just the natural 
wonderful difference can be ob- 
In some cases the difference is so 
“di the plants could easily be taken 

ifferent specimens of flowers. 
ise sheep manure with the best re- 
some of it should be worked into the 
which the plants are being grown, 
little should be left on the surface of 
» soil at different intervals. When this 





| 
vear. If you are in doubt what to choose, | 
some florist or seedsman who} 


The battery in your automobile must be able to deliver instantly 
that swift thrust of power that spins your engine into action, and 
starts you off with a business-like “‘zip’’. 


[t must do this many times a day, and in addition it must supply 
current for your ignition and for your lamps. 


In a word, a big part of your motoring efficiency and satisfaction is 
absolutely dependent on the way your battery doesits work. And 
to get this work done as it should be done you must have abattery 
that can be depended on. rye 


"FS as A £\ 

mS ioe ting & | 
FI I OY VJ vidMtimoe JL 
Every feature of it is practical—designed by practical men and demonstrated 
right in practical road-work all over the country and for many years. 
The first car on which the old starting crank was consigned to the tool box was 
“Exide” equipped—and “Exide” equipped is today one of the standards of 
the experienced motorist. 
“Exthe” batteries are made by the largest maker of storage batteries im the 
world. One of these batteries on your car—and one of them is made especially 
for it—will put a real enduring and dependable power-service behind your 
starting and lighting system. 
“Extie” SERVICE IS YOUR SERVICE. Itis thoroughly organized to care 
for and repair any make of starting and lighting battery. It will solve your 
battery problems—most of all it will see that you get exactly the battery suit- 
ed to your ee motoring conditions and see that that battery serves you at 
its absolute best all day and every day. 


If vou do not know the location of the “Extie” Service Station nearest you write to us 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





\TIRE PRICES 


To be sure of absolute Tire Service, 
equi your car with MASTER 
TIRES, Save 20% and you will elim- 
inate all Tire Troubles. 


Guaranteed 5000 Miles 
One of the best read grip tires on the market today 
30x 3 Plain Tread co « 8 
30x34 Non-Skid ooo OR 
Order direct from this ad C.O. D. subject 
to inspection or cash with order. 
A Postal Card will bring our Illustra. 
ted Auto Catalog. WRITE TODAY. 
SOUTH SIDE HARNESS CO. 
Dept.23, MONROE, WIS. 





I'VE AGENTS WANTED in unoccupied terrftory 


FORD Atay § a | Carburetors for 
ations equipping exclusively. Thousands in use. '% 
fuel saving, mone-back, guarantee. Big profits. 
Write for agency today. 

Westera Carburetor Company. Alma. Michigan 











doubled in my case. 


passing thru the 
saw soldiers on the wall and a high tower 


to get into the wall tower I tried to get the 


back bowing and smiling when 


go up on the wall and they should wait for 
my return, Going up on the top of the 
vall and starting toward the tower the 
soldiers stopped me. They were not. un- 
KIN t simply would not let me pass. 


_ I felt that af I could get them in a good 


good so | never succeeded in reaching the 
ower. But this letter is already too long. 


hotel, received their pay with an additional 
went out of the hotel bowing and ATTENTION 


S117 e 
. We ha nd will right. 
FARMERS TRUST & SA BANK, Buffalo Center, towa 


‘; done it. will be more satisfactory if a 
ight mulch of lawn clippings or other 
chort grass is used to help retain the mois- 
tyre, and convey the strength of the 


nure to the roots of the plant.—H. M. 





GOOD PLANTS FOR BASKETS 
fourandia is one of the choicest vines 
all trellis or large hanging baskets. 
tender perennial, and will make a 
of from four to eight feet in a 
which affords ample opportunity 
ning to fill or cover a given space. 
It is of graceful slender growth, bearing 
ivy shaped leaves, and an abun- 
of somewhat irregular trumpet 
ned flowers of various tints, and more 
n an inch in length. 
The soil is one of the important features 
e culture of this vine. A rich porous 
s good as long as kept well watered, 
. somewhat clay soil which is rich in 
t food will do better. 
Chis vine is splendid for indoor use and 
that is grown in summer can be 
cessfully taken up if it is kept moist 
nd prevented from being injured by cold. 
The seed should preferably be planted 
to insure growth for this season. 
H. M. 


TO PRODUCE FINE ROSES 
Most persons simply allow roses to 
grow from one year to another without 
g them any special attention, and 
e people often wonder why it is some 
n persons can have extra fine roses 
ng in their gardens. 
e secret of the matter lies in the fer- 
g of the rose. The soil should be 
rich with the food needed to pro- 
1ce the best possible bloom. Early in 
the season it is best to dig round a rose 
that has been growing in one place 
few years, and mix with the soil some 
iltry manure and stable manure, with 
ttle sand to help keep the earth from 
oming too hard. 
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If a bed is prepared for new rose bushes, 
ild be made deep and very rich. 


Remove the earth to a depth of two feet 
| fill in with very rich soil as well as 
I g manure. 


In constructing a new bed for roses, 
d the use of manure that will heat 

ry much. Sheep manure, and leaf 

{ mixed with stable manure and a good 
quality of garden loam will produce a fine 
tof roses. While the bed is being con-} 
ted it will pay to place a few old bones | 
mong the manure.—J. T. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 14 


asked for twice the amount and do not 
know to this day why the price was 





Returning from this doleful place and 
ate back into the city 


Thinking I might be able 


lar away. 


ere, 11 FT 
Mul 


Mn 
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More Work.and Power 





BIG POWER 
SPARK PLUGS 


are equipped with big “Spark Power,” oversize 
electrodes of extra heavy wire—designed spe- 
cially to ignite low grade oils that have a ten- 
dency to slow, lazy ignition. They give more 
power—with less fuel—and will not fuse or warp. 


TRACTOR SPECIA 


Practically unbreakable—heat proof—oil proof—trouble 
proof, A sturdy, oversize, big power, dependable plug 
that stands up under heavy duty requirements, and is 
unequalled for steady service and economy of fuel. 

Made in all sizes—to fit any motor. Every plug is assem- 
bled by hand, carefully inspected and rigidly tested. 


PRICES— Automobile. . $1.00 each. 
UsU.5.4.) Tractor Special, 2.00 each. 


Sold By All Reliable Dealers — Booklet on Request 
Tg A 


BERGIE NATIONAL SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
1801 E. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas, Tulsa, Okla. 
Export Dept., WERNER & BUTTS, 336 Whitehall Bldg., New York, U. S. A. 


BIG STONE 
INSULATOR 
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lies carrying me to stop but they sup- 
ng they were going too slowly, began 
when I jumped out. They came 
made 
inderstand by signs that I wanted to 


they would let me pass, so I stepped 

d disabled gun and kicked it say- 

ng, “no good.”” They all laughed and 
repeated the words “no good.” Now 
ug they would let me pass I started, 
gain they blocked my pathway say- 
£s0 | could unders and it-all right ‘‘no 


Che coolies finally returned me to the 











Grain Blower 





car, or bin. Cleans, polishes, 
scours, airs the wheat or oats, 
— it eee 

a better price. mill 
and elevator combined, at 
half the price of the usual 
elevator. Light, dura 
will last f 











PAYTON AIRLES 
eV -TIRES- 


Can't Puncture 
Can't Blow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 
the casing and vulcanized or 
4 welded to it take the place of en inner 
tube. Nothing can happen but wear. 
30x3 and 30x3% sizes only—Ford Sizes. More 
oe one them in 6 years. 
4 a 
Big Money ¢e.ictin you county. Tire 
experience unnecessary. Write today for terms. 


Dept. $-FThe Dayton Rubber Mtg. Co. Dayten, 0. 
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Come to 
own, at once for bargains in real estate. 
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Our Prices Will Surprise You 


We sell a 7-line, 26-inch high, close mesh 
hog fence—30 stays to the rod—all heavy 
galvanized, for 38 cents f. o. b. Fort Madi- 
son, 39 cents f. o. b. Stillwater. 
Other styles equally cheap—all guar- 
anteed. Write today for free circular 
and prices delivered at your station. 
UNITED FENCE CO. of STILLWATER 
Offices and Factories : 
336 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 
283 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 

















Double mileage, prevent blows 
. Basily applied in any tire 
Agents os 


free. 
Amer. Accessories Co. Dept. 7ieCincinna 


nds sold. 








USE THE LIBRARY 

Within the last few years libraries have 
been multiplied and extended until the 
ad and service of such an in- 
stitution within comparatively easy 
ren h of a large percentage of people, li- 
cluding those who live on farms. There 
nore than 4,000 libraries in the United 
es, many of them in towns and villages 
ricultural districts. In these libraries 
the best story books, works on history, 
urt, the sciences, etc. Further- 
. the modern library is so well or- 
zed and classified that the information 
itained in it is readily available to those 
who seek it. The librarian of today does 
ynfine himself to checking out books 
hecking them in again. He knows 
to locate all the material in the 
library on a given subject. If a person 
is seeking information on a certain sub- 
ject, it is not necessary to ask for a specific 
book or periodical; all that is required is 
to ask the librarian for information upon 
subject in question and he can quickly 
produce all the material in his library 

bearing upon that subject. 
Many farm folks could profit by making 
ater use of the libraries within their 
h. If you live near a town or city 
vhich is located a library, drop in the 
time you are in town and see what 
t opportunities the library offers for 
ial reading on various subjects per- 
w to farming and home making. If 
story books you need for recreation, 
brary can supply the best. It will 
to get acquainted with the library 
ivail vourself of the service it offers. 
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THE GREATER FARM BUREAU 


Continued from page 5 


“iatio The men and women who work 
s officers of the state associations are not 
often technically trained sufficiently to 
them to become instructors or 
turers. But they are trained relative 
he real needs of farming and have 
ability to direct the state or- 
without overhead direction. 


le 
t 


adequate 
ganizations 

Chere are now about twenty state asso- 
ciations of farm bureaus, which number 


is gradually increasing. In every state 
where there is any considerable number of 
ntv bureaus there has arisen the desire 
the part of the farmers for some form 
tate organization thru which the 
inty bureaus could function in state 
The oldest state associa- 
s about four years old and the 
is only four weeks old. There 
» states in the middle west, alone, 
vill have state organizations oper- 
bout the first of[August#which now 
1.0 such organization. Several other 
have taken the matter of forming 
issociation under consideration 
committee of farm bureau 
or by the extension service of 
1e states concerned. In this connection 
it be stated that much valuable 
tance has been given by the extension 
n the states thatsupports the 
reanizations. 
When the Cap Stone Will Be Placed 
[t is necessary that the states perfect 
their associations of farm bureaus soon 
as there is to be held in Chicago on 
November 12 and 13th, next, a nation- 
wide conference to amalgamate all the 
state into the American 
Federation of Farm Bureaus, similarly 
to the grouping of the county bureaus 
into the This is the 
next and final step in perfecting a greater 
farm bureau in our country. The farm 
bureau ideas, ideals and form of organiza- 
tion, tho at first meant to be applicable 
only to the county unit, are being found 
| enough to cover the whole country 
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state assomations. 
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and the farmer who for long years has 
been looking and hoping for some united 
effort in™ah organized way that would 
be truly representative of the real, on- 
the-soil farmer, may see in the American 
Federation of Farm Bureaus the fruition 
of his hopes. 

The Chicago conference in November 
will be the second meeting which has 
been called for the purpose of forming 
a national farm bureau organization. The 
first conference was held at Ithaca, N.Y., 
in February, and as the location of the 
conference was too far east, it wasdecided 
to hold a second meeting at some more 
central point. At Chicago it is expected 
by the Committee on Organization of the 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus, 
to have thirty states represented by de- 
legates who will be authorized to enro | 
their respective state associations of farm 
bureaus as charter members in the na- 
tional body. When that result is ac- 
complished, and the farmers of the farm 
bureau organization, almost two million, 
let their voice be heard, it will be heeded. 

Help Other States Organize 

The Committee on Organization which 
was appointed at Ithaca was instructed 
specifically to do several things. It was 
to get in touch with all state associations 
which were not represented at the Ithaca 
conference on account of distances to 
travel; it was to encourage and assist 
states to perfect state organizations; it 
was to have ready for submission at the 
Chicago conference a governing instru- 
ment for the American Federation of Farm 
Bureaus; and it was to devise ways and 
means for financing the national organiza- 
tion. This appears to be considerable of 
a task but when it is considered that the 
farm bureau people are waiting for just 
this sort of national organization, the 
difficulties disappear. It is developing in 
connection with the work of the Commit- 
tee on Organization that the response is 
all that could be desired as soon as the 
officers of the state organizations are 
thoroly informed. Not one state associa- 
tion that is now operating has refused 
participation in the Chicago conference 
and not one state wherein there is a pos- 
sibility of creating a state association of 
farm bureaus before November has re- 
pulsed the advances of the Committee on 
Organization. 

\ partial report of this committee since 
the Ithaca conference may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. It has supplied all state associa- 
tions of farm bureaus and all committees 
created in states to organize state associa- 
tions, a complete report of the Ithaca 
conference. 

2. It has supplied all agricultural ex- 
tension departments with the same report. 


local conditions in several states and is 
cooperating in the creation of state asso- 





| Clations. 

| 4. It has held one regional meeting 
| preparatory to the Chicago conference. 
| "This meeting was held at Des Moines in 
| April and was attended by —— 
tives of the state organizations of Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri. 

5. It has made tentative preparations 
to hold a second regional meeting in Still- 
| water, Oklahoma, in June, for the states 
of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana 
| and Colorado. 
| 6. It has plans for holding as many 
| additional regional meetings as are neces- 
sary to get a complete and mutual under- 
standing of the intent of the American 
Federation of Farm Bureaus and to se- 
j}cure a responsive attendance at the 
Chicago conference. 

7. Jt has, thru some of its members, 
taken up the problem of interesting the 
southern states in the national body. 

8. It has prepared, is still considering, 
and will have ready for submission at the 


ne gigantic federation of farm bureaus. | Chicago conference, a governing instru- 


levelopment is immediately upon us 


ment which is to be ratified, changed, or 
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3. It has placed itself in touch with | 





June, |! 


rejected by the delegates there presen; 

9. It has under consideration 
plans for finajcing the American Feder, 
tion of Farm Bureaus, all of which 
submitted in November for ratificat 
rejection. 

10. It has under consideration, | 
mediate decision, the propriety of . 
the publishers of the agricultural! 
into conference with the commit! 
order to arrive at a common unde! 
ing as to the necessity of the An 
Federation of Farm Bureaus. 

In relation to various of the aboy: 
merated activities of the Committe 
Organization it will be of interest to note 
some responses recently received frop 
different states. 

From Colorado: “I think I can sa 
with assurance, that in November: 
representative of this State Bureau wil 
be sent to Chicago.” 

From Oklahoma: “Your explanation of 
the aims and ideals of the A. F. F. B 
meets with our hearty approval and | 
may say that the Oklahoma Count) 
Councils tho differing somewhat in 
will be ready to cooperate with other 
states in the creation of the A. F. F. B 
as our purposes are the same as yours 

From Idaho: ‘‘We are with you in the 
effort to organize a national farm bureay 
body.” 

From Michigan: ‘The Michigan Farm 
Bureau stands ready to do its part in this 
work and will be represented at Chicago 
as well as at the regional meeting in 
Indiana if your committee should decide 
to arrange one in that state.”’ 

From Arkansas: ‘““Tho we, in this state 
do not have the farm bureau form of 
organization we are doing a similar work 
and see nothing to prevent us assisting 
to organize a nation-wide movement.’ 

Outlook for National Federation 

The outlook at present for the creation 
of the A. F. F. B., is everything but dis- 
couraging. State associations are read) 
to join their forces, unorganized states 
are speedily seeing the necessity of form- 
ing the state body, and the county bureaus 
are on a more substantial basis than was 
ever the case. And it must in no event 
be forgotten that all this super-structur 
of the greater farm bureau rests for its 
support upon the county unit. Without 
this county unit the state and nationa 
bodies are mere figures without power of 
speech. Let no farmer look too longingly 
towards the service that he might receiv 
in his profession from the state and na 
tional farm bureau organizations, unless 
he is first ‘” member of his county unit 
That local unit is the least form of the 
farm bureau development but neverthe- 
less it is the all-important one, as it can 
flourish in a manner without the upper 
organizations, but they cannot even exist 
without the local bureau. So, it may b 
well to remember that all existing count) 
farm bureaus must be maintained and 
more organized. 

There are then three important divi 
sions of farm bureau activity. The county 
bureau comes first both in the date of its 
creation and in importance. Then w 
have the state association or federation 
which is designed to solve problems and 
to protect the farmer in ways that ar 
too big for the county unit to undertake 
Finally, as the culmination of the whole 
farm bureau development, we have the 
shadow cast before its coming of the 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus 

This trinity of agricultural organization 
offers the hope of saving ultimately the 
farming business from the evils that affect 
it and of protecting it from the dangers 
that beset it. This, in three-fold form, * 
the greater farm bureau which works for 
the farmer locally, in his farm and county 
problems, labors for him in his state 
wide and nation-wide undertakings, 24 
finally speaks for him in his international 
difficulties, even tho it be before the 
council of the enleaguing nations. 
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Educators for Men, Women, Children 


HEN they leave the service, are 

WV they changing from sensible, com- 
fortable army shoes to the old 
pointed “stylish” ones, whose bending of 
the bones brings inevitable corns, bun- 
ions, ingrowing nails, fallen arches, etc.>? 


Are they giving up their wonderful 
new foot freedom and going back to 
twisted toes and painful feet? 


Thousands are finding that in the 
Educator they can keep all this new- 
found foot liberty—and have, in addition, 
shoes that are shapely, good looking and 
handsomely made. 


For Educators are aristocratic shoes 
that are built to let the feet grow as 
they should. 


"a 





Will Army Men Go Back to Corns, 
Bunions and Other Foot IIs? 


The whole family at home needs 
Educators just as badly as the return 
ing soldier does. Take them all to the 
store and start them right in Educators. 


But in buying, you must always be 
sure that the name EDUCATOR appears 
on the sole. There is no protection 
stronger than the famous Educator 
trademark. It means that behindevery 
part of your shoe stands a responsible 
manufacturer. 


FACTS THAT WILL ASTOUND YOU 


A book full of them, free. It’s called 
“‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.’” Send 
today. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
18 High Steet, Boston, Mass. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
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LISTEN! - tsh -ee- EEEE-e-OU! 


“We Win” or “Woodrow Wilson” o1 
Wilhelm Wilts.”’ The song of the love- 


i 
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Continued from page 8 
it it meant war and destruction. This 
they will probably say with just as 
conviction that the Ws’ mean 


ule certainly can no longer mean 

f Pharoah (hard to understand in 

\merican insect) but possibly it is a 

f joy at the victory of democracy. 

is most commonly looked upon 

gloom whose coming foreshadows 

und destruction. It has even been 

id that the insect has a sting with 

it injects poison into its victims, 

scientists will swear that the cicada 

© poison and no sting with which to 
ply it if he did have. 

Che cicada is a shining example of what 

n be done by conspicuous — persistent 

rtising. It is very probable that if it 
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f the ovipositor. It is equipped with saws 
ng an opening jg the wood in which to 


the eggs 


iot for the shrill song of the male 

rends the air for several weeks during 

1ot much would ever have been said 

t them. The noise making apparatus 

s of two small shell-like inflated 

that are vibrated by powerful 

les. The drums work somewhat on 

rinciple of a tin pan with a bulging 

ym that is pushed back and forth. 

yund is variously modified by smaller 

rr sounding boards which the insect 

in ean use to suit his desire or, 

ips, the whims of the lady love he is 

iding. One entomologist who has 

lied cicada music says the usual song 

represented by the letters tsh—ee | 

E E E—e—ou prolonged into a cry 

sts half a minute. The middle note 

earsplitting shrillness. Another cry 

1 as the Pharaoh note. It is made 

the season and is similar to the 

ng of certain frogs. It is repre- 

the word Pharaoh drawn out 

Phar-r-r-r-aoh. A third note 

t of clicking like the noise made by 

rickets. When alarmed or just 

g to fly it often makes a sharp cry. 

, the arrival of the cicada is not 

» be mistaken whether vou are an 
these sounds or not. 





singing of the cicada is thejloudest 
the atmosphere is dry, warm and 
that is between eleven and three 
< usually. Heavy continuous rains 
dampen up his sounding membranes 
it he can not sing at all. He seldom 
uny sounds at all between sunset 
inrise, but occasionally if disturbed 
| start up in the middle of the night 
startled guinea fowl. 
Now, as to the damage done by these 
sional visitors. Every year in some 
of the country you will be sure to 
f the appearance of a few but is 
t often that reports of serious damage 

















Saves Money \ 
Time—Worry | 


N the handling of gasoline, oil, kerosene o: 
any other liquid there’s nothing that | 
equals a Blackmer Rotary No. 9 hand | 

pump. It is light weight, but strong, simpk | 

efficient, long wearing. It has but five work- | 
ing parts. “No springs or adjustments and 
automatically takes up wear. Nothing to get 
out of order. Maybe easilycarried fromone | 
job to another. Should lasta lifetime. Fitted 
with bronze buckets. Non-drip spout. Elimi- | 
nates waste in transferring liquid from bar- | 
rels, drums or tanks. Just the thing for fill- | 
ing tank wagons, or handling liquid supplies 
for automobiles, trucks, tractors, threshing 
outfits. O. K. for cisterns but_not adapta- 

ble to wells. Large capacity: Will empty a 

drum or barrel in 3 to 4 minutes. 














Price 


Complete Only 


$15,00 


F. O. B. Petoskey, Mich. 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


For long lifts, heavy oils and greater capac- 
ity specify the Geared Hand Pump at $5.00 
extra. 

This pump is complete with all attachments 
for use on steel drums, or taper bung at- 
tachment for wood barrels. Be sure to spe- 
cify which you wish. If both attachments 
are desired add $1.10 extra. 

We will ship this pump to you on 30 days’ 
trial. If you want your money at the end 
of that time just return the p to us in 
original package and we refund your 
money immediately. 

REFERENCES: First State Bank or The 
First National Bank of Petoskey, Mich., 
also any Commercial Agency. Other Black- 
mer Rotary Pumps can be furnished with 
capacities of from 1 to 500 gallons per min- 
ute, with automatic take up for wear feature. 


Send for the Hand Pump Today. 


Blackmer Rotary Pump Co., | 
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mein. The insects apparently have no 
re to eat while they are above ground, | 
mfining their activities to singing and | 
‘production. Whatever damage results| 
| laid it the door of the female for | 

ws little slits in voung twigs to 





1347 Book Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Clear Out RatsIn3 Nights 


“Rough On Rats” rides your premises of all 
rate and mice in 3 nights. Change the bait 
you mix with “Rough On Rate—that’s the 
secret. Rats won't eat the same food that 
they know killed others. Varying the bait 
fools them. Druggiste and general stores 


sell “Rough On Rats"—the most economical, 
surest exterminator Write for “Ending See the wheel before paying a 


Rats and Mice.” Mailed free to you. cent. Get our Cataiog ; select 
your model. 20 Styles. We 
ship at our own risk. Keepor 
return. No waiting to save up. 











Smad ee en, 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
Dept. 56 _ Philadelphia 


Boys Like Air Rifle Beautiful New 
“Gentlemen: Yours of 18th at hand and noted. Catalog , 


Air Rife arrived all O = sadam wet Peet ee 
it. Many boys think itis the best Afr Rifle they 


ever saw.—Kenneth Ballinger, Wabash Co., Ind.” Successful Farming is full of help- 


Many country boys enjoy the work and profit by ~ 
taking subscriptions for Successful Farming. ful suggestions. Read and reread it 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa |! and thus reap double profit. 
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make beds or the numerous eggs she 
deposits. Very young fruit trees and 
ornamentals are sometimes killed or 
iadly injured when the swarms are partic- 
arly dense, but older trees hardly notice 
the small punctures made by the ovi- 
positor. 
The cicadas will begin to come out the 
ast of May and early in June, but egg 
aying does not begin until three or four 
weeks later. Among the forest trees oak 
nd hickory seem to be selected as the 
best on which to give the young a start. 
Pines, cedars and other gum exuders are 
generally shunned. In orchards the apple 
; the favorite with the peach and pear 
ext. Grapevines are sometimes used. 
Where there is danger that young trees 
nursery or orchard will be badly 
lamaged by a big swarm, hand picking as 
soon as the “locusts” come out of the 
ground is the best thing that can be done. 
Their first move after they emerge from 
the ground is to climb a tree and before 
they get up very high they can be jarred 
off and collected on a piece of canvas 
spread on the ground. ‘This plan works 
best in the early morning or in the evening 
when the bugs are not active. Following 
this scheme from the beginning is very 
t to prove an effective protection. 
Insecticides are of some use if they are 
sed soon after the pupal skin has been 
shed and when the body is still tender. 
t is obvious that such treatment can not 
e applied on any very large area. The 
st effective agents are purethrum 
powder, kerosene emulsion, two percent 


rbolic acid solution and fifteen percent 


cetic acid. 
You can not prevent the placing of the 
eggs by spraying the trees. Bad smells 


have no effect on them. But there is some 
reason to believe that the female cicada 

s a prejudice against white surfaces and 

that reason whitewashing trees has 
been recommended. However, this will 

t deter the persistent bug if there is no 
other place handy. Some nurserymen 
advocate the use of Bordeaux mixture for 
the same purpose. 

\fter trees have been worked on a good 
deal by the cicada the branches that have 
been perforated the worst should be cut 
out. Other injured limbs should have the 
holes plugged with grafting wax or moder- 
ately hard soap. Such protection, main- 
tained until the holes have entirely closed, 
vill prevent diseases from gaining access 

the tree. Sometimes it is necessary in 
he case of badly injured young trees in 

irseries to cut them back to the bud or 
graft so that a new top may be formed. 
Even in old trees the worst damaged limbs 
should be cut out. All injured trees will 
over more quickly if the orchards are 
ltivated and fertilized. 

The reason the Bureau of Entomology 
n Washington has such accurate informa- 

on the comings and goings of these 
occasional insect visitors is because people 
ll parts of the country keep watch 
nd make reports. There is no danger of 
serious disaster to our orchards but 
rnings based on accurate information 
minimize whatever damage would 
ir. Anyone who observes any of the 
usectsthis§year should send in a, report 
ling in what state, county and town 
vy them. He should also make note 
the date they first appeared, the time 
vir general disappearance and whether 
ere in dense numbers or scattering. 
“uch reports should be made about June 
0 as after that date the annual cicada 
out and there is danger of getting 

ecies mixed. 





GUARANTEE WITHDRAWN 
Successful Farming has withdrawn its 


cuarantee of the advertising of Johnson E Witte for our tree Mustated guide 
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“Sales Resistance’ is an Element 
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Rarely Encountered by 


Hardman Dealers 


“Sales talk’ is seldom employed by those re- 
sponsible for the distribution of Hardman tires. 


It is refreshing, no doubt, to feel that 


one Can 


approach the purchase of an automobile tire 


with the knowledge that he may buy 


in secu- 


rity upon the mere word of any Hardman 
dealer—just as confidently as if it were upon 
the signed and sealed bond of the manufacturer. 


This assurance of intelligent service, 


freedom 


from meaningless claims and contested adjust- 
ments also implies fair dealing on the part of 
the manufacturer in the matter of quality and 


price. 





Hardman Fabri. 


There is a priecia’s in this 
Hardman policy. Not based 
upon an ironclad contract with 
Hardman dealers but rather 
upon a slow and careful process 
of selecting dealers who do not 
require “ironclad” contracting. 


Users of Hardman tires 
know that this confidence in our 
dealer organization is merited 
by the high purpose of its per- 
sonnel. 


The Hardman Dealership 


is the coat armor of worth. 


Hardman tires are made 
under the single cure process. 


HARDMAN RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


New Brunswick - o 


uniformly good. 


fabric, hand-made. 


good materials. 


Hardman. On the 


J 


cushion; pliable tread; stan« 
Sea Island fabric—or whipcord; 
thick gauge, all-para friction; 
wrapped tread, both cord and 





Hardman Red 
Seal Cord 


It. is the only way to make tires 


Pure, my 
ard, 


Since we made the first tire 
no formula has been advanced 
which will take the place of 


Only by omitting some- 
thing that is vital to its life can 
a tire be made cheaper than the 


other hand, 


the best tires in any market can 
be made only in this way. 


New Jersey 
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Fitchburg, Mass. 


A Simonds buck saw cuts 
faster and with less effort. 
Frames are rigid and 
blades the keenest. 


Simonds Manufacturing 


Company 
The Saw Makers Since 1832 
New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
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RAISING THE STANDARD OF 
HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD 

T is estimated that about one out of 

every threeschool children are suffering 

from some defect which might be pre- 
vented or corrected. Half or a little more 
than half of these children are suffering 
not from one defect but many. They 
form a group of “malnourished” individ- 
uals who will go to make up the large 
percentage of men and women who fall 
below standard. 

Are you studying the feeding of your 
children and watching them carefully to 
see that they do not fall below normal? 
“‘Malnutrition” does not necessarily mean 
lack of food; it means lack of the right 
kind of food. In fact it may be due al- 
most as much to pampering indulgence as 
it is to poverty. The “I don’t like it’’ 
motto by which so many young Americans 
are allowed to govern their livrag, may be 
foltowed by grave results, for it invariably 
applies to nourishing foods and health- 
ful habits of living. 





You remember the campaign which was 
inaugurated about a year ago, with the 


avowed intention of saving the lives of the | 


100,000 babies under five years of age 
lost annually in the United States? The 
t Its of that campaign have not as yet 
been tabulated, and it is impossible for 
{ Bureau in charge to determine if that 
vowed purpose was accomplished. But 
whether the final report be “yes,” or 
this Bureau is counting the year’s 
vonderful success, for it has set 

ons of people thinking about the 





ice of caring for the child, who 

ver interested before. 

work was stimulated by the ap- 
ling results obtained from physical 
m of enlisted and drafted men 
for the army. When it was found that 
one out of every three men examined 
were physically unfit to bear arms, and/| 
that a large percentage of their physical 
defeets were due to malnutrition and other 
causes which might easily have been cor- 
rected in childhood, it became apparent 
the nation to mterest 


L tinh 


that it behooved 
itself in the boys and girls and smaller 
children who were passing thru tais remed- | 
i period, wita the hope of raising the 
future standard of adult physicalefficiency. 
\ number of organizations interested | 
in this form of work have been formed 
during the past year, some of which will 
conduct nation-wide campaigns in the 
future interest of mothers and children. 
Most important among these is the Child 
Health Organization with Dr. E. L. Holt, 
the well known child specialist as its 
‘ rman. 
The Child 


wut the 


Health Organization a 
lay spirit into the game 
eeping well and is devising methods 


nteresting children in knowing and| 
ng the things that will mean health. 
re are some of the barest essentials of 
althful living which have been outlined 
e organization to govern the daily| 
the « hild: 
Drinking as much milk as possible, 
cotiee or tea. 
2. Drinking at 
ter a day. 
3. Eating some vegetables 
ery day. 
} \ full bath more than onee a week. 
5. Brushing the teeth at least once a 


; ) 
ILS Ol 


least four glasses of 


or fruit 

















6. A bowel movement every morning, 

7. Playing part of ever} day out of 
doors. 

8. Sleeping long hours with windows 
open 
These are not things which it is a good 
plan to do, but things which must be done 
regularly by children thruout the years of 
growth in order to insure a h y man 
and womanhood.—V. H. D. 


WHEN SICKNESS VISITS THE FARM 

In case of serious sickness one, of course, 
sends for the doctor. But when living in 
the country it is well to have an emergency 
closet for use should sudden sickness over- 
take some member of the family. 

\ hot water bag and fountain syringe 
eome first. Them have handy one or two 
clean, empty salt bags ready for filling with 
het salt. Sometimes a hot application of 
salt or water will ease pain at the doctor 
arrives. A piece of white castile soap, 
some old linen, a square of cheese cloth 
for poultices and a few squares of flannel, 
should be added to your closet. A dime’s 
worth of mustard, five cent’s worth of lin- 
seed meal and some camphorated 9il ought 
also to be on hand. 

Sickness may never come. In any case 
do not be watching for it. But better a 
thousand times be prepared and have it 
pass you by, than have it come suddenly 
upon you and find you unprepared. 

There are also a few essentials from the 
drug store which ought to be in every farm 
home. Oil of cloves] for toothache, vase- 
line and glycerine for chaps, and a good 
salve for cuts and burns. 

The doctor will prescribe for your needs 
in case of real sickness but many of the 
above things he very likely will include 
and you can, by having them ready, save 
time, suffering, and perhaps life. , 

One great point is to have these things 
all together where you can get at them at 
a moment's notice for in case of sudden 
sickness the farm wife is often so anxious 
that it is hard to think coherently. But i 
everything is ready she may get at them 
automatically.—L. G. W. 


SOME HOME-MADE FRUIT DRIERS 

The average person with a few bushels 
of fruit to dry will not go to the expense of 
buying an evaporator of any kind; and 
will hesitate to use the unsatisfactory 
method of exposing the fruit to insects 
and dust while drying in the sun. Either 
a small cookstove drier, that can be made 
of a packing box, or a sundrier that will 
exclude insects will fill the wants of a great 
majority of housewives. 

The crudest of these cookstove dners 
may consist of a box with top and bottom 
removed, cleats nailed on the inside for 
the support of a tray, and four bricks to 
keep it from coming in contact with the 
stove top. With a little labor and ingen- 
uity, an evaporator to hold a bushel or 
more of green fruit at a time, and that 
may be conveniently operated, ean be 
made with little or no outlay for material. 

Get a box that will take up the space 
required when turned on oa Remove 
one end and one side. Make a hinged door 
of the side, and tack screen wire over the 
end removed. The sereened end becomes 
the bettem of the drier. Nail cleats of 
light lath on the inside of the box to sup- 
port the trays. The cleats should be nailed 
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—“‘my Tycos Barometer has been 
rising slowly and steadily." 


O matter how well you can read the 
clouds and the winds, you can’t be sure 
about the weather for more than a few 
hours ahead from them alone. They are 
but short-range signs. 

The only way to forecast the weather 
twenty-four hours ahead is by 


“LYCOS 
Weather 
Barometer 


No. 2252 


Should you plan to plant your corn 
tomorrow? 

Or to cut the hay? 

Or to dig the potatoes? 

Or to ship perishable products? 

With your Tycos Barometer you don’t 
have to guess what the weather will 
be for the next twenty-four hours. 

The only barometer adjustable for 
the altitude of any locality below 3500 
feet. If your optical or hardware dealer 
can’t supply you, or will not order for 
you, remit the $12 to us, Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Price in Canada and Far 
West, proportionately higher. 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y. 


There’saTy- 
cos and Taylor 
Thermometer 
for every pur- 
pose, 

Send 10e (in 
stamps) for 
booklet, “Prac- 
tical Hints for 
Amateur 


























Care.” It tells bow f 
ing for 20 


years. 
Benjamin W. Bogue, 1405 Bogne Building, Indianspols 











as close together as possible to allow free | 
jiding of the trays upon them, the upper 
five inches from the top, and the lower 
about the same distance from the 
reened bottom. Cut one large hole or | 
ral small ones in the top of the bo« for | 
ventilation, and cover with sereen wire. 
\ box two feet long should hold eight 
travs, while ons longer will hold more 
ys with equally good results. The trays | 
made of galvanized screen wire with | 
-fourth inch mesh. The wire should | 
he stretched over a frame of 1x2 strips | 
nd tacked in place. Reverse the frame | 





and have another set of strips nailed to the 
first, making a strong reversible tray. 

Cut four pieces of 2x4 szantling six 
inchs long, drive a spike mail into the end 
of aach about a third of its length, and nail 
one of the blocks in each of the four lower 
corners of the box, with the nail projecting 
downward. The nails will form legs upon 
which the box is to stand on the stove top. 
With a little ingenuity one could fashion 
legs from pieces of disearded scrap iron. 
The sereened bottom of the drier should 
be within three inches of the stove top. 
If it is to b2 used on an oil stove, it will be 
n_cessary to lay a piece of sheet. iron either 
abov: or below the screened bottom. 

The trays ia a drier of this kind may be 
shifted about so that the fruit in all will be 
finished at about the same time. Take it 
from the trays before it is quite dry enough 
to store in bulk, and spread in a dry room 
iway from flies arfd other insects. By 
mixmg thoroly =yery day, the product will 
cure more uaiformly. Peaches and apples 

re dry enough to bulk when a handfui 
squeczed together will fall apart easily 
when released. 

Much fruit is yet dried in the sun, and if 
tray that will exclude insects is provided, 
his method gives good results. It has the 
lvantage of being mexpensive. Get a 





.pproximately the size of a window 
saw the ends sloping, and remove 
rt of the front side so that the sash 
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DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


COCA-COLA is a 
perfect answer to 
thirst that no imita- 
tion can satisfy. 

Coca-Cola quality, recorded 


in the public taste, is what 
holds it above imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substituticn. 

















closely en top, and slope about as 16 | 
hotbed Remove a part of th 

ls on side and end of the box, and tack 
creening over the openings Wher 
ventilation is given, the fruit will 
rapidly under glass than in the 

Fore ing frames ean be used for this 

i part ol one side is removed 

re tacked in its place The fruit 
spread on a wood bottom, on pa- 

in trays that are removable. Sev- 
such driers will save many bushels 
in & Season, aad require practically 
tention, as the fruit is safe from wet- 
‘cept in unusual storms.—H. F. G. 















THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Sold Everywhere 
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LET’S DO CANNING EFFICIENTLY 


The One Period Cold Pack Method Makes This Easy 


By MERLE McGIRR 


-w~HERE are two kinds of housewives—those who can and 
| those who think they can’t. The former saved the food 
situation last year by canning a billion and a quarter jars 

its and vegetables, whilethe latter worried all winter be- 
eanned fruit cost forty cents a quart, which was more 

they were willing to pay whether they could afford it or 

We are so accustomed to big figures these days that we 
There are quite a 
If every person in a 
i jar a day, the supply 


imes fail to grasp their significance 
ver of jars in a billion and a quarter. 


85,000 were to eat the contents of 


have been placed. Bacteria cannot enter the closed jars ai 
the product has been sterilized. No new equipment need 
well eam Any type of glass jars may be used and these 
not have to be completely filled. So often in canning by ot 
methods we have enough material left to fill half a jar and t! 
must be eaten at once to keep it from spoiling. 

Very little equipment is required for canning by the o 
period cold-pack method and it is all available in most hou 
holds which have been canning by any other method. A 
ning outfit is needed but this can be quickly and easily mad 
Any contai: 
such as a W8 
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a 
ee 


rneé 
people 
ited States 
ther 
rn nome 
methods 
efficiet 
are abl 
out home 
<i products 
ich enormous if 


us meth- 
home can- 
nave been 

i and most ol 
n have been 
id wanting. 
ousands of 
se WwlVes have 
d fabulous 

es for boric 

d or salicvii 

{ because these were put up in attractive packages labeled 
inning compound.” These were guaranteed to keep any 
product. Of course they would, but few of us, if we stopped to 
think, would care to eat as food a drug so powerful as to be a 
successful exterminator for ants and other pests. Extremely 
| products such as rhubarb and cranberries may sometimes 
canned suc cessfully by pouring boiling water over the 
products which have previously been packed in sterilized jars. 
Chere is no certainty of the products keeping, however, and this 
method is of doubtful value even for a limited number of prod- 





There are three methods of home canning in more or less 
common use in the United States, open kettle, intermittent, and 
the newer and more up-to-date cold-pack. 

[n the open kettle or hot-pack method, which was used almost 
entirely until recently, the fruit is put in a kettle and cooked 
until it is “done,”’ then packed in the hot jars and sealed. 
There is always possibility that the bacteria which are in the air 

| enter the jar with the fruit and cause mould or fermenta- 

mm. Itis a laborious way to 


Packing carrots in the jars 
as 


boiler or large pail 
fifteen inches deep 
and large enough 
to hold half 
dozen jars will do 
A false bottom or 
gees needs to 
»e constructed 
upon which the 
jars are placed in 
order that there 
may be a free cir- 
culation of water 
under the jars and 
that the heat from 
the stove will not 
erack the jars 
The writer cor 
structed a hom 
made canner 
two minutes and 
fifteen seconds 1 
cently and c 
tainly any “ha 
dy man” could do 
well. Three 

laths and a wash 
boiler were all the material necessary. For the false bottom two 
of the laths were cut in half for lengthwise strips and fastened 
together by three underneath braces made from the third lath. 
It was then quickly sawed to fit the wash boiler. Handy in- 
dividual jar holders may be purchased in many stores which 
act as a false bottom as well. Less fuel will be required to keep 
the water in the canner at a jumping boil if the outfit has a close 
fitting cover. This may easily be made from a couple of pieces 
of board sawed to fit the top of the outfit and fastened together 
with cleats which may also be used as handles. 

There are several types of commercially made home canners 
which should be mentioned. Hot water outfits may be pur- 
chased which are handled in precisely the same manner as the 
home-made canner. There is also a water-seal outfit on the 
market which cans in live steam at a temperature a trifle above 
boiling water. Steam pressure canners are likewise available 
There are several makes of aluminum pressure cookers on the 
market which are very efficient altho rather small for home can- 
ning purposes in quantity. All sterilization requirements give! 
in these articles refer to the 
hot-water outfits. Time re 











ind most housewives 
idopted more modern 
thods. Vegetables cannot 
‘canned by the open kettle 
thod. 
intermittent or frac- 
ynal sterilization method is 
ised to a considerable 
ent in the south but if the 
isewife plans to go to 


ihe 





quirements for the othe: 
types of canners usually ac- 
company the outfit, but wi 
be furnished upon request. 

Any type of jar may | 
used if we remember th: 
general principle that whe 
the jars are in the canning 
outfit the tops must be loos- 
ened sufficiently to perm! 








hurch on Sunday she must 
be careful not to start her 
canning after Thursday be- 
cause the products require an 
hour of sterilization every day for three days. 
prodigal expenditure of time, labor, and fuel but the 
product is very good. 
Following close upon the three-day or fractional sterilization 
ethod came the one-period cold-pack method so widely and 
successfully used today. Quickly stated, the cold-pack method 
msists of blanching the products in boiling water for a short 
riod, plunging them quickly and momentarily into cold water, 
nd packing them in the jars. Boiling water or syrup is then 
dded, rubber and top placed in position, and the product is 
sterilized in an easily made canning outfit for a predetermined 
time. The food products, fruit, vegetables, fish, soup, or meats, 
canned in one operation and the work is completed with a 
nimum of labor, time, and fuel. All the flavor is retained 
cause it cannot get out of the jars in which the fresh products 


It — a 
nished 


Utilizing the schoolroom for a Saturday canning bee 


expansion of the products 
within. This may be ac- 
complished in the screw top 
jars by loosening the top one-quarter turn. With glass top jars 
the wire bail should not be snapped down until the jars are taken 
out of the canner. 

Poor rubber rings are an expensive economy. Get the best 
you can find, be sure they are fresh stock, and never use them 
more than once. Color is not an indication of quality. Until 
recently some difficulty was experienced in getting good rubbers 
but there are a number of first quality brands now on the 
market. Any nationally eiveniiied rubber is a good one. 

In the canning of all products it should be remembered that 
we cannot take a better finished product out of the jar than 
we put in it. Care should be taken always to see that the fruit 
or vegetables to be canned are sound and strictly fresh. It is 
preferable to can the products the same day picked. In a later 
issue we will take up in greater detail the (Continued on page 104- 
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Favorites everywhere! 






Keds are all the rage this Summer. Every- 
body seems to be wearing them. 


















It’s because these canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are so wonderfully comfortable in hot weather. 
. They’re light and easy on the feet. They’re 
good-looking. You can wear them on any 
and every occasion. 





Indoors and outdoors, in town and country, 
Keds are the real thing. Wear them for work 
in the fields, for the trip to town, on the 
home porch. You'll find them a big help in 
getting around on the farm. 


You can get Keds: specially suited to your 
needs. Any good shoe-store should be able 
:- to supply you. There are styles for all the 
ts family. In buying, look for the name “Keds” 
stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 
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Your Children | 
Will Love Their Home | 
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ARTEMIS 


PLAYER -PIANO 


Nothing has such a good in- 
fluence on the young folks as 
music, It always pleases and 
attracts them. Where music is 
they will go. 


The Artemis Player-Pianogives them, 
gives you any sort of piano music you 
wish—dances, songs, operas, hymns, 
and renders it perfectly in the richest 
tones. The Artemis is so beautifully 
finished that it would be a proud addi- 
tion to the most palatial home, yet it is 

ot beyond the reach of those in mod- 
est circumstances. You can use it asa 
player-piano or play it by hand. 

No matter where you live. the nation- 
lized price of the Artemis is the same. 
The amount is stamped on each instru- 
ment and is made a condition of the 
five-year guarantee. 


Artemis Universal Prices 
Popular Ik lol Model . $445 
Music Lover Model - 485 
Musician Model 540 
Artist Model ooo 

Some reliable piano merchant near 

you offers the Artemis. Ask us for his 


name and address and we will send you 
the beautiful Artemis catalog No. 5 free. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, Il. 


15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 


G Oxrver O1-Gas Bikhon 


@ eee etove. 


makes = stove or range 
Ne al or wood. C coke oe bakes 
rett No fires to start. 
~ e ‘fame Saves money, 
Burns coal-oil (kerosene) 


| are prepared for use daily in the average 
| farm kitchen. 


rk, dirt. 
"Binple, 
gate, easily pot in or taken out, No 
eo Lasts lifet!me 





B 1USH A AR— pe rite at 


mes Timken. De' © Stg. and Ltg. 
great Free Offer ~ re page catal Agents want 
and demons trate. yecriney 


B USH Kadress oJ. 4 Bush 


MOTOR CO., Bush Temple. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 
Alcohol or Gas Anywhere 


A most remarkable invention No elec 
tricity. wires or « 1919 Improved 
patented Models. 
on kerosene. Quie 
enuine comfort and satisfaction 
or the sick. A proved success 
son Every home and office peocs, the 
Wonder Fan. Three Models py ol, 
BE AKE KEEP COOL. 
c BREEZE MOTOR 
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A PARING TABLE 
\ great variety of fruits and vegetables 


The country housewife does 
not depend generally upon canned and 
tinned foods to as great an extent as does 
her city sister. 

Apples and quantities of roots are placed 
in the cellar to be used as needed during 
winter and in summer the garden is daily 
resorted to, while the parings help out con- 
siderably with the diet of the pigs and 


hens 





My paring table is one of the handiest 
things I have in my kitchen. It is made 
from an old ‘‘cutting table” which is light 
in weight and just the right height to 
work comfortably when seated in a 
chair. 

In the top of the table my husband cut 
a round opening just a trifle smaller than 
the top of a light but roomy garbage pail. 
The table was then covered smoothly with 
oilcloth, this cover being carried over the 
and tacked on the underside all 
round the top and th? same round the hole 
in the center. The pail is set directly | 
under the opening 

When I prepare fruit or vegetables the | 
basket containing them is placed on this | 
table and the parings are dropped into | 
the pail. Once each day the pail is 
emptied In the meantime it is kept | 
covered so not to draw flies or gnats. A | FSott 
wiping with a damp cloth leaves the top 
clean and shining. 

The work is done quicker than when 
vegetables and pariags are jumbled to-| 
gether and have to be sorted out It 
clearing away” after each opera- | 
tion, emptying a pan of parings and wash- 
ing the van.—A. M. A. 

LET’S DO CANNING EFFICIENTLY 
Continued from page 102 
canning of mid-summer vegetables. Just 
more interested in the | 
preservation of the berries and soft fruits 
which will soon be gone. Commercially 
canned berries and fruits are very expen- 
sive and yet these products may be canned 
very cheaply in the home. One valuable 
thing about the cold-pack canning is that 
the same recipe will do for all produc ts of a 
similar type. All the berries for instance "| 


ou 


edges 





saves 


at present we are 


may be canned as follows: 

Secure your berries as fresh as possible. 
If they can be picked the same morning so 
much the better. If not, pick them the | 
evening before. Place your canning outfit 
on the front of the stove so that there will 
be a good fire under the entire canner. 
Put in enough water so that after the jars 
have been added the water will cover the 
tops of the jars by at least one inch. Get 
your jars ready, carefully rinse them to- 
gether with the tops and rubbers, and place 
a few on the back of the stove in a shallow 
pan containing about an inch of water. 

Prepare your syrup. Remember that 
the thickness of the syrup is entirely a 
matter of preference and has little to do 
with the keeping quality of the product. 
If the berries are to be used for pie filling 
a very thin syrup or even water may be 
used. If it is planned to use them as | 
sauce a heavier syrup is desirable. Tastes | 
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| FINISHED MY IRONING 
THREE HOURS AGO 


use the American” 
porch, * 


said the lady on the 
“I do my ironing in half time eas- 
ier and better in cool com- 
fort away from hot stove.” 
The new improved 
American Self Heating 
Fiat Iron 
beats itecif while you tron 
Does three hours work 
for one cent. No — 4 
or “odor, no ironi 
headache. Simple an 
§ Ask dealer or — $~4!-- 
Gas Machine 


American Co, 
815 Clark St. Albert Lea, Mino. 


“«T 








R. H. G. of Carlisle Pa_, writes: **T like my Lechaite ring 
better every time J look’ at it. i think it is finer 
y 


Send NoM Just send your name and finger 
oney —- we ilsenda alec + yo ring. 
prepaid t >; when 
Jevoeit 7 wid the postman end wear the ring 10 full 
nds can trom a 

on ’ nd it be backs is you return the met in ten 

nd siroturn ui et ~_ = —- — 

a un 

Write’ . Tell as which 


Write Today a raohd weld Fi rings you wish 


(ladies’ of men’s). send your finger size 
Harold Lachman 


to $12 a day this summer. Sel! Concentrated 
nks— Non-Alcoholic. Enormous demand- 
ted everywhere. Delicious, refreshing summer 
drinks for e 1 plenion. parties, 
r drink—Oran 
Apple 


Moke 


he’ Sell to gone fountains 
ine slalom ete. BW ot hot weather 


% 
e big season is on Fahy ty 


postal today—now. 
Ohio 





BATH 


OUTFIT 


HOT 
WATER 
NO PLUMBING— MOVE ANYWHERE 


combined bathtub and water heater 
Provides every home with outfit that gives all bathing 
omforts of modern bathroom. Requires no sewerag 
—* it to any room. Full length tub. Plenty hot water 
. Cost per bath very small. Write today. * 
Pr...) NATIONAL HOME EQUIPMENT CO. 
Nations! Building Detroit, Michig® 


AGENTS: $90 A. 











For screen doors, storm doors, office doors. Can be use! 
$f any coer. Closes door tight. Works easy. No noise 
No chance for flies to get in house. Stops the bang and sa\™ 
the door. Sells in every home, grocery, bakery, ete 


BIG SELLER—100% PROFIT 
Enormous demand, low Can be put up in lew 
than 3 talnutes, Gore soid 123 in one w Dozen cao 
be carried. Write for agency sample 


Thomas Mfg. Co. 1Gay 8t., Dayton, Ohio 


EBUILT AND SLIGHTLY USE 
ig 


Office auomnsnt 
ENT COMPANY 


OFFICE EQUIPM 
DES MOINES. low’ 


THE 
417 LOCUST STREET, 
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differ but a syrup made in the proportion 
of three cups 0 a to-feur cups of 
water for a reasonably tart berry will do 
very well. Currants or gooseberries of 
course. should have a heavier syrup. 
Corn syrup may be substituted for one- 
fourth the sugar if desired. Remember 
always that your syrup is ready for use as 
soon as the sugar is dissolved and the syrup 
is clear and that the longer you boil it the 
less syrup you have but the thicker and 
sweeter it gets. Once having determined 
the proportion of sugar that suits your 
taste for any berry make a careful note of 
t for reference another year. 

While the water in your canner is heat- 
ing and your syrup is clearing, rinse the 
berries and hull and stem them. It is not 
recessary to blanch soft fruits so pack 
them carefully in the hot jars, tapping the 
outside of the jars gently in order to pack 
the berries tightly without crushing. As 
soon as the jar has been filled add the 
boiling syrup, put rubber and top in posi- 
tion, and place in the canner to sterilize. 
Sixteen mimutes in hard-boiling water are 
sufficient for any berry or soft fruit. Re- 
move the jars from the canning outfit 
promptly at the close of that period, 
being careful to avoid drafts of air, tighten 
covers, and set away to cool. 

Many housewives found last year, much 
to their surprise, that fruits could be 
canned without sugar. The finished prod- 
ict is of course not quite so good and 
where it is to be used for sauce the sugar 
must be added when used, but for pies, 
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and other baking p canning with- 
out sugar is an Lave 2rd practical pro- | 


position. The same procedure is followed 
except that boiling water is added instead 
of syrup and the product is sterilized 
slightly laste. For berries and soft fruits 
the jars should be left in the canner for 
twenty minutes instead of sixteen. 

It pays to can at home even tho you 
have to buy the products. One can uy 
strawberries, pay for fuel, labor, and all 
other items, have a finished product 
which costs approximately sixteen cents, 
A can of the same quality material on the 
grocers shelves would cost not less than 
thirty-five cents. Where the products are 
raised at home the next t is of course 
considerably larger and the satisfaction of 
having the products on your shelves ready 
for instant use has a value considerably 
greater than the actual saving in money. 

Do not get the mistaken idea that 
commercially canned foods will be very 
much cheaper next winter. Commercial 
canners will have to pay fully as much for 
their raw products as heretofore. Toma- 
toes for instance will cost commercial 
packers twenty-five percent more than 
last year, in the eastern states where most 
ommercial tomatoes are canned. The 
‘turmoil in Europe has resulted in a below- 
normal planting which means that the 
demand from over-seas will still be insis- 

t. Uncle Sam still has an obligation to 

perform over there. Don’t leave your 

le in the lurch but plan to can all you 
You won’t be sorry next winter. 








THE EASILY MADE COMFORTER 
Spring is here and with it come house- 
cleaning, washing, and making over of 

( ts, etc. 

{ton goods are so high that the thrifty 
vife will utilize all pieces of calico 
m and percale. 
following is a quick and novel way 
ing coverings lor quilts. Get out 

ce bag and with a hot iron smooth 
_pieces. From the large pieces cut 
inches wide—and from all the 

r pieces make strips 3 inches wide. 
5 ineh wide strips together into 
the length of the quilt. Do the 
ith 3 inch strips, alternating dark 
cht colors. Then sew these long 
together, one 5 inch strip and one 
strip until you have desired width. 

he sewing on machine.—Mrs. T. R. 
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Z ———= Often the trouble is right in the 
timer. The contacts become worn 


and uneven, causing a weak spark. Result: Your 
Ford misses and pulls unevenly or even refuses to 


run at all. 


The remedy is simple. Discard the worn, faulty 
timer. Replace it with a real instrument of precision 


“MILWAUKEE 
TIMER*FORDS 


By far the most durable and efficient Ford timer 
made. As beautifully built as a fine speedometer. 
All working parts machined, hardened, ground 
and polished. 

contacts, absolutely insuring a hot spark and the 
exact, accurate firing of the motor. Gives you maxi- 
mum power from each explosion—entirely eliminates 
“missing” and uneven pulling. 

Interchangeable with stock timer. Also fits Fordson Tractor 


Retail Price . . $2.00 


Sold by most dealers. See 

rs today. If he does not 

le it, send retail price and 

we will see that you are sup- 
plied promptly. 


MILWAUKEE AUTO 
ENGINE & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 402 Milwaukee, Wis- 
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KEEN 
Wis 


Whenever you wish to purchase tools and cutlery with 
the positive assurance that you are buying years of 
satisfactory service —look for the KEEN KUTTER 
trade-mark. It will always guide you right. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


“The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the PRICE is seatien.” 
Trade Mark Registered. —Z.0. ith ONS. 














KEEPING THE KITCHEN COOL 
ID you ever stop to think how 
kitchen styles change? It was 
not so long ago that every meal 
cooked over the fireplace. But the 
» came and gradually won the house- 

fe’s favor. It made cooking easier. 

Our grandmothers cooked with the | 
e all the year. True, it was rather | 

rm in the summer sometimes but what 
vas there to do? Cold meals are not 

lways appetizing and summer kitchens 

n't grow over night. 

Fortunately the day of standing over 
hot stove for cooking three meals 
day during the summer has gone 

il stoves and fireless cookers have been ‘ , 99 
so practical that they are becoming S iled P 
rr’ comiort-givers in many farm po reserves 

r eS T Never again should home canned fruits or vegetables “‘spoil’’ because of defective ja: 
T nl stove gives satisiaction in 4ai 
a aes me Sei Meee ail rubbers. ‘The foremost rubber scientists of the greatest rubber manufacturer in the world 
s if it is properly cared for. It can 
tarted very quickly and does not heat and expert home ecsnetnte specialists have combined their talents and produced a jar ring 
itchen as m ich as a coal or wood that is positively 100 perfect. 

One of the most important things USCO 
remember in caring for the coal oil 
e is that the wick, if there is one, K d Pak J R: bbers 

suld not be trimmed with scissors. It ol ar u 
ilmost impossible to trim the wick | remove every possibility of spoilage. They are made of a 
uly by cutting. When it is not even, | special quality of rubber, specially prepared for this one 
flame is apt to smoke and make the | special purpose. Neither the heat, steam, nor pres- 

kettles and pans black on the bottom . sure of any canning processing can possibly affect 
Lf instead of cutting the wick, the house- | them in any way. 
wife will turn it up a little and then press 


oe ; Agee nm Do not risk yourcanning investment 
¢ - we eed Bnd. pen Ag cole of money, timeand labor. Order USCO 
vy ‘ Kold Pak Jar Rubbers of your grocer 


icles, the flame will be more even and 
better results Wicks, when taken 
last at least six months. If the 


burns. This | United States Rubber Company 


P and be sure of success. 


i e housewlle preiers she may pur- 
cl se astove which has no wicks to care for. 

When the flame of the oil stove is feeble, 
it is probable that the supply pipe which 
carries the oil to the burner is clogged. 
To clean it, the little cap at the end of the 
pipe is removed, and the oil is foreed thru 
until it flows freely 

soap ind water clean the oil stove better 


than anything else. Everything that) "The walks of life are the test of shoes 


comes apart can be taken out and washed. : a i" 
It is wonderful to see the improvement in | Better quality is tanned in, worked in, 


he stove after it has been washed thoroly St shaped in, sewed in, fashioned in to 
\s to the oven for the kerosene Ove, | the last detail of “‘Star Brand”’ Shoes. 

s usually best to have the one that is " 
That’s why they serve better, feel 


nade for the kind of stove used. The | - . 
ain thing, of course, is that if the flame Sys better, look better and last longer. 


ymes near the top of the stove, the floor | a 
iv aes \ESS SLED 
——— - / os at o 








She can jum p rope all day itn 


ett. ee SCHOOL SHOES 








tywa State College 
rven should be elevated at least | 
es to give space for combustion. 
ff the ovens are not heavily in- - 
lates his is no fault, however. Much | - 
kerosene must be burned to heat the Brand Shoes 
isulation before the oven is ready for ~ 
Are Better” 


baking An oven with little insulation | Tose and Ted" stand the 


heats quickly and bakes rapidly. vo K al HNSON 
Chere is one more precaution to be fol ROBERTS. OH UNO N@ RAND 
lowed in caring for the oil stove. That is 
the place it is given in the kitchen. If | 
placed where winds and breezes hit it, | 
the flame may blow and smoke and the 
oven be cooled by the draft of air. FINDS BULLETIN HELPFUL 
Che fireless cooker is one of the great- Dear Sir; I want to thank you for the Schools Builetins. I find ET help in teaching a& = : 
est labor saving devices in the farm home. | sttua, thay tobe an inuee Taran on ts come one. ae Ruth Alberty, Labetta © Oy 
{t gives the housewife an opportunity to The Builetin is furnished without charge to nonnorba who asks for it. 
spend the day away from home and vet SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MOINES, IOWA 
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have a warm dinner for the men when 
che returns. Or if she goes to town in the 
afternoon, the supper can be cooking 
while she is gone. 
For these purposes the cooker can be 
sed all the year in the home. In winter, 
many farm housewives find it convenient 
+o cook breakfast cereals over night in the 
cooker. 
In summer, however, the fireless cooker 
y be used many times to prevent the 
heating of the kitehen by a long fire in 
range. Fireless eookers are great 
omforts in the sultry weather. 
One of the important things necessary 
obtain the longest wear from a fireless 
ioker, is to wipe out the wells carefully 
h time the cooker is used. Most house- 
vives keep the containers in which the 
| is cooked in an excellent condition 
vashing and dryimg them but it is 
iard to remember that unless the moist- 
ire on the sides of the wells and the lids 
s wiped off, they rust and wear out. 
» 





The plates which are heated and put 
the fireless to keep the food cooking, 
ire usually of iron or soapstone. The 
soapstone is more expensive and holds 
more heat; the iron holds sufficient heat 

nd is cheaper, but it rusts unless dried 
properly after being used. 

In buying a fireless cooker, the number 
of places to. cook in or wells, should be 
onsidered. It is wasteful of heat and 
noney to buy a cooker with three wells 
ind then use only two. 

Fireless cooker cookery is simple. The 
plates are heated and placed in the wells. 
rhe food to be cooked is heated to the 
boiling point and placed in the wells on 
the hot plates. Then the fireless is closed 
and the heat is retained to cook the food. 
If the time of cooking is to be very long, 
it is often best to reheat the — and 
the food once during the cooking time. 

Some of the foods which are most 
adapted to cookery in the fireless are 
cereals, meats, beans, peas and fruits. 
Cereals are prepared as for the stove with 
a little less water. They are beiled for 
hve or ten minutes on the stove and then 
placed in the cooker over night. 

Meats are roasted by being seared first 
and then placed in the cooker between 
two hot plates. Soups and stews are 
brought to the boil and then placed in the 
cooker. Fruits and vegetables are also 
Srought to the boil on the stove and 
then placed in the eooker. 

\iter the housewifes uses a fireless 

ker for awhile, she gradually learns to 
Prepare other foods in it. Even breads 
‘nd cakes ean be baked with success. 

Practice makes perfect’”’ in fireless cook- 
r) elsewhere. As a saver of heat 
and time, the fireless cooker is winning 
its way to the heart of the busy house- 
Wie.—Mrs. N. B. N. 

Uld stockings make excellent dustless 
mops and cloths if dipped in turpentine, 
or kerosene in which a little raw lin- 
seed oil has been mixed, then aired to re- 
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Get the Holland Furnace 
and Really Live 


Hi your heating system properly 
planned so that you won't waste 
fuel. If the plans of our heating expert, 
Mr. Cherven, are followed, you will not 
only have a comfortable, healthful at- 
mosphere in your home, but will save a 
lot of monéy. aR. V. W. CHERVEN 


Over half the colds, coughs and other “san'22ts." 


‘ormerty General Superin- 


winter ailments are due to poor home  gazry.ei'Tmxtr"s 


Government. Designed and 








heating. You cannot be too careful — seocvise\patsiation “cr 
° tems during the war at 
about the plan of heating for your home. _ bim'pise rou, jresting w= 


Holland Furnaces are made right, and Egstssssit t= 
installed right. That’s why 


HOLLAND FURNACES | 


Make Warm Friends 








The Holland is unlike any other home 
heating furnace. The fire in the 
Holland Furnace burns from the sides 
and over the top—the fuel is thrown 
to the outer edges by the cone center 
grate. Air is mixed with the soot 
and gases, so they burn instead of 
escaping up the chimney. You get 
all the heat units from the fuel— right 
out against the wall of the furnace 
which means 100% heat radiation. 
Holland Furnaces are built without 
bolts, and with fewer joints than any 
other furnace. They are backed with 
a permanent guarantee. 


Pipe or Pipeless Installation 


Three different types: (1) the regular pipe 
furnace; (2) the improved pipeless with one 
register for warm air, and separate flues for 
cold air; (3) the pipeless with only one big 
register, ing warm air up through the 
center and allowing cold air to return down 
between the inner and outer casings. 


Write for the HOLLAND Catalog 


Send us a rough sketch of your floor plans 
and let our Chief Heating Engineer show 
you the type of heating system that will fit 
your home best. 

Ask for Catalog No. A 


HOLLAND FURNACE CO. 
World’s Largest Installers of Furnaces 


Twe Factories: Holland, Mich. and Cedar Rapids, la. 
150 Branches 


























Holland Cone Center Grate 
Rests on a Pivot—the easiest grate 
} in the world to operate. 
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No Money Down 
We will send this splendid 


POWER WASHER 


Toany farm woman to uses 
a atour expense. We 
want you to fin 

easily and quickly it will 
do your washing anda how much hard work it 
willsave. You must be satisfied before you pay. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE $33.50 

When fully satisfied you are getting the best washer 
for the least money it fs possibile to bay, you can keep 
it by paying factory price. 

Washer has § Welager, operates by engine 
or eter or by —_ b irtiest clothes perfectly 
clean. 5 styles. Send today for handsome Free Catalog 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO., 

Box 301 - 7 Morton, Illinois. 













A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 








move odor. 














Beauty to Geay and Faded Hair. 
J 50c. and $1. gists. ‘ 
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“Remember 





there is just the right amount of boric acid in 


he a 
ALL ON A HOT SUMMER DAY os 
The cold pack method of canning has 
solved the meat question on our farm. We 
have long since decided that it is giving 


the butcher too much the advantage to 


sell him the hogs and steers and then buy 
back inferior meat at much higher prices 
This spring we had a bull Jersey calf; 


now formerly these calves were sold for 
ry little but I asked my husband to 
il it and let me can the meat. It A im . lcom: tive analysis of various talc powders was 


1S put on a cow with two injured teats, 


together with her own calf. When ten made about ten years a by Dr. A. A. Breneman, M. Sc., 


weeks old the men butchered him one hot . . 
July day and the next evening practically a prominent chemist of New York. 
ll the meat was in jars. ° : , . : 

| filled my aan ome a large dripping He proved that Colgate’s contained eight times more boric acid than 
pan with meat, seasoned it well and put any of the others—besides two 1 ents described by the VU. S. 
it in the oven. As soon as it could be cut Dispensatory as ing and healing. These ingredients were not 
easily I took it out and put in more. The Sound tn, one ethas e . 
meat was packed into quart and pint - y - ‘ 
are, sensenes with alt snd PoP. Three years ago Dr. Breneman ted the test, with the same 
partially covered with gravy from the ; 
roaster, then partially sealed and canned brands. The result was almost t same — the only difference 
in the steam cooker and pressure cooker being that one of the other talcs had a somewhat increased amount 
W her per Re were sealed tight and | of boric acid. 
covered until coid, 

By this method there is always some be Cofenasl 
meat left on the bones. Ail the bones were be oan cntinantie par te of 
put back in the roaster until the meat che ciate an elttusie aaht 
could be easily taken from them. These al an fe i ne, 
small pieces were packed in jars—partially endl choad > eaten, 
covered with gravy—canned and used ‘ . 
for meat pie, gravy, croquettes, and meat The widest choice of perfumes 
also—there are 11 different 


in two and| scents of Colgate’s. 


Tinted and Unscented Tales. 
A trial box sent for 2¢ in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 
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Then the bones were cut 
viled for soup stor k and this was canned 
in pint jars | 
The tongue and heart were boiled with 
little onion and carrot for seasoning; | 
hen these are opened the tongue will be 

sliced cold and the heart stuffed. 
The liver was cut in slices—covered 
th boiling water, drained, packed in 
jars, covered with water and processed. 
When this is opened I shall dip each piece 
flour and fry it with bacon. The roast 
at we use as roast—cold or hot or dip 
pieces in flour and fry. My husband 
t tastes iike prairie chicken done 

hat wavy. 

When talking of canning meat many 
ymen say “Oh,I would not do it; it is 
much work.”” Well perhaps it is 
. little work at the time but so is 





uw 
t 


peers 


erything that is worth while. But oh, 





e comfort of it! A supply of fresh meat 


ght down cellar; such a help for the un- 
ected guest, threshers or silo fillers 
From the veal calf I had twenty-two 

quarts of roast meat and fourteen pints 

of soup stock. A piat will serve six people, 

so [ called it a pretty good day’s work 

R. M 


: Boys and Girls Own Paper 
Especially Designed For Club Members and All Farm Boys and Girls 


Wouldn't you like to subscribe for a paper that tells all about the boys’ and 
girls’ club work, farm boys’ and girl's’ activities, full of pictures andl eturtes 
and helpful fiecnations 
THS new paper is issued monthly, is only 15c for one year, and every number will app: 
to every farm boy and girl. Fill out the coupon below and send it in with 15 in stamp 
1° money order for one year, 30c for two years, or 45c for three years, and I will send you t! 
paper, a Junior Soldier badge, squad drill pamphlet, question list, and other helpful literatur: 
and enroll you in our Junior Soldier army. Send me the names arid address of eight of yo 
friends that you think might want to take this Junior farm folk’s paper. 


I Will Help You Own Something 


I am willing to trust farm boys and girls on their own note at a low rate of interest, on« 
year’s time, so they can get started in business for themsel ves . 

Fill out the coupon below, and sendin with your subscription to our Junior paper and ! 
vill mail you a copy of our note contract and alli nformation about securing a loan. 


Gobo tnt 
ie i es 


MEAT ROASTING TIMES 

When you roast your beef, veal, or pork, 
© not add any water, (provided you have 
, patent roaster) but just place the meat | 
: the inner tray of the roaster, then place | 

tray in the roaster, cover, and set in 
yven with closed dampers. With dry 
ists, as mutton or tough fowl, it is best, 
dd a little water (one cup) to the inner 
When pot roasts are cooked add 

e as much water. 

Fish is really delicious baked in the 
patent roaster. Add just a little water, 
ind bake in the poadl way. Try it the 
next time and I know that your family 
will call for more. 

I used to find it difficult to know how | 
long to cook my various meats and when 
| heard a wise housekeeper say that she 
»!wavs weighed her roasts after she bought 
shew, I had to show my ignorance by ask- 
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E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming 
Des Moines, lowa 
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I enclose herewith for ears subserip 


num 


Juntor Soldier of the Soil Magazine Please begin with 


Also mall me your Pian of Loans, Junior Soldier of the Soll Badge, and Helpful Literature tr 


My name is 
Post Office 
R. F. D. Box No State 
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Time Table for Roasting Meats 
Reef (rare) per pound... 9-10 min. 
Beef (well done) per pound... 15-20 min. 
Mutton (leg) per pound... 10-12 min. 
Mutton t) per pound... 18 min. 
Veal (loin) per pound... 15-18 min. 
Veal (stuffed) per pound... 20 min. 
Pork per pound... 20-30 min. 
Chieken (baked) 3 to 4 pounds.. 1-2 hrs. 
Goose 8 pounds .. 8 bee. 
Turkey 10 pounds..... 3 hrs. 
Duck (tamme)........... . 30-40 min 
Dueck (wild). ...30-40 min 
a | eee ee 30 min 

—L. B. W 











ing ber why, and then she gave me a table, 
which has made my roast cooking a real 
_and better yet, a real success. I have 
»rranged this table above with the ho 
.t it will help you as much.—L. B. W. 








Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
rill be answered tn this department as space will per- 
it Address your letters to Editorial Department, 

essftul Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
| sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
swered. No names will ublished. Those de- 
i personal answer must enclose a three-cent stamp 


\n Illinois subseriber asks: “When a 
voung man is enteriag a public place with 
. lady, should she go first and he follow, 
or should he go in front of her and find a 
seat? When two young men go driving 
with two ladies in a buggy, should the 
boys sit in the seat or on the girl’s 

In a theatre or movie house, if there are 
ushers, the usher may lead the way down 
the aisle followed by the lady. If there 
re no ushers, the man may go first and 
locate the seat, then stand aside for the 
lady to be seated first. You should not 
ask more people to ride than the buggy 
will accommodate. It is not permissible 
for the boys or girls to sit in each others 

ps. Only two should ride at a time, if 
the carriage is only large enough for two. 

\ Montana reader writes: ‘Will you 
please send me points of etiquette on 
calling cards? Should one in returning a 
call leave their card?” 

In calling at a house where the door 
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“Yes, it feels fine, too 
And since it’s a Clot) 
craft, it's guaranterd 
to wear well.” 











is opened by a member of the family, the 
ealler does not present ber card, but steps | 
in, asking for the ladies of the house. | 
She may leave her ecard unobtrusively on | 
the table when she goes out, if no re-| 
ceptacle is provided for ecards. A new | 
rule regarding calling cards has come into | 
practice thru the days of war time 
economy. It is necessary to leave only 
one feminine card nowadays, whether the | 
hostess be one or many. If the calleris 
1arried one of her husband’s eardsshould 
re left as before, but this is a big im- 
provement over the custom of leaving a 
ecard for each lady in the family. 

\ Missouri reader writes: “Will you 
ease tell me which to serve first at a 
meal, pie or cake?” 

It is not customary to serve both pie 
ake at the same meal. Choose 
tween the two and serve the pie or eake 

t thing on the menu. 
\ Canadian reader asks: “How should | 
in apple be eaten?”’ 

\n apple may be quartered, peeled and 
ore nd eaten by quarters from the 


} 


Yr} 
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Oklahoma reader asks: “When or- | 

: lunch im a eafe or dining room, 

you express the amount wanted 
kind of food you wish served?” 

public dining room a menu ecard, | 

he dishes which may be ordered, is | 

for the guests, or the waiter will 

vhat they are serving that day. | 

n order blank is provided, or} 

may be given to the waiter | 

To designate the amount you 

ved, you may request “One order 

, potatoes, or salad for one, etc.”— 

Berthe A verillle, 

















CLOTHCRAF 
CLOTHE 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


—one reason 


a dollar goes further in 


this store is that we've taken every 
measure to safeguard its value. 


For not only do you get the manu- 
facturer’s guarantee with each Cloth- 
craft suit — guaranteeing satisfactory 
wear and service—but you get our 
own guarantee of perfect fit and good 
looks. 


What better assurance of good value 
could any man have who is seeking to 
make his clothing-money go farthest ? 








The CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


In Your Town 


Many interesting 
are in the new Clahcoelt Clothes 
Book. A copy will be mailed 
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—S8ome 
—_ 
Your . 
Gilbert Corwin, Orange Co., N. Y. 
Des Moines, Ttows_| 























TAKING CARE OF YOUR FOOD 


HE woman who does not take proper 
care of thefoodin her home imperils 


the health of the whole family. Itmat 

i ot that her rooms are attractively 
. 7 7 > Pas | 
rranged and free from dust, if her refrig- | 
er sd imp or the cak« and bread in | 
itr exposed to flies ind the bacteria | 
i swart Doctors tell us 





) spoiled food 








od jars 


Sanitary giass I 
other cause, but the trouble is 
house keepers do not know that 


nha ian \ 

food is spoiled unless it is positively 
rott und they cannot see the harm 
done by the little dust that sifts in thru the | 


window or the chance visit of a fly 





Since time immemorial” women have 
en protecting food from rats and mice. 
if vild cat was domesticated by the 
py ve woman, not for a household pet, 
but 1 grain protector. The first gran- 
ries were built on stilts, as many corn- 
by yw are, not for protection from 
h lamp ground, but from the small 
als who sought the gathered and 
recious store of food. But these larger 
gs are of little moment when com- 
D i with the army of invisible foes who 
onstantly seeking to grow and 
i ) ipon the articles of food which 
I housewife designs for the growth, 
DINeSS ind comfort the family. | 
These foes are known by the names of | 
yeasts, and molds. 
These microscopic plants flourish thru- 


house, in kitchen, pantry, cellar, 
They are in the cleanest 
t in far less quantities and num- 


rigerator 





7h 
i 
' 


in in rooms where dust and dirt 
umulated, for darkness, damp- | 

und filth are the conditions under | 
which they grow best. 
Preserving the food in our pantries, | 


, and refrigerators, therefore, simply 
protecting it from consumption by 
und if we can 

food ma, be 


ving 
organist 


Organisms, 


t hhewme 


iL 


indefinitely preserved. On the other hand, 
il we cannot protect our food from the 
attack of these organisms, it spoils; for 
the spoiling of food is simply the result 
of its consumption by living beings for 
whom we have not designed it. 

Whether or not food fit at de- 
pends largely upon our ability to keep 
out or reduce the number of germs to a 
safe minimum. And besides the living 
organisms that spoil our food there are 
certain vegetable forms called molds and 
yeasts that work havoc with bread, cake, 
preserves and jellies. Every housewife 
easily recognizes mold for it can often 
be seen on bread, cheese, fruit, etc. Molds 
are always present in the air and need only 
warmth and moisture to enable them to 
grow and flourish on our food. Molds 
flourish most luxuriantly in damp dark 
places where the air is stagnant. 

Guard Against Moisture 

Moving air is always drier than still 
air. In order to keep any portion of a 
house dry and in good condition there 
should be opportunity for good circulation 
and the conditions of pantry or 
refrigerator depends upon this as well. 
This is fundamental, and the housewife 
who reads that rule should go to her store- 
room or closet and observe whether she 
has given opportunity for circulation of 
air or if, in order to keep a low temperature 
she has not cut off every chance of venti- 
lation in the place where she needs it most. 
It is absolutely essential that all food be 
kept dry. Bread and cake taken from 
the oven should be thoroly screened from 
flies and then put in a place with a good 
circulation of air until they are cold. The 
practice of covering bread with a cloth 
when it is taken from the pan is a mistaken 
one for it confines the moisture and pre- 
vents the bread from drying out. All tin 
or Japanned boxes should be ventilated 
and kept not only scrupulously clean, but 
cooky jars should be scalded, dried and 
the pM not put in until they are cool. 
Whenever and wherever food molds it is 


SUCCESSFI 


1s to ef 


best 


| because in some way it has become damp. 


When the housekeeper finds mold on 
her bread or cake she usually does the 
practical thing and scalds the bread or 
cake box, thoroly drying it before filling 
it again. When she finds mold on her 
jelly she is troubled, but has no remedy 
at hand. Now for the keeping of all 
food there are certain practical things 
which may be done, these relating mostly 
to that ounce of prevention which is 
worth the pound of cure, or the keeping 
out of these foes. All bacteria, yeasts, 
ind molds are killed by a boiling tempera. 
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ture continued long enough—and 
growth, delayed or prevented by dry 
and sufficient cold. They all de; 
upon a certain amount of warmth 
moisture for their development, a: 
general grow best and multiply wit! 
greatest rapidity in the dark. 

In any house that is at all damp i: 
good plan to keep dishes of unslaked 
on the pantry shelves near the food. I) 
will absorb moisture and therefore mak 
the air drier, and thus aid in keeping i 
It is necessary to renew the fime 
time to time. 

From the standpoint of danger 
health, bacteria are by far themostd: 
of all food enemies. It is claimed 
the number of bacteria is in direct 
tion to the density of the population 
it is certain that it is impossible t. 
away from them without going uv 
highest mountains or to the polar regions 
but we can protect our food from the: 
by taking proper care of it. To let foo 
stand for hours on the kitchen 
where it is exposed to swarms of thes 
invisible foes or where hairs from 
household cat or dog may be blown upo 
it, even supposing that these domesti 








A well ventilated cake box 


pets are too well trained to take a sur 
reptitious taste when no one is looking, is 
to take a chance of getting typhoid fever 
ptomaine poisoning or other intestinal 
troubles. We know that the housefl 
is a common carrier of typhoid fever 
so in caring for food one of the first points 
to be dwelt on is the necessity of screen- 
ing it from flies. 
Care of the Refrigerator 

Keep the refrigerator clean and was! 
at least once a week in summer and ever} 
two weeks in winter with scalding ho’ 
water in which you have dissolved hall 
a cupful of washing soda to every tw 
quarts of water. The drain pipe should 
also be cleaned with the long wire pip 
brush that comes for the purpose. A re- 
| frigerator cannot be kept clean withow 
it. After washing the refrigerato! 
should be wiped until perfectly dry. An 
the ice box should be cleaned as well a 
the shelves where the food stands 

Never put warm foods into a refrigt 
tor for the sake of cooling them off. The} 
not only waste ice, but cause moisture 
Chemicals and all foods that have # 
odor should also be excluded. Sometimes 
lit is essential that foods with an odor 
be placed where there is ice. If the) 
| go in, cover them well. Fish may be kep 
'for a while in a refrigerator without im- 
| parting its odor to other foods, 
|wrapped carefully with waxed per. 
Yolks of eggs should be covered, so ® 





ri 


|prevent drying. Butter and m is 

'they absorb odors, should be kept [r0® 

| dead leaves or anything that might po 

sibly taint the atmosphere. 

If the food is fresh when put 

refrigerator treated in this way, |! ©#" 4 

| kept for a reasonable length of tim: vine 
W ‘ 


‘out danger of ptomaine poisoning 
i Continued on page 117 
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EVERYONE 
IS INTERESTED IN 



















































PERIOD FURNITURE 


sk fame of such designers as Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton endures like 
the fame of Shakespeare. The genius of these 
old masters wrought so great an artistry and 
grace in the furniture which they created that 
cultured people today insist upon its repro 
duction or adaptation for modern needs. 

The history of artistic furniture design began 
several hundred years ago and perhaps it is 
not too much to say that it ended with the 
eighteenth century. Progressive phonograph 
manufacturers for several years have offered 
their phonographs in expensive period cabinets 
running into thousands of dollars in cost. The 


The NEW 


Edison Laboratories reproduced various famous 
cabinets at prices ranging as high as six thousand 
dollars. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Edison that he 
said: “If period cabinets are desired by people 
who are willing to pay several thousand dollars 
for an Edison Phonograph, why not put all 
Edison Phonographs into period cases and let 
everyone have the best there is in cabinet design?” 

Mr. Edison’s word is law at the Edison 
Laboratories. Henceforth (with the exception 
of two models designed for summer cottages) 
each and every New Edison—no matter what 
its price—will be encased in a period cabinet. 





EDISON 


“‘The Phonograph with a Soul” 
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New York City : reaayr tte period cabinets — MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 
155 to $6000. The new line o York Ci 
25 June, 1919 8 moderately priced period models of New Yor ity 
wonderfulnewmod- | ranges from $155 to $300. NOTE: MERICA'S most celebrated de- 
Tcaetprcitinopgeros | When you buy the New Euison in| Agee atop mc 
ed the = ms furniture 4 y, you get genuine mahog- “= new ne ait’ 
vers of New York City and any and w you purchase it in “The period cabinets whi , 

vicini Edison has adopted for his phonographs 

M. — ten A,M. to five i oak, you get selected quarter sawed are ~ uadas cama r the rather 

not live in the Greater New white oak of the highest quality. grotesque cases which one coteaaeny 

York district will find their The Official Laboratory Model, | SS*..:0r mg‘ praccful Heppelwhite to 

local Edison dealer glad to give also known as “The Three Million | the costly replicas of histori = pieces the 

informa’ concerning the Dollar Phonograph,” sells at $285. superior iture value of Edison c 

“Our new de luxe catalog, a It is furnished in Chi ale or wo. Ln Ant ae 

complimentary copy of the Me fe on and Mary, at the election 

magazine ong Broadwa of the purchaser. 

and the booklet What the den be’, 

Critics Sey will be sent you THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 

a the Laboratories ORANGE, N. J. 

The above prices are United States prices. 
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Catalogue Notice $74.05 


550 designs of Ladies’, Misses 
premensive article on dressm ating: sive ae eats 
frouing 30 of the various, simple sti all valuable hints to 
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2844 W aist —2854 Skirt—A Stylish Costume. 
S44 seven sizes: 34, 36, 38 
nd 46 inches bust measure The skirt 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 


A medium size will 


ut in 


[ s12¢8 


s waist wure 


14 inch material for the entire 


The skirt sures about 1% yards at the 


ot with plaits extended 
) cents for each pattern 
A Smart Sumsener Pestume. 

L ing. for pongee 


Twe 


2876. 


gn is good for rajah silk 


separate patterna, 


This de- 


a concise and com- 
8 for the needle (illus- 
the home dressmaker. 


siiver or stamps for 
Serine & Simmer 1999 Catalogue, containing 
ata Ll 


R ae 


our Up-to-Date 








Boy's sviT 
. a 
2838 <P 
i 
PLay ORESS AVVO 
gownwe T 


R860 














VA 


| Jemeus 
Dress 


V ‘sss | 


poplin, taffeta, satin, linen or gingham. The blouse 
is separate from the skirt, which may be of lining 
under the tunic portion. The pattern is cut in 6 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure 
Size 28 requires 6% yards of 36 inch material 
Width of skirt at lower edge is about 124 yards 
Price 10 cents 

A Natty Play Suit. Here is just the 
model for ro ymmping and outdoor wear. It is good 
for linen, gingham, linene, drill, pique, seersuc am 
and khaki The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 


How to Order Patterns 37% 


pumber ond size wanted, as patterns cannot be 
sre end ativens your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


name and address piainiy 
Be careful to give correct 
of pat- 
Moines, 

















and 6 years. Sige 4 requires 244 yards of 36! 
material. Price 10 cents 

2860—Girl’s Dress and Sun Bonnet. [icere * 
a comfortable “warm weather outfit’ whic! 
— ase any little girl aes reale, seersuck® 
inen, ¢ ih, pique, or poplin could be used for both 
the bonnet and dress. With bloomers under this 
dress, petticoats may be dispensed with. The pat- 
tern is cut in 5 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. “12 ‘ 
requires 2% yards of 36 inch ma for the dress 
and 34 yards for the bonnet. Price 10 cents 












2858—A Pretty Summer Frock. A very be- 
coming model for slender figures. It will be pretty 
in organdie, crepe, figured voile, foulard, duvetyn, 
andginghgm. A sash of soft-silk or of self material, 
forms @ smart finish. The pattern provides for 
two styles of sleeves. Itis cut in 3 sizes: 16, IS ani 
20 years. Size 18 requires 449 yards of 44 inch ma- 
terial. Width of skirt at lower edge with plaits ex- 
nded is about 15¢ yards. Price 10 cents. 
2859—A Simple Dress. This style will be very 
tin the new linens with trimming Of pique or 
ton corduroy It is nice also for ginghar 
nercale, seersucker, lawn, crepe, repp and poplin 
sets and cuffs could be omitted The pattern is 
i sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 12 re- 
37¢ yards of 36 inch material, Price 10 





2863—A Comfortable Work Garment. The 
ss over back and front is held in place by belt 
is. The yoke band trimming may be omitted 
his style, gingham, seersucker, percale, law: 

ulpaca, drill er sateen could be used. It will 
atin gray or blue chambray with plaid or check 
ham for trimming The pattern is cut in 4 
small 32-34, mediu m, 36-38, large 40-42, extra 
44-46 inches bust measure. A medium size 
ires 54 yards of 36 inch material. Widtl 
edge, is about 2'¢ yards. Price 10 cents 


2848—A Becoming House Dress. For this, 
ped seersucker, checked or plaid gingham, or 
ule could be used. Lawn, linen, drill and cot- 
gabardine are also desirable. The sleeve may be 
hed in wrist length, or in $4 length. The chem- 
may be omitted. The skirt is a three-piece 

lel and measures about 2 yeards at the foot 
pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
46 inches bust measure Size 38 requires 6 


rds of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2836—An Up-to-Date Costume. The “‘grow- 

girl will always look trim when dressed like 

3 jaunty model Drill, linen, khaki, or plain 
gingham would do for the blouse with striped or 
plaid material for skirt and trimming. The pattern 
it in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years Size 12 

juires 334 yards of 44 inch material. Price 10 

2855—A Pleasing Frock for a Growing Girl. 
Striped gingham, or percale could be combined 
with lawn, cambric, repp, or crepe, for this model 
The bolero may be omitted. The sleeve may be 
finished in wrist or elbow length. Dotted Swiss 
or voile and organdie combined, are nice for this 
design. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: & 8, 10 and 
12 years. Size 10 requires 37¢ yards of 27 inch ma- 
terial, with 1 yard for bolero. Price 10 cents. 

2846—A Practical Set of Garments for In- 
fant. This comprises a pretty dress, suitable for 
lawn, nainsook, or batiste, a comfortable petticoat 
for which eambric, long cloth or lawn may be used, 

lso practical diaper drawers, and a dainty wrapper. 
The drawers may be of rubberized material, of drill, 
inen or domet flannel. The wrapper of flannel, 

ishmere, crepe or cambric. This pattern is cut in 
ne size only. The dress and petticoat may be 
tinished without ruffies. The wrapper may be cut 
n sack length. Price 10 cents. 

2852—A Dainty Dress for the Little Miss. 
This design is pretty for dotted swiss, for dimity$ 
organdie, lawn, silk, voile and batiste. As here 
shown, figured and plain voile are combined with 
“Val” lace and insertion for trimming. The tunic 
may be omitted. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 
6,8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 will require 354 yards 
f 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 


SOME FINISHING TOUCHES FOR 
SPRING CLEANING 

There are a few little things which need 

attention after the real tasks of the spring 
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ln the feelvonl y 


of mechanical utilities that reduce the labor and in- A 
crease the contentment of life in the farm home stands the 


Maytag Multi-Motor Washer i 


“Monday (washday) used to put dread into the 

Sunday before and drag into the days following. 

“But now, the ease of the work and the interest in 

the operation of this wonderful Multi-Motor Washer 

gives to Monday pleasant anticipations and to the 

whole week a better spirit of family life.” 
That is briefly the substance of the message that reaches us 
daily from grateful womanhood everywhere. Whether written or 
_— it invariably expresses the same appreciation of the merit of 
the Maytag Multi-Motor Washer in the farm home. 
The Maytag Electric Washers are especially adapted for use in any farm 
home equipped with a portable electric lighting plant. 


The Maytag Laundry Manual is helpful in the house- 
hold. ¢ willbe mailed you gratis upon request to 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 
; BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Atlanta, Portland, (Oregon) Winnipeg. 
DEALERS: Write for terms of Maytag Sales Franchise. 67 



































cleaning are over. Here are a few of these 
extras for your consideration. 
To Clean Iron: Boil in a strong solution 
f soda and water to remove any grease, 
ib dry with crushed newspaper, wash in 
rt he suds, rinse in hoi water and dry 
ule hot. 

















'o Clean Zine: Rub hard with whiiing, 
istened with kerosene or hot vinegar, 
sh in hot soap suds. Wipe dry. 
Remove a Water Stain From a Table 
er: Hold the stain over steam, and 
ke until moist, not wet, shake dry. 
Clean Corduroy: Wash in a suds of 
water and soap. Wash the material 
nd down, and rinse in several waters, 
hang dripping on the line. Do no 
ging as that would mar the velvet. 
en dry brush up the pile. 
noleum: Varnish the old linoleum; it 
vear longer and look like new. Put 
thin covering. 
ng Window Shades: Apply thick 
suds to the shade with a sponge 
g almost dry so as not to water-soak 
de and rub briskly. The best way | 
mplishing this is to stretch out the | 
on a flat surface. If the shade will 
‘sh well, apply Fuller's earth or 
eal with a stiff brush. Old shades 
’e made over by painting any desired 
the paint improves the appearance 
ives them body. Use but a thin coat- 





























That is real Japan silk 


For sheer beauty, nothing 
equals the gossamer sheen of 
pure cocoon silk, propagated 
in old Japan. That is what 
this Men’s Sock, 


Iron Clad No. 699 


ie made of. Yet with all this exquisite 
finish, it is so perfectly reinforced in the 
foot, by the interweaving of a special 
twist yarn, that it wears a surprising! 
long time. Itisa real accomplishmer 
to make such asilken gauzy texture we 
so well. And it isareal economy to we 
silk bose that give such wear 





Iron Clads are sold by thousands of de 
ers everywhere If you don't know 
one nearby, order from us—we send pac 
age postpaid. Price 85c. Sizes 9 to 11 
Colors: black, white, palm beach, gra) 
Cordovan brown. Please state size and 
colers Money refunded if not 
delighted 
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' paint and have it ae dry be- 
rehanging.—L. B, W. 


Cooper Wells & Co., 
224 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


Care for the Nails Properly 


doves not matter how busy we are, 
eshoulddevote a few minutes each day 
to taking care ofourselves, becauseeach 
lividual owes it to their friends, their 
and most of all to themselves, 
the best they can within their 
uns, at all times. 
Since the care of the nails plays such an 
iportant part in appearing well groomed 
i taken care of, I am going to outline 
my girl readers the method of manicur- 
followed in 
beauty 
With 
tice you can 
nto eare for 
nails ina 
we satisfac- 
way than a 
fessional 
i do it for 
and if your 
tf book 18 
tuted as 
e is, vou will 
glad to be 


* tO do sO 


LOOK 


are 
good 
ure accese- 


on the 


iere 








back the cuticle from the base of the nail 
so that the half moons will show plainly. 
If you will keep dipping the orange wood 
stick in the bowl of water as you work, this 
will help a great deal. Do not press on the 
nail as this might cause injury. If the 
skin does not all come away, do the same 
thing again, and do not expect perfect 
results from the first treatment. After this 
treatment, take a towel and wipe the 
finger nails, pushing back the cuticle at 
the base of the 
nail. The little 
half moons 
should be show- 
ing plainly now. 
If the nails 
arestained take 
afresh piece of 
absorbent cot- 
ton and put it 
sveundiiablent 
end of the 
orange wood 
stick and dip it 
in some good 
bleach and wet 
the entire sur- 
face of the nail, 
also the under 
part of the nail, 
and if this does 





rket that will 
ke this work 
easier You 
should have a 
good nail bleach, a cuticle remover, and 
If you cannot obtain these near 
me, write the home editor and she can 
ve you the names of reliable prepara- 
[am sure. One needs to have be- 
sides a good flexible file, a pair of scis- 
an orange wood stick, a buffer, and 
small brush. 
Che first thing to consider is the shape 
* the nail. It should be shaped like the 
ger and never any longer than a thirty 
cond of an inch beyond the end of the 
Pointed nails are never in good 
but nails on a short, stubby hand 
n be left a trifle longer and may be 
~inted a little bit, for this will make them 
longer and more slender. The nails 
the long slim hand, must be trimmed as 
se as possible, but never shorter than 
e finger, and by shaping them round the 
will not look so slender 
If the nails are long and heavy, use the 
2sors, but do not cut too close for the 
s best for shaping. Then take the file 
and lightly file the nail. 
the nail from the corner to- 
center, never filing across the 


' 
pols, 


ons 


rs 


nger 


taste, 


LOOK 
ingers 


a slowly 
‘Avs file 
rds the 

f the nail. 
\fter all the nails are filed the hand 
iid be put in lukewarm soapy water so 
uticle will soften. \ cuticle re- 
er is generally applied to help loosen 
lead skin at the base of the nail. 
When the cuticle has been softened wipe 
fingers and rub cold cream at the base 
the nails This is done to keep the 
iticle With the end of the orange 
ul stick, wrapped in cotton, gently push 


the 


st ft 


Gently push back the cuticle from the base 
of the nail 





not remove the 
stain use a little 
powdered pum- 
ice and try again. Lemon juice is 
also an excellent and harmless bleach to 
use on nails and skin. If there are rough 
edges on the nail caused from filing, take 
an emery board and use the same as a file, 
to remove them. 

You are now ready for the first polish, 
rub on a very little amount of nail paste 
on your nails and dip the buffer in the nail 
powder. Rub over the nails briskly and 
press down a little as you rub. Buff each 
nail separately and do not be afraid of 

ail powder. Put the hand in the water 
and brush the nails. Rinse the fingers off 
and dry thoroly with a towel. , Take up the 
buffer again and buff the nails, this time 
lightly. Do not put on anything at all this 
time. [Now put a little powder on the 
palm of your hand; not much, just enough 
to take away the dampness of the hand, 
and finish your manicure by rubbing the 
nails over this. When you have treated 
both the hands according to the proceed- 
ing instruction, I am sure you will be sur- 
prised with the results. And a little 
attention given the nails daily, or twice 
weekly will soon convinee you that you 
can keep your nails in good shape with 
just a little work.—O. D. B. 


In brushing your hair begin at the scalp 
and draw the brush the full length of the 
hair in one stroke. Short strokes are apt 
to break the hair. 

The relation between ambition and life 
has been compared to that between yeast 
and bread; Dut remember, that too 
much yeast spoils the bread. 
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Easy to Can 
* In Tin Cans 


WITH A 
= Seale 
Can r 
Tt seals tin cans air Send 
tight without heat or for 
solder, So simple any- Free 
one can operate it. So 
cheap no home can af- 
ford to be without one. 
The only Sente r approved 
and used by the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agricuiture 
Canning Clubs all 
over the Mao & A 
modern sealin: evice 
within reach of every- 
one. Pays for itself In 
a few days. 
te! 


Inves 
sere 
ewill 





Severs Focies 
FURNACES 


Sold at manufacturer's 
prices. We manufac- 
ture seven sizes of Pipe- 
less Furnaces suitable 
fox all sizes of buildings. 
The Bovee Furnaces are 
also sold with regular 
piping to each room. 
Twenty-five years on the 
market. Absolutely high 
grade and most durab 
Write us for direct in- 
formation and save 
about one-half the cost 
your heating plant. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 
74 W. Sth Se. 29 
Waterloc } 


ona ae (the U. S. ¢-ts# 
recommended process) better and quicket 


» bs fu and ALUMINUM 

avn oe money. “ton 

a wrhe for It’s free. 
Steel & iron Works 


814 Spring St, Eau Claire, Wis. 








oe simple, easy 
and sure 

oy ved delicious and 
best and “the only dehydre 
Scientific, proved Rus 


by a Kerosene fan. Ask for catalogue 
The Lake Breeze Motor 562-A W. Monroe St., Chicage 


——— 
All Stee! Slaw and Vegetable Cutter 
handie. 


Modo of al ateete% x 13 in., Skniveswith 
Tripee Plated with Block Tin, 


and the foods thus 
wholesome. This is 
tor of the type in the world 








Size 8 x 22tn. yy in. Rod, 6 knives, Remove- 
able Metal Box. Price $3.25, Postpaid. 
Ee weve, 2525 Orland Ave. Westwood Cincinnati, 
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pl two in the middle, and then cut 





GooD WAYS TO COOK EARLY 
VEGETABLES 


VewString Beans and Lamb—Use 14 pk. | 


ring beansto 1)}¢lb.of neck or stewing 
e of lamb. Cut the meat as for stew- 
cover with two quarts of boiling 


r, cook slowly for 1 hour. String and | 


the beans, wash well and add to the 
t. Then add % ec. of eut onions. 
Cover and boil for 45 minutes; add 1 tbsp. 
it and a little pepper, 2 tbsp. of flour, 





ch has been mixed with a little cold} 
ter. Boil 5 minutes more. Serve on} 


tter, placing meat in the center with 


the beans and sauce around it. Sprinkle } 


| tbsp. of finely cut chives or parsley | 


ver all. 

Boiled Fresh Lima Beans—Shell and rinse 
he beans in cold water. Put in a sauce- 
pan, cover with boiling wacer and boil 
until tender, which will take 30 or 35 min- 
ites. Watch the beans carefully and do 
,ot add any more water, jor there should 
be very little left when the beans are 
tender. Add 1 tsp. of salt*io each qt. of 
beans, pepper to taste and 1 tbsp. of but- 
ter. Shake the saucepan until the beans 
re thoroly seasoned and serve. 


Brassels Sprouts: Trim 1 ¢. a sprouts | 


and cover with cold water for an hour. 
Drain, eover with boiling water and boil 
(0 minutes. Drain and place in serving 
dish. Then melt 2 tbsp. of butter, add 


| tsp. of salt and }% tsp. of paprika and | 


pour over the sprouts. 

Beet and Horseradish Relish: To 1 qt. 
of chopped boiled beets, add 1 c. grated 
horseradish, 44 ec. finely chopped onion, 
lc. vinegar, 4 ¢. brown sugar, and 2 tsp. 
salt and 4 tsp. pepper. Mix and put in 
a glass jar. This is very nice to serve with 
cold meat. 

Boiled Chard: Wash and shred chard, 
cover with boiling water and cook 30 
minutes or until tender. Drain, add 1 tsp. 
f salt to a quart of chard. Garnish with 
hard boiled eggs and serve with either lem- 
on juice or vinegar. 

Escalloped Onions: Wash, pare and cut 
| qt. of onion into thin rings. Boil until 
tender. Drain. Butter baking dish, 
put in layer of onion cover with a cream 
sauce and bread crumbs, and bake in a 
hot oven until a nice brown. 

Peas and Carrots: Clean and cut 1 qt. 
young carrots into small dice, boil 15 
minutes, add 2 ec. fresh peas and boil 20 to 
25 minutes. Mix 2 tbsp. of- butter and 
2 of flour together until smooth, add salt 
and pepper to taste, then add 1 tbsp. of 
finely cut chives, onion tops or parsley to 
the carrots and peas and boil five minutes 

re. 

Baked Tomatoes With Cheese: Six to- 

atoes, 2 e. bread crumbs 4 c. grated 

ecse, salt, pepper, 1 tbsp. butter and a 

tile grated nutmeg. Put the bread- 
rumbs, cheese and seasoning into a bowl. 
\loisten with a little cold milk. Remove 

ers from tomatoes and fill with the 
mixture. Sprinkle with breadcrumbs 

place a small piece of butter on each. 
in hot oven for a half hour. The 
rs of the tomatoes are boiled and 
ned to taste, strained and thickened 
poured around the baked tomatoes 
S€ rving.—V. H. D. 





. SANDWICH THAT IS DIFFERENT 
\ery attravtive and tasty sandwiches 
made by mixing pimerto and soft 

se together. Cut the slices of bread 

in and spread with butter and then 

the mixture. Pile one slice on top of 

r uatil._ you have four slices in the 

p ad three tiers of the filling. Press 
firmly, so that they will stick to- 
gether. Then with a sharp kaife cut the 


> 


half diagonally. Tne tnree-sided 

‘hes, exch with layers like the old 
Shioned jelly eake, look very daiaty 
When served, and they are better for the 
nereased filling. Of course the filling 
a e of chop meat or aay other 
material prefe .—B. L. P. 
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Not So Bad this Month 


_ “Now, that’s better! It’s the first time the expense figures haven't 
given mea horrid feeling. 


“Why didn’t I know sooner about Jell-O and some of the other 
money-savers ?” 


It doesn’t matter whether you live in the city or country, whether 
you keep an account book or not, 


JELLO 


will help you out, for it is cheap as to cost and it can be made up into 
more different kinds of good things to eat than anything else. 

Every woman who wants to know how Jell-O can help her out will 
find the information she desires in the Jell-O Book, which will be sent 
free to all who send name and address. 

Jell-O is made in six ae fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Cherry, and is sold two packages for 25 cents 
by all grocers and dealers. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y.. and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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f 00 P apd : 

2 ome rians hook 
ial complete 

Shows plans for beautiful homes drawn by best architects and simplifed $2612. 












to save costs. We supply all materials—wholesale—at guaranteed price. 
No “‘extras.’’ Customers report sevings of 30% to 50%. Safe, prompt delivery anywhere. 
Book explains our Ready-cut system of building. Shows floor plans, photograph, specifica- 
tions; definite “‘mil]-to-owner” prices. Successful Farminj readers will oe interested in plans 
fer farm homes, town homes, cottages, bungalows, etc. Many new convenience ideas of interest 
to women. Three strong banks and nearly 200,000 customers vouch for us. Send coupon now. 


d V; Ti Co Establis _ Py 
~ a 74 ) 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. “tom 









6907 Gordon Street 


tisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back pavenpert, towe 


PE ORS CEES Fe EE Gone sera meee 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO.,,6907 Gordon Street, Davenport, ta. 
Gentlemen:— Please send me FREE the baoks cheeked below: 


() Gerdon-Van Tine Homes ') Farm Building Book [) Building Material Catalog 


sn on eed nien tes ‘ : : 
Se Ce. See ee STS SITE Gemee~ l 
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ie : Be Sure the Electric Light 
+ oil q Plant You Buy Includes 


A lronalamilies!  WNIVERSAL BATTERIES 


Up) 
ay) Note Dook_ “The Heart of Any Good Electric Plant.” 
ba I — a 
Don't wait till you start to town to 
ke out a list of the things that you want Come charged. 
get. Keep a penny pad and pencil Ready for instant use. 
inging in the pantry and during the week 
»t down the needs as they become evident. 4 batteri cannot hope 
number of them will not be annoyingly WitTHouT reliable mag cy “\ ut 
sotten then. ete for satisfactory service from your eleciric 
lighting plant. Protect yourself before you buy 


Don’t be afraid of trying up-to-date 
1ods—new ways of doing things any electric lighting system by insisting on 


e new way may be an improvement on 

e old; if it isn’t, it need not be followed UNIVERS A | BATTERIES 
in 

We may not at first see it, but almost : The 0 o@ is | iGl Cell. 


ways opportunities are hiding back of 
Sauer eae 4 ) Leading manufacturers of electric lighting sys 
, ' 2 4 “ 
sheet of sandpaper in the machine ] : 3 tems select Universal Batteries as standard 
er makes a good scissors sharpener, eee equipment. They are better and longer- 
u will hang your pictures facing the : lived. Follow the lead of these manufac- 
then turn them over you will find : turers who know. Specify Universal Bat- 
the crossed wire will keep them hang-] § F ecsies. They reach you in the e per- 
raight. } ; sam 
a AE fect, reliable condition as when they left 
Narrow white t upe 1s more satisfactory : 
our factory, ready for instant use. 


ribbon for at least the everyday 
covers It is neat and strong and : 
ned by innumerable launderings. Send for Free Book 
excellent way to press mussed waists containing facts about batteries and elec- 
prinkle your Ironing sheet instead of tric lighting lants that every prospective paend me your 
Che steam that rises as you buyer should know. Sent free on re- book. 
take out « very crease ceipt of coupon. 


» that llowed to dry and harden : ; UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 
3 —— 








Name 


vice as long as if used when fresh. : 1 
fore it is cheaper to buy it in quan- Py ae 


nd keep it in 1 dry place i 








teaspoonful of borax to a quart of , 
will make hard water soit, so that a i . 


n be used for washing the most 2 et 


skin 

roasting meat, and there is dange1 Dh I iil il Le I 
oming too brown, place a basin 

ter in the oven. The steam will 
scorching, and the meat will 


better. 





teaspoonful of ammonia in a cupful 
ter will clean gold or silver jewelry. 
v drops on the under side of a diamond 
lean it immediately, making it very 


liant, at the game time doing the stone ‘ ENGINE PRICES NOW “REDUCED 
arm. ae All Sizes—Immediate acs 


Most mothers find it hard to put on 
‘ ’ " , 
children’s rubbers. If they would Don’t miss this opportunity 
1 shoe horn they would find the task : we ayy aed 
easy and save many bruised fingers Factory price. Before you select 


roken nails ; . Buy on Your any canine, get eee offer 
Che difficulty in watering hanging O T I can save you $15 to $200 
is that the water drips on to the WM 1 eCrmMs | on engines 2 to 30 H-P. 


loor. If a 7 small funnel is inserted ALL CASH 
he soil, hidden by the foliage, and the 
r poured in this, it will gradually seep or PART 
~ yl MW ithou t drip} yng on the floor CASH KEROSENE 
108e emacs a gas range freque sntly As You Wish ENGINE weg meee Remeneee) 
perate 


sO greasy and dirty that they can 
be om how Place these parts Lifetime guarantee protects you own a WITTE. I cannot Ae 
he coals in the furnace when the fire ageinst Gefect of ma + we ee-t- ee 
manship — the quantity of fuel re- ‘toll you 
ind it will quickly burn them quite quired and the of your ines if 
vithout injury. engine, Fg uilding engines 
nt matches are dirty and ds aAngerous a Ss 


yw about, the charred wood leaving Write ForM Mow FREE Book: | “1 
nd the glowing end sometimes burn- =< “HOW TOJUDGE ENG sedan pita, tai 
. fine bureau scarf or polished wood. — ood oat & tae ee 
i little glass of sand and thrust p\ = ~fr ror 
>» end of the matches in this, thus pre- Sey =. ‘osTental‘eardor con. 
ating dirt and danger. Bom Nae A, WITTE ENGINE mei “5 


\n unusual, but very good, brass polish ; 1612 eee — poly a 


1 be made by allowing a bottle of any Sa —E - 
of ketchup to ferment. The fer- a 7 £ od 
<l ketchup will polish brass or tin- 


rare with ease. INFORMATION BUREAU 


» remove blood stains, soak in salt and 
ter for some hours, then wring out and Che wail bent 149 pepe , New York Fe he by Tank 
N , “ 7 a fresh supply of salt and water. Bulletins or p seem any inguisien soon ~~ + aa 
yerma we ter Cod eta my ing ye for farming, stock rais- Manufactured onby by 
ne.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. Y ing, fruit growing, mining and investment Fouts Co., 660 Wood St., Middletown, 0. 
in New South Wales, Australia. 
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TAKING CARE OF YOUR FOOD 
Continued from page 110 

is caused by poisons introduced into the 
food by the action of bacteria. Never let 
inv cold storage food stand in a warm 
room before cooking. This applies es- 
pecially to meats which should be cooked 
soon after they are purchased. All cold 
storage food when brought into a warm 
temperature spoils quickly, and without 
doubt many eases of illness traced to the 
ise of such food are really due to care- 
less handling and delay.in cooking. 

The fact that many breakfast cereals 
that were once sold only in bulk can be 
bought in packages is a great advantage 
from @ sanitary point of view. The con- 
tents of these packages, if bought fresh 
ind if well cared for, will remain in good 
condition for months. If made in deen 
factories, such goods have had little chance 
for contamination from dust and dirt. 

If breakfast cereals are bought in bulk 
they should be kept in tight receptacles 
in a cool, dry place. Crackers may be 
kept like breakfast cereals, either in the 
packages, in which many sorts are 
marketed, or in tin boxes or in jars. 

Corn meal spoils more readily than 

flour, and for most families it is t to 
buy in small quantities. 
] Rice, tapioca, macaroni, and similar dry 
materials may be kept without any trouble 
in covered cans or small crocks in a dry, 
clean place. The same method is ad- 
isable for raisins, currants, evaportated 
ind dried fruits, and similar supplies. 

Sugar and salt are best kept, the former 

) tin, the latter in wooden or crockery 
receptacles. 

Glass food jars are perhaps the 
best and most convenient of all containers 
for small quantities of almost any food 
material.—Mrs. S. M. 


SUMMER FASHION SUGGESTIONS 
The current season is one of el t 
.ittle things, exquisite materials, and lines 
that are biy simpre. 
Fashion has provided many ideas from 
which each individual taste may be grati- 
fied. For the womaa who has eliminated 
| hips, and so fiads long bodice liaes be- 












coming, there are smart one piece . 
Fer the woman of mature figure, who 
has defects to conceal, or good points 
te accentuate, one finds models softly 
draped. Of draperies there is an endless 
varety, but to be effective they should not 
be too full. The newest forms of draperies 
are those placed at the knees or ankles. 

Normal waist-line appears in many of 
the new models. That js the slightly 
longer line, effected by the position of 
the girdle, which is placed so as to make 
the waist look loose. 


Sleeves are seen very short, but those | 


of three-fourths length and longer are pre- 
terred for dressy frocks. 
Tucks are much in evidence on dresses 


of alk, organdie and serge. They aah be 


narrow as a cord piping or as wide as t 


or more inches; sometimes both wide and | 


narrow are used together. 


} Taffeta and organdie may be used to- 


. gether, 

Dresses of blue black taffeta may be 
combmed with white organdie. It may 
be applied ia bands, or as a vest, or collar 

ifis or simply a girdle with small 
pron strings edged with fluted ruffles. 

Duvetyn is combined with georgette. 
lafieta and a new heavy crepe de chine 

iso fashionable. 
is used for dresses that have 
ind chemisetts of georgette. 
1ew suits have very straight lines 
ny are made with waist coats. 
still shown and many buttons 
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i for trimming on skirts and coats. 
otine, serge, checked worsteds, 
duvetyn and combinations of plaid, | 
s and duventyns are popular = 


Se 






‘ te 
In colors there are dark blue, wal- 
tut brown, beige, brick and some aew 


hades 
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Westclox 


| jb the way you start your day that 


counts. A leisurely, untroubled get-away 
in the morning usually means a day of many 
things well done. 


That’s what a good alarm clock does for 
you Millions of men thank their Westclox 
alarms for smoother-running, more resultful 
days. They get off to business feeling right. 


That’s because each Westclox does its job | 
right. It’s built so it will. All Westclox have 
the same construction that won Big Ben’s | 
success. 


Wheels turn on needle-fine pivots of polished 
steel. Friction is lessened. The clock runs 
easier; lasts longer. Westclox, on the dial and 
tag, means that kind of a clock. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


La Salle & Peru, Ilinois. U. S. A. 
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NEW MONITOR nearinc JRO 
HEATING 
AG ENTS $30 to $0 a week actually being 
made now by men and women. 
WANTE The original—the best—the lowest 
priced. Nickel plated—looks good 
SEND FOR FREE Pr ae ——- Py ye 
OUTFIT OFFER teed. No experience needed. 
J : omen as well as men. 
Exclusive territory. 
Work all or opnrotime. 
Mrs. Nixon t. 
8 first half day. Evans, 
N. O., ozen one 
y. Liberal 
Prompt service. 


rite 
THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
108 FaySt.,BIG PRAIRIE, OHIO 
THEY SPREAD 


ill All Flies! “sick: 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean ornamental. eapoens at and 
a 2 asta allsea- 

(A eee e one as 
at SW son, Made of metal, 
Aorta Ri LIN SS can’t epill or tip over; 
Va SONIA /@ Will not soil or injure 
= a= <7 \ ig *~> ¢ 7 Paugentecs. 
Ss 









me 
SEND NO 
Vien | 
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CHICAGO TAILORS ASS’N. 
opt. (4125155. Framkiia St. ,Chicage 


7 44\> 












| tere 4 DAI: 
NDETS — “ONSER money mAKERs| (cpp eee PLY KILLER 


at your dealer or 
paid, $1.25. 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Cot hae ieiaeert und tchten, 10e Babe | 5 by EXPRESS. 


neert 
Siete Wig Co. bx S0sAmsterdane¥, | HAROLD SO 160 De 
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nse! ition 


hen clap it into a quick hot oven just | hale 


rig 


| of citron, 1 pt. vinegar to 8 Ibs. of citron. 
Lessen the amount oi vinegar if ——e 
If you like the syrup rich, drain thru co 
: ander, place citron in cans, and then boil 
so the syrup a little longer and pour over 
THE FRIENDLY STEAMER the citron in the cans. valet 
vader if there are some housewives | _ or cake. I prefer it to the dried citron 
- , ~ & .-» | and for this use I grind it in the food chop- 
ive not yet found out what a friend : : one 
chen steamer may prove in food pes Gane a medium knife. . 
. Ita P ay Filling For Cookies. \fter removing 
ion plane, Hs capacities 8 | weds grind with food chopper, modi 
f bread getting dey, I steam it knife, 8 Ibs. citron, 4 tbs. sugar, L Ib. 
+ oa a -— a hele 4 kettle and | raisins, ground, 1 c. Vinegar. Add a little 
horoly over a boiling nd | cold water, enough to cover. Remove to 
of stove when partially cooked. When 
thick enough to spread, put in glass cans. 
For the cookies, I use 1 pt. sour cream, 
1 c. sugar, a little salt, use 1 tsp. of soda 
to each quart of flour. Flavor as you wish 
but very little is needed. Mix enough 
| flour to roll out good. Roll out thia as 
pie crust. 





enough to dry the outside. It comes | 
Imost the same as the day it was | 


Rolls and cookies are very liable to 

it even when not really stale. A 
ht steaming just before serving im- 
ves them wonderfully. Of course iced 


3 car . success eate -. - 
is cannot be so successfully treated, | other half on top. Use square cookie 
i find it worth while in the case of very 


cutter. I took an empty '4 pound cocoa 

okies to steam thoroly and re-ice. | 15. and made a few nail holes in the top 

will keep then for a longer time. | ond uaed te eat vay esekien. Cut cles a0 

eake steamed up hot and served). not to have any waste. Do not bake in 

padding makes a delicious | },,, quick an oven. They taste a good deal 
zert and is provided ia a few moments like fig bars.—Mrs. A. R. 


sauce 


Eges can be cooked most appetizingly | 


: FANCY LAUNDRY BAG 

the steamer over a kettle of potatoes, This ample bag is for real use, as — 
saving fuel. They can be cooked} ,. beauty and is made from a straight 
in the serving dish, or in individual toweling forty-eight inches in length. 

‘ without harming the china. Double over a curtain stick and sew it 

[y steamer will accommodate a pie tin | firmly into the fold, so that it will hold 
t can re-heat to nice freshness apiece | the bag firm and straight, then sew the 
mats rd iv s baking or even older | sides together, and the back extending 

Steamed puddings are fuel savers, for | beyond the front, is turned up with 1% 
can be cooked over the veget vbles | inch hem, the bottom being fastenec 
e handy steamer. , | across with button and button holes or 
find squash is much nicer and drier | snap fasteners. This method allows the 

teamed rather than cooked in boiling | ciothes to drop out quite readily. The 





slit in the bag (thru which the clothes are 


“a 


. certain dish of meat or vegetabies 
lone before the remainder of the 
is ready to take up, instead of allow- 
to stand on the top of the stove or in 
ven to dry up—or burn down—I 
t into the steamer over a kettle and 
xt worry about its scorching or getting 
wilore it is served. 
» steamed brown bread left over from 
rday’s dinaer is all right for today 
i treated to a second steaming. 
. restorer of stale foods that other- 
ight go into the garbage can, the 
er is the housewife’s friend.—J. E. T, 


4 PACKAGE OF CITRON SEED 
readers of S. F. realize the 
fits of planting a package of citron 
i” it is not necessary to can the fruit 
ediately for it can be kept until 
when there is more time. 
ised to live in the city where we had a 
year my mother planted 
ron seed. The neighbors had 
sted the preserved citron, tho 
one has used the dried citron, and 
ed he preserves. | 
first vear on the farm I was unsuc- 
Next year I bought seed from an 
rtiser in your paper and had a lot of 


” he 


aden One 








put in) is simply bound with bias seam 
tape. Rings at the top hold the hanging 
cord, in this instance being an ordinary 
cotton curtain pull. 

No. 70 white crochet cotton and No. 11 
hook were used for the insertion which is 
quite simple and easily followed from il- 
lustration beginning with 20 spaces. An 
block alphabet pattern may be used, 
taking care to space them evealy. When 
finished, sew aeatly to coiored lining 
which ia this, was red oil calico of a 
grade, to match the embroid (also done 
in red embroidery cotton) and red stripes 
ia toweliag, then sew firmiy to the towel 
sine 1, cutting out beaeath, to avoid un- 
necessary b ilk. Any color may be chosen, 
as well as any favorite spray of embroid- 
lery. This bag is a most acceptable gift 
| to any housewife.—G. 8. 


It is the things and the thoughts that 
we use that give the best service. Moths 
do not bother a garment while it is being 
worn. 


citron, 

lust before the late frosts I gathered and 
d in a dark cool room upstairs. I 
em a few at atime. If you keep 
r any length of time in cold weather 
emperature must be above freezing. 
do not keep as well in a cellar, bui 
vill keep for a little while. I pac part 
cellar, part in the house. You can 
ge from a cool room to a warm room 
ve house better than from the cellar to 

om just above freezing. 
‘lother used lemons when preserving. 
is difficult to get lemons _ at all 
ves and so | tried vinegar, and found it 


” 


» preserve. Peel the citron, cut in 

ull slices, remove the seeds, cut in small 
‘ces about three-fourths to one inch, so 
o have all the seeds out. Weigh your 
on, put it to boil in cold water, cover 
1 short time or the top will not be as 

us the rest. Add 4 Ib. sugar to 1 Ib. 
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Spread filling on % fold the} 
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I Need a'Bicycle” 


“I’ve got to get around more. 
Hoofing it takes too long—an 
automobile is too expensive 
for short trips — a bicycle is 
Just what I need!” 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


The choice of the farmer who 
knowsis the Iver Johnson. Because 
ofitsstrong truss-bridge frame, seam- 
less tubing of high carbon nickel 
steel; drop-forged parts, and its im- 
proved scientific ‘““Two-point’’ bal! 
bearing construction both on one axle 
—rfuns as smoothly as water over a 
dam. Allequipment the most modern 
Every bicycle guaranteed satisfactory. 

Iver Johnson Adult Models, $45 and up. Juve- 
nile Models, $27.50 to $32.50 (Coaster Brake 
extra on Juveniles). 

Write today for free, interesting 
Bicycle Catalog“ B” and Illus- 
trated Booklet on Firearms ‘‘A” 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


348 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
717 Market Street 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco New York 


Iver Johnson Revolvers 
are safe. You can 
Hammer the Hammer 


RES 4 LESS 


Pre-War Prices! 
You can now save 25% on high grade 
tires. Wesave you $6.89 on Ford sizes- 

jonate saving on larger sizes 
ion ew, Fresh Tires. No Seconds. 


GUARANTEED 6,000 MILES 


will run up to 10,000 miles. We pay war tax. 
e want one car owner ‘n each community 
show our tires to friends and neighbors. 


TIR FR Be first to secure this agency prop 
ES EE! osition and get your tires free. 
rite at once for Free Book and Agency Of 


WALTER DAVID RUBBER CO. Shce"nEe ee 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

us a Sketch 

or and «®t 

PATENTS 22": 
its aa entien for our 























o* 
“WOW TO OBTAIN A PATEMT” Sent FREE on Request. 
It tells how to y for Patents, Trade-marks. 
Copyrights, etc.; gives informa- 
tion on Patent ure; tells what every inven- 
tor should know. Thousands of Inventors, ¥5°0 
are our clients, are our reference. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE 
35 Years Kxperience- 410 7th St., Washington, 2». ©. 


Knitting Yarn, For Socks or Sweaters 
A i ice as long as yarn lasts, Four skeins 
for $1.50; Twenty skeins or 434 lbs. to bale, pre 
bale $7.25. A postal card will bring samples 
for them to 
THE LITCHFIELD WOOLEN MILLS 


Minnesota. 




















= : > a me iE ths sub- 
Send 10 cents [iijisr Phe Howe 
a offrom 20 to 


a 
32 monthly. 


HOUSEHOLD, DEPT. 5... TOPEKA, 
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JUNE MUSIC OFFERINGS 
This is the season of the year, when 
every-one just has to feel good and sing 
nd smile morning, noon and night. 
Following is the list of the January 
' 1pon, which expires June 30th. 
send in your order for these with 
nth’s coupon. 
Ring Out Sweet Bells of Peace, 
) cents, Pershing’s Men, 30 cents, Oh 
hy. 10 cents, We'll Do Our Share, 10 
ts. After You’ve Gone, 10 cents, Some- 
es, 10 cents. 
sirumental: 
x Trail March, 
Birds, 10 cents, 


Legend ot Love, 30 cents, 
10 cents, Warblings of 
Virginia Reel, 10 


i 


Vocal 
saLoveEmbracing All, by Lowell. 
_ The beautiful melody of this song 
rried thruout the accompaniment. 
ndeed more than merely a sacred 
g t will appeal to all who love good 
sic and is suitable for the church and 


Harbour of My Mother’s Arms, 
her. (ee). A melodious waltz 
ith an easy accompaniment. Tells 

tory of a sailor boy. 
Family Called the U. S. A., by 
owns. (d-e). A bright catchy song, 
everly bringing in the ‘names of 
states as Uncle Sam called on 
do their share. 

Vother’s Dream, When Shadows 

by Magini. (d-e). A very pretty 

, with a pleasing accompaniment. 

ls of a Mother, who sits looking over 

e sea dreaming of peace and happiness 
this earth. 

¢ Gota 
d-e) 

d musie both snappy. 

herever it is heard. 


Million Dollar Smile, by 
A very lively bright song, 
Makes a 
Sure to 


You Find There’s Someone Miss- 
Fairman. (e-e). A sentimental 
—_s with a pretty harmonious 
inument. 
Instrumental 
, by Haaf, Grade 3. A light airy 
sition written in a bright style, a 
nelody. Art title page. 
Gavotie, by Brown. Easy Grade 
This tuneful little number has a very 
right graceful melody. It is just the piece 
the young student, who is tired of the 


@ 





A 





No. 17 de 50. 


the spring to replace. 


are strong and good 
Their pins are easily 





| is neat and roomy. You 
| lock the screen with the 
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SCREEN DOOR 
HARDWARE 


Hang the screen doors this year with Stanley Screen Door Sets 
The spring is made of heavy durable wire. 
give out in time, but the spring in the Stanle y set will last a couple 
of seasons, at le: ast, and when it does lose its ‘ 


The Ornamental Hinges (3x3) 
looking. 
removed 
when you want to take down the 
door. The pull or handle (5” long) 

can 
hook 

























Any spring will 


‘pep,’ you have only 


(214” long) and eye and leav: 
the othe ‘r door open. 

These sets are packed complete 
in a box with all the necessary 
screws. They come finished in 
heavy black Japan or plated in 
old antique copper or dull brass. 


Your hardware dealer carries the Stanley No. 1750 Screen Door 


TRADE NN 


NEW YORK 


Sets in stock orcan get them for you within a couple of days 
Send for booklet 8 F 2 illustrating and describing our complete line of screen door hardware 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN /( 


CONN. U.S.A. 
wo. CHICAGO 








he had been practising. 

Charme D’Armour, Love's Spell, by 
ndall. Grade 3. This is one of the 
st melodious waltzes written and has a 
dy different from all others. It is the | 
1 of a melody you cannot forget. 

endid waltz rhythm. 

Oh Square March, by Panella. 
le 4. This number has a good march 
g to it and is very good for drills and | 
i work. 


— 


\ 





JUNE MUSIC COUPON 


n expires December 3lst, 1919) 
Vocal 
» Love Embracing All, 30 cents 
our of My Mother's Arma, 10 cents. 
y Called the U. 8. A., 10 cents 
ther’s Dream, 10 cents. 
a Million Dollar Smile, 10 cents. 
Find There's Someone Missing, 


Instrumental 
) cents 
G tte, 20 cents. 
e D’ Amour, Love's Spell, 10 cents. 
Square March, 10 cents. 











rk \ after as many eo as you care to 


Write name and address plainly. 


Name of your Dealer 


LL US the kind of 
stock DIP or liquid 
LICE PAINT you use and 5 
the name of dealer where 
you buy it. In return we will mail you The 
-xperiment Station Review—a splendid poul- 
| and livestock magazine. Contains review of 
livestock —_ ary bulletins from 50 state 
experiment stat Also photographs of 32 
Champions at last I Futernational Livestock Ex- 
position. Write today. 








EAD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.pi29 CHICAGO “SJ 











Write for a freecopy of our Question Service. 
It will help you to get more out of Successful 


D Box Farming. 
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on approval. M 














Boston, moss. 
y money back if | want it. J riak nothi 


A Stat oocMin®... 0... 


Address. .....seecccssceeee + enesveees .Color 


MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over all expenses, That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


iversally admitted to be the most , uteeplost. fogpent hay 





made. years a success. V. i. 
qn ine wook en over and thi its 16theessen. * 
FREE tedey for our illustrated 
f . our 
er wit” 
money hay- 





ADMIRAL HAY at) ay 
Gents: S COMPANY 


HAR in VESTER ER out a Fang “Bows! toe Sore 


ee 
CORN =: efor 22 yrs. —_= 


Lb ~ etaieit Leaee Fe ee Catalog showing p lomoee. 
of Harvester Process Corn Harvester S. F. Co., Salina, Kans. 




















Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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—“sTOpTnNATO 


June " ; 


OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


Vise ond 


THE FIRST PEACE MOVE 
Mike, the war is ended.” 

ood! Let’s go home and be agin the 

rnment again.” 





COULDN’T BE OTHERWISE 
you of the opinion, James,” asked 

im-looking man of his 
Dr. Smith’s medicine does any 

Not unless you follow the directions.” 

What are the directions?” 

Keep the bottle tightly corked.” 


ANOTHER HATCHET, PLEASE 
in a Canadian camp “Somewhere in 
gland,’’ a second George Washington 
us been found. He, in company with 
ral others, had been granted four 
leave, and, as usual, wired for ex- 
But no hackneyed excuse was 
in fact, it was so original that it has 
framed and now hangs in a promine _ 
the battalion orderly room 
s follows: 
dead, nobody ill; still going 
a good time, and got 
Please grant extension. 


Nobody 
having 
v of money 
© got it. 


wie 


NOT MUCH DIFFERENCE 
jored man operating a ferry 
sissippi was approached by a tramp 
to cross, but had not the 


\ in 


vho wanted 

Ain’t yo’ all got no money?”’ 

No,” was the melanc holy reply. 

Sut it don’t cost yo’ all but a nickel.’ 
this the ferryman reflected. Finally 
i: “I tell yo? what—a man that 

1 nickel is jest as well off on 

de riber as on de other.”’ 


\% 


» ob 





CHEAP ENOUGH 

to buy a mule, Sam?” 

it ails de mule?” 
Nothing.”’ 
what 
‘othing.”’ 


it ike 


are you sellin’ him fo’?”’ 


him.” 
DEDUCTIVE REASONING 
‘Why do people say, ‘As dead as a door 
na asked the Boob. ‘Why is a door 
t v deader than a door?” 
Because it has been hit on the head 


| suppose. 


companion, | 


She'll shorely work jest as well as 
It’s all right, suh.”’ 


| im. 
if | was there. 


TAKING A CHANCE 
Among a gang of laborers who were 
employed in digging a huge ditch on one 
of the main streets was one who worked 
as if he were a chorus man in a play. In a 
mechanical way he simply went thru the 
motions, pretending to dig and so forth. 
It was not long before the foreman 
singled him out and going up to him said: 
Lean on th’ shovel now and thin. If it 
breaks I'll pay for it!” 


HE DIDN’T NEED IT 

A Broad Street hospital doctor wrote 
out a presc ription for a curb broker, and 
said: ‘‘Here, take this. It will cure you.”’ 
The Broker asked him how much it 
would cost. The doctor replied: “One 
dollar.”” The patient handed back the 
prescription oa said: “‘Doc., lend me a 
| dollar.” The doctor scratched out most 
iof the writing aad handed it back to the 
broker saying, ““Now you can get it made 
up for 10 cents. I scratched out the 
medicine for your nerve.” 


' 





t | 





GIVING HER A TIP 
| “Bridget, I don’t want you to have so 
much company. Why, 
callers in a day than I have in a week.’ 
“Well, mum, perhaps if you'd try to be 
a little more agreeable, you’d have as 
many friends as I have.” 


NOT EVEN IN HOLLAND 
We do not suppose that anywhere in 
the wide world by this time next year will 
there be a turned- up mustache. 


ISN’T | IT SO? 
“Nearly everybody has a well developed 
bump of curiosity?” 
And what does it lead to? 
, Usop episdn seded sry Juri 
“iey) SpBe, qt aso sTqyy Ur ‘AUM,, 


” 





you have more, 


NOT FAMILIAR 


“What kiad of a looking person 
hired man, Ezra?” 

“I s’pose you'd call him an oy 
feller,” replied Farmer Hornbea! 
yawns so much that once when | met 
with his mouth closed I didn’t know 





HOW DID SHE MEAN IT? 

The small boy was being reproved | 
his mother. 

“Why can’t you be good?” she 

“Tl be good for a nickel,’’ he said 

“Ah!” responded the mother, “you wa 
to be bribed. You should copy yow 
father and be good for nothing.” 


LIBERAL 

“Was yo’ wife willin’ for you’ to ji 
de army, sah?” 

“Willia’? Muh Lawd, sab! 
plumb ferocious. She done told de 
gent dat if he’d take me off’n her hands 
she’d th’ow in five o’ muh triflin’ kin- 
folks to bind de bargain!”’ 

SOME BEE 

The young son of a prominent banker 
who had passed most of his years, either 
in New York or at the summer resort 
recently paid his first visit to a real countr 
home. He was anxious to show that 
was not altogether ignorant of rural co 
ditions, and when a dish of hone 
set before him at the breakfast tab! 
saw his opportunity. 

“Ah!” he said carelessly, “1 
keep a bee.” 


Ike 


She was 


Saw- 


} 
sent 


NO TIME TO FIGHT 

A tough old bird was dying and his 
wife sent out for a preacher, The preacher 
came and said to the dying sinner 

“You had better renounce the devi 
friend.” 

“Renounce the devil!’’ 
dying man. “Why, I ain’t in 


exclaimed t! 
& positior 





to make any enemies right now 





— 
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SHE WAS TRUSTWORTHY 

{ Mississippi man encountered an old 
larky of his acquaintance on the bank of 

stream patiently waiting for a bite. 

“Henry, you old loafer,”” was the greet- 
ing the colored person received, “do you 
think it’s right to leave your wife at the 
washtub while you pass your time fish- 
tng?” 

“It’s all 
reassuringly. 
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Draw a line according to number. Draw straight through the numbers nom pant to oes 
zes are give 
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Ne otet 
Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for your pleasure and not a contest 


right, suh,”” said the dark, 
for subscriptions but not in connection with this drawing. 


“My wife don’t need watch- 
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~Kirby in the New York World 
GETTING READY TO LEAVE SCHOOL 
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THE DANGER OF REDUCING PRICES 








r Darling in the Dee Moines Recister 


RETURNING THE BORROWED LAWN MOWER 
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the Des Moines Register. 


BE PLENTY FOR EVERYBODY IF THEY’D ONLY GIVE 
THE SEEDS TIME TO SPROUT BUT NOT AS THEY HAD PLANNED 





rby io the New Vork World 
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A steer is worth $1.02 to 


Swift & Company 


That amount is profit 


Cattle raisers received an average 
of $92.70 apiece for live cattle in 
1918 from Swift & Company. 


But Swift & Company made a 
profit of only $1.02 on each animal. 
Think of the work involved—dress- 
ing, distributing, selling, using the 
by-products, financing, and main- 
taining mighty plants—done for 
only $1.02 profit on each $92.70 
steer. Only by dressing over 
3,000,000 a year can we afford to 
do business on so small a margin. 


This $1.02 profit per animal made 
by Swift & Company includes all 
that was cleared from each ani- 
mal on its cured hide, tallow, fat, 
bones, and other packing-house 
by-products, as well as the meat. 


Here are the figures: 


Average per bead 


Paid for live cattle (all grades ) $92.70 
Received for meat $81.45 
Received for by-products 22.06 
Total receipts 103.51 
Amount remaining for 

expense and profit 10.81 
Expenses 9.79 
Profit (interest not deducted) 1.02 


What other system or organiza- 
tion of the packing industry can 
bring about a higher price to live 
stock raisers and at the same 
time a lower price in the sale of 
meats? 


Serving the cattle raiser and the 
public at a cost of only $1.02 
per steer is rather economical, 


‘isn’t it? 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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Our Policy 


Successful Farming 
stands for the best things 


puntry 
farms 


life, both on 
and in farm 


We advocate 


r roads, better 


ls and 
eater 
m an 


al I 


esita 


¢ affairs. 


churches, 
politi al 
j honesty 
Suc- 
does 
assail 


wining 
te to 


r methods that 


lin th 
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Your 


FARMING 


For You 
For Your Wife 
For Your Boys and Girls 
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HIS immense” building has 
more than two acres of floor 
space. It is the home of 
Successful Farming and is devoted 
exclusively to the service of the 
farmers of the North Central States. 


The first floor will interest you 
most. It is headquarters for the Edi- 
tors, the Subscribers Information 
Bureau, Boys’ and Girls’ Club Dept. 


The Editors of Successful Farm- 
ing are practical farmers, and they 
take the greatest care to see that only 
the best and most helpful practical 
material is given to our readers and 
to be sure that the articles we publish 
are reliable and correct. 


Personal You, as a Subscriber 
to Successful Farming 


Service Pay only for the Maga- 
zine, but several special 
departments are maintained to pro- 
vide personal service for you and for 








your family. These departments 
include the Subscribers’ Informa- 
tion Bureau, the Rural Schools 


Department and Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Department. 


More than 60,000 farm folks have 
received assistance from our Sub- 
scribers’ Information Bureau in sol- 
ving their problems. Write us atany 
time we can be of service to you. 
Every resource available will be used 
to give you a helpful answer to any 
agricultural question you may bring 
to us. It’s our business to help you. 


fer 





ce at. 


HE Rural Schools Bulletin is 

| published monthly during the 
school year. It assists teach- 

ers with their agricultural classes 
and aids them in arousing the in- 
terest of -your children in farming 
and farm home making. About 12,000 
teachers took advantage of this ser- 
vice during the past year. Thru the 
use of the bulletin, more than 200,000 
boys and girls have enjoyed the 
study of farm subjects and problems. 





Loans for Boys *h« busi- 
. ess O 1e 
and Girls Boys and Girls 





Club Department 
is to encourage individual ownership 
among farm boys and girls. Money 
is loaned to worthy farm boys and 
girls who wish to get astart for them- 
selves by purchasing a pig, calf, pen 
of chicke ns, or fu ld or garde n seeds. 
This department is also headquarters 
for the Junior Soldiers of the Soil, an 
organization of boys and girls who 
want to do their part in promoting 
better agriculture, and raising the 
standard of citizenship. 


Considering our reasonable sub- 
scription rates—two years for 50 
cents, or four years for $1.00—you 
will agree that with all these extra 
service features, a subscription to 
Successful Farming represents really 
wonderful value to you and your 
family. Write us whenever you feel 
like it. We shall be glad to hear 
from you. 
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Next Time You’re In Town— 


—notice the number of cars you see 
equipped with United States Tires. 




















You'll find the proportion surprisingly 
large. 


And if you were to look at the cars on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, or other fashionable 
thoroughfares, you’d find the same pre- 
ponderance there. 


Everyone—folks in the cities, villages 
or on the farms want tires of known value 
and lasting dependability. War and war 
work taught them the thrift of driving on 


good tires. 

It is sheer merit—built-in-goodness— 
that has created the tremendousand grow- 
ing popularity of United States Tires. 









Our ideal—to build good tires—the best 
tires that can be built—is appealing to 
rapidly growing numbers. 







It ought to appeal to you. 


US aN 


“Ss 


nited States Tires |, 
are Good Tires 











